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THE SEPULCHRUM CHRISTI AND ITS CERE- 
MONIES IN LATE MEDIAEVAL AND 
MODERN TIMES 


This article does not attempt a systematic or exhaustive 
study of the post-mediaeval development of the temporary 
sepulchre of Easter time and its ceremonies. Its aim is the mod- 
est one of throwing some new light upon certain selected topics 
or periods within this development. It is supplemental to a 
study published by the present writer a few years ago.! 


Tollite portas 


The Tollite portas dialogue of Psalm XXIV (XXIII) and of 
the Evangelium Nicodemi, accompanied with the pounding three 
times upon the door or gate, was in the middle ages found effec- 
tive for processional use, for the triumphant entry of a proces- 
sion. Well known is its use in a few versions of the liturgical 
Resurrection rite (Elevatio crucis), and also in the early cere- 
mony of the dedication and purification of a church, and in the 
procession of Palm Sunday. In these three cases, however, its 
use is not due solely to its effectiveness, for there is in all of 
them as in the psalm and the apocryphal gospel the depicting 
or at least the suggestion of the entry of Christ.2 But the 
dialogue was occasionally used in processions purely for its 
dramatic effectiveness. Such was, in my opinion, its use in the 
introductory procession of the Visitatio sepulchri in the Liber 
Sacerdotalis of Castellani. A clear case of such use, and one not 
generally known, was at Delft. At Lier, near Delft, there was a 
famous image of St. George. Each year this was borne in stately 
procession to Delft and at the Waterslootschepoort, which was 
found closed, the clergy began to sing Tollite portas. Then the 


1 The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy, in University of Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1921. 

2 See Professor Karl Young, The Harrowing of Hell, p. 393 f., especially 
for the suggestion of the entry into hell in the Church dedication ceremony. 
(In Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. 
XVI, Part IT). 

* For a different opinion and for the text of this Visitatio see Karl Young’s 
Dramatic Associations of the Easter Sepulchre, p. 61 f. See also my study, The 
Sepulchre of Christ, p. 48, note 76. The Visitatio of St. Mark (Young, p. 70) has 
the pounding three times but not the words of the Tollite portas. 
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gate opened and the procession entered.‘ An interesting adapta- 
tion of the Tollite portas to the entry, not of Christ but of his 
regent, Pope Pius II, occurred in the elaborate Corpus Christi 
procession at Viterbo in 1462, in which Pope Pius participated 
and which his Commentarii so fully describe. A rich purple 
curtain shuts off a space sumptuously furnished and adorned, 
with throne and couch, with images and “‘personatis historiis,”’ 
with a fountain flowing with wine. As the Pope approaches, 
two boys appear, impersonating sweetly singing angels. They 
kneel before the holy Sacrament, salute the pope, and then, 
turning toward the curtain, sing in a sweet high voice: Aftollite 
portas, principes, vestras et introibit rex Pius, dominus mundi. 
Within, in magnificent equipment, five kings and a band of 
armed men seem to forbid entrance and reply to the angels: 
Et quis est iste rex Pius? The angels, on account of the Sacra- 
ment which the Pope is bearing in solemn procession, answer: 
Dominus potens in orbe. Thereupon the curtain is drawn and to 
the sound of trumpets, organ, and many other instruments the 
kings do homage to the Pope and in “‘voce canora et dulci” 
recite in turn heroic verses in his praise.' 

The most interesting use of the Tollite portas is its use in 
true liturgic drama, in the Elevatio crucis, depicting Christ’s 
descent and entry into hell. That this use has survived through 
the centuries, in some cases clear down to modern times, is not 
mentioned in the fundamental works on the liturgical drama 
and does not seem to be generally known. The following are the 
cases I have found from about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century on.° 

Schwyz. The ceremony seems to have remained in use here 
a long time. P. Gall Morel mentions its occurrence around 1400." 
An anonymous article Die Feier der Kirchenfeste im 16. Jahrhun- 


*W. Moll, Kerkgeschiednis van Nederland voor de Hervorming, I, 4, 26. 
At Mans the Palm Sunday procession went outside the city and the Tollite 
portas, usually sung before the church door, was here sung before the gate, 
upon returning to the city. (Paul Piolin, Le Thédire Chrétien dans le Maine, 
p. 46-7). 

* Pii II. P. M. Commentarii, ed. Romana 1584, p. 384. 

* For a mention of this use in a work of the year 1570, see Joh. Molanus, 
De Historia SS. Imaginum et Picturarum, Lib. IV, Cap. XVIII. 

’ Das geistliche Drama vom 12. bis 19. Jahrh. in Der Geschichtsfreund, 
XVII (1861), p. 129. 
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dert® gives this and other ceremonies in Schwyz, faithfully tran- 
scribed from a manuscript which is assigned to the year 1588. 
The ceremony is similarly but very briefly described by Dr. C. 
Benziger in a more recent article® that is based on a manuscript 
by Conrad Heinrich Ab Yberg, who lived from 1590 to 1670. 
Although I have not seen this manuscript, which is in the 
Cantonal Archives in Schwyz, I conjecture that it was the basis 
of both of these articles, the earlier article giving it a wrong date. 
According to this earlier and fuller article, “der herrgott,”’ i.e., 
the crucifix, or the image from the crucifix, was placed in the 
sepulchre on Good Friday. It is not clear when or with what 
ceremony this image is removed, but at two o’clock on the 
Easter night the priest takes the Sacrament, apparently not 
from the sepulchre, and goes out and around the church; then 
at the closed church door, the Aftollite portas dialogue is thrice 
sung, after which the devil within flees. ‘““Darnach gat man in 
silentio pressionaliter zum grab, vnnd wann der pfarrer zum 
grab kompt vnndsicht das er erstandenist, so spricht er mit denn 
Enngeln: Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat. Jesum Naza- 
renum crucifizum quaeritis. Non est hic, surrexit vere sicut 
praedixit.” Thus the Descensus theme in Schwyz seems to have 
been followed immediately by a suggestion of a Visitatio sepul- 
chri. 

Hildisrieden. In this town near Lucerne the Descensus cere- 
mony was in use, according to P. Gall Morel'® until the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. Here the church portal had 
a special door for this occasion, one that came up to only about 
half the height of the opening. When the summons, the Tollite 
portas, was sung outside, “horrible monsters spitting fire pro- 


*® Schweizerischer Erzéhler, Vol. for 1855, p. 108 f. 

* Alte kirchliche Gebrauche in Schwys, Zeitschrift fig schweiserische Kirchen- 
geschichte, VII (1914), p. 27. 

1° See Der Geschichisfreund XVII, 128. 

4! Fire of hell occurs also in an anecdote of the year 1527, told in Enoch 
Widmann’s Chronik der Stadt Hof. A certain priest Wolfgang Thech was im- 
personating Christ, while the devils within were certain malicious youths who 
had become tainted with Lutheranism and were inclined to scoff at this ““Affen- 
spiel.” When, after the third summons, the priest and his followers were pressing 
in, were ‘storming hell,’ the bad boys ran out with burning tow, as if it were 
fire of hell, and threw it at the priest and his crowd, particularly at the priest's 
beard and hair which caught fire and were with difficulty extinguished. 
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truded themselves out over the halfdoor and with strange 
utterances wished to maintain their right to their place,’ but 
finally gave way to the triumphant Christ. Morel states that 
multitudes witnessed this Easter play, including many from the 
surrounding country, and that this led to the abuse and to the 
abolition of the ceremony. 

Amsterdam. Walich Sywaertsz was a fiery Protestant of 
Amsterdam who published a book called Roomsche mysterien 
ontdekt,* describing unsympathetically the Roman church 
usages of his fathers. Here the devils were youths in fantastic 
attire who held stones in their hands and, as they asked “Quis 
est iste rex gloriae?,” threw stones at the door from within and 
uttered terrible shrieks. After the ceremony was over, the cross, 
adorned with a beautiful stole, was hung up in front of the choir, 
where it remained until Ascension Day when, over the altar, it 
was drawn up to the roof. 

Augsburg. The Descensus rite is found in an Augsburg Ordo 
of the year 1487, and it was still common in the parish churches 
of the Augsburg diocese in 1902 and is presumably in use to the 
present day. The following is a free and considerably abridged 
translation of a description of the year 1902: “On Holy Satur- 
day in the parish churches a rite is performed which is, to be 
sure, unknown to the Roman liturgy but is highly cherished by 
the common people, who attend in large numbers. The present 
official name is Ordo elevandi Corpus Domini e sepulchro. The 
priest, in white, goes to the sepulchre, and after certain chants 
removes the veil from the monstrance, censes the Host and sings 
Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro, the choir responding Qui pro 
nobis pependit in ligno, alleluja. Meanwhile a procession is 
formed, which in some places includes the school children. The 
Host is borne under a canopy. The response Surrexit pastor 
bonus is sung as the procession goes out and around the church. 
When they come again to the portal it is closed, and here the 
Attollite portas dialogue is sung, a cantor, not distinctly imper- 
sonating a devil, singing the parts within the church. The door 
finally opens and the procession enters. When the altar is 
reached the priest sings, usually three times, each time in a 


12 [ have not seen this very rare book. It is usually given the date of 1604, 
but there is mention of an edition of 1578. My information is from Moll who 
has used Sywaertsz. See Moll’s Kerkgeschiednis, I1, 3, 270. 
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higher voice, Christ ist erstanden, whereupon the choir each time 
with all its vocal and instrumental might renders the song: 


Christ ist erstanden 

O freut euch Christen! Er erhebt 

Aus seinem Grabe sich und lebt. 

Lebt ewig, stirbt nicht mehr, 

Preis ihm, Dank und Ruhm und Ebr, Alleluja! 


The ceremony ends with a Te deuwm, a prayer and a blessing. 
The rite referred originally to the descensus in limbum patrum. 
This is evident from the antiphon formerly sung Cum rex 
gloriae Christus infernum debellaturus intraet. Therefore it is 
permissible, even according to the ritual, to sing instead of Christ 
ist erstanden the hymn O vere digna hostia, per quam fracta sunt 
tartara, redempta plebs captivata, redit ad vitae praemium.’™ 


The Cathedral Church of Berlin. 


It is not generally known to students of the liturgic drama 
that the Cathedral Church, the Domkirche, of Berlin retained 
the dramatic Visitatio sepulchri and the other sepulchre cere- 
monies for about sixty years after it had gone over to the Refor- 
mation.“ In 1536 the Elector Joachim II reorganized his 
Domkirche, keeping it still on a wholly Catholic basis and using 
as a model the very church which at that time was for Luther a 
great thorn in the flesh, the New Collegiate Church, das Neue 
Stift, of Halle. He adopted apparently the whole ritual of this 
church with but minor changes, for a manuscript in the State 
Library at Berlin (Ms. theol. qu. 87°) containing parts of a 
Domkirche breviary agrees closely with a breviary of the Neue 
Stift.™ In 1539, thus only three years after this reorganization, 
the Domkirche went over to the Reformation. This led, in 1540, 
to a new church Agenda. Joachim II, who seems to have had a 


See Religidse Volksgebrdéuche im Bisthum Augsburg, in Der Katholik, 
Jahrg. 82, (1902), p. 270. 

™ The data here given are mostly from a series of articies by Nikolaus 
Miller on the early history of the Domkirche in the Jahrbuch fiir Branden- 
burgische Kirchengeschichte, 2, u. 3, Jahrg. (1905-6), p. 68 f. 

4% Miiller, p. 259 f., publishes the Berlin Ms. with the Halle variants. The 
Ms. of the Halle breviary is in the Bamberg library (Msc. Ed. VI, 3=Liturg. 
119); I have published its Visitatio in the Zeitschrift fiir deutches Altertum, LV, 
56, and its Depositio and Elevatio in The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy, 
p. 101. 
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fondness for external forms, for the spectacular and dramatic 
features of the Catholic cult, kept in his Reformation and in his 
Agenda much that Luther discarded, including the Easter sepul- 
chre and its ceremonies. The only change of any significance in 
these rites was the burial, on Good Friday, of the crucifix instead 
of the Sacrament. 

Under Joachim’s son Johann Georg, who, in contrast to his 
father, felt himself a pronounced Lutheran, there came, in 1572, 
a new Agenda, which made changes in the direction of stricter 
Lutheranism, but strangely enough retained the sepulchre cere- 
monies and various other similar features. Evidence of the 
retention of these up to 1598 is found in the report of a commis- 
sion of theologians in that year." They recommend that the 
“vormeinte Sepultur oder derselbenn Repraesentatio” on Good 
Friday be done away with. They do not mention the Elevatio, 
probably because its abolition would necessarily follow that of 
the “Sepultur.” About the Visitatio there is the following: “Am 
H. Ostertage wird das lauffen der beider Junger einzustellen 
sein, weill es in der Kirchen ein ubelstand ist unnd keine sonn- 
derliche erinnering hat, auch keine andacht mit sich bringen 
kan.” It is odd that only this scene, the running of Peter and 
John to the tomb, is mentioned, but since this never, so far as 
is known, occurred without the nucleal scene of the Maries and 
the angels, there can be no reasonable doubt that the regular 
form of the Visitatio was in use in the Domkirche up to 
1598. 

In Berlin, as in Halle, the temporary sepulchre was set up in 
the nave near the baptismal font. There was also a permanent 
sculptured sepulchre outside the church, in which there occurred 
on Palm Sunday a symbolic scourging of Christ, ““Deinde duo 
ministrantes percucient Prepositumiacenteminsepulchro. .... 2 
The Domkirche, like the church in Halle, had its candles “cum 
armis Christi,” i.e., with representations of the instruments of 
Christ’s torture, as is shown by the following item in an inven- 
tory of 1599: “12 Blechene Wapen zu Lichtern vmb Heilige 
Grab.” This same inventory has: “Vier weisse mitt golde 
durchgezogene zindeln vorhenge, zum Heiligen Grabe gehérigk,” 
and also: “Zwey Kleine Bluedtfahnen mitt des herrn 
Christi funf wunden,” which are the ‘“‘minora rubea vexilla 


% See Miiller, p. 532-3. 
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sericea cum quinque vulneribus domini,” mentioned in the 
breviary as borne in the procession of the Depositio.” 


Church of St. Stephan in Vienna. 


Concerning the sepulchre and its ceremonies in St. Stephan’s 
we have data extending over a long period of time. The earliest 
of which I know are in Church Wardens’ Accounts going back 
to the year 1404.% In 1404 the accounts contain, besides 
expenditures for candles and wax, the following Easter items: 
“12 schilern die salter gelesen habent pei dem grab, ydem 36 
dn.; dem cantor von der chlag ze singen )% tl. dn.; von dem grab 
ze hitten und aufzerichten 72 dn.; den gesellen umb ain 
fristukch 20 dn.” In 1535, 131 years later, the items are similar: 
“yom grab, schrinken etc., ein und auszetragen sambt anderr 
arbait darzue gehorig in der Marterwochen bezalt 1 tl. 12 dn.; 
vom Psalter beim grab ze singen 12 sh. dn.; dem cantor vom 
spil beim grab 1 tl. dn.; den mesnerknechten von den opferkandl 
und anderm zingeschir auszereiben 3 sh. dn.” Two items, one 
of 1416 “so hat man geben dem maler von dem grab und von 
dem Jesus zu machen. Summa 60 dn.,’’ and one of 1417 “so hat 
man geben dem maler, von dem grab und von dem Jesus zu 
leimen und ze malen. Summa 21 dn.,” seem, from the small 
sums paid out, to refer to repairs or freshening of paint. Of 
interest is the mention of a frame about the sepulchre, such as 
is so often mentioned in the accounts of English church war- 
dens. There are payments for setting up the frame in 1476 and 


17 Miiller, pp. 220, 221, 229, 299. Paul Redlich, in his Cardinal Albrecht 
von Brandenburg und das Neue Stift zu Halle (Mainz, 1900), gives in the supple- 
ments some inventories and other documents with occasional mention of the 
sepulchre at Halle and at Mainz and their appurtenances. See the page refer- 
ences in Redlich’s index under “Grab zum Charfreitag.” 

1% Karl Uhlirz, Die Rechnungen des Kirchmeisteramtes von St. Stephan 
su Wien, 1901. Accounts are preserved for 12 of the years from 1404 to 1430, 
then for 1476 and 1535. The sepulchre of St. Stephan was doubtless older than 
the oldest of these. Another sepulchre in Vienna, that of the Rathauskapelle, © 
was the object of an endowment as early as 1350. In a Rathauskapelle 
inventory of 1431 (Jahrb. d. kaiserl. Kunstsamml. XVI", No. 13952) are, 
among other items, the following, in this order: ‘‘Item zwen kerzenst&b. Item 
ain alterstain. Item sechs ampillen. Item ain rauchvass. Item sechs vergult 
leuchter. Item vier tebich. Item das grab.’’ The items here that immediately 
precede “‘das grab” are doubtless its appurtenances. This is the only case I 
know of where “‘das grab”’ itself is found in an inventory of “Ornate und Klein- 
ode.” 
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1535, and, among sums paid to the locksmith, in 1427, is “Ver- 
mer! <ht das ausgeben dem slosser: zu dem gerust umb das grab 
6ek pant, 4 zapfen 5 sh. dn.” 

{he accounts of the years 1476 and 1535 refer to a different 
sepulchre from those of 1404 to 1430. This new sepulchre bore 
an inscription: ““Completum est hoc sepulchrum D. N. J. C. 
A° 1437” and the city accounts for 1438 have, under “Ausge- 
geben auf das neu grab zu sand Steffan” this item “maister 
Ulreichen, dem maler, nach gescheft des rates 61 tl. dn.” It is 
not clear whether this rather large sum covers only painting, 
or the whole construction and decoration. This sepulchre, we 
are told, was on wheels.'® To the men who guarded the sepul- 
chre and to the scholars who watched and sang psalms they 
gave, in Vienna as elsewhere, refreshments and small sums of 
money, hence arose probably the saying “‘Wer will das heilige 
Grab umsonst hiiten,’”’ which Vulpius says was current down to 
his time, i.e., about 1812.7° 

The earliest wardens’ accounts mention each year a payment 
to the cantor for singing a planctus or Klage (“‘chlag”’), doubtless 
on Good Friday. By 1535 this has developed, as an above 
quoted item shows, into something called a “spil.’”’ From some 
early time, probably about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
on into the eighteenth century there was performed on Good 
Friday the so-called Passion Play of St. Stephans, which has 
has been preserved in a manuscript of the late seventeenth 
century written by Testarella, and has been published by von 
Camesina.” Testarella calls it the ““Comaedi von dem Bittern 
leyden Christi” but it is a long planctus with a rather long pro- 
logue and then a dozen or more speaking characters. It was 
given annually by the “Steuerdiener”’ of the city. Its relation, 
if any, to the earlier “chlag” or “spil’’ of the cantor is not clear. 
It was begun on a stage or platform in the church, was then 
interrupted for the Good Friday procession which bore the 
Sacrament and the body of Christ, removed from a large cru- 
cifix and placed on a bier. During this elaborate procession, 
which the players joined, the stage was removed and the sepul- 


1® As was an ancient sepulchre of Hungary, of which an illustration may 
be found in my Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy, p. 62. 

*° Vulpius, Curtosidten, II, 477. 

™ Berichte und Mitteilungen des Altertums-Vereins zu Wien, X, 327 ff. 
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chre, on wheels, was brought into the church and surrounded 
with statues and candles. Around the frame were placed twenty- 
six large wooden candelabras on which were the twenty-six 
so-called ‘“‘zechkertzen,”’ each with the name of the guild or 
“zech’’ that gave it. After the Host had been placed above the 
sepulchre and the “‘imago crucifixi” had been ‘buried,’ the sepul- 
chre was sealed by the burgomaster. Then the “Steuerdiener” 
came and finished the play, their planctus, within the enclosure 
of the frame about the sepulchre.* Von Camesina gives in a 
footnote interesting data, evidently also from Testarella, about 
a new sepulchre. The old one of 1437, which the “Fronleich- 
nambs Bruderschafft’’ had had made, became, after about two 
hundred and fifty years, quite unusable from age, so that the 
city magistrate in 1685 ordered the “‘Kirchen-Meister” to have 
a new sepulchre made. The latter did so and gave the carpenter 
for his work 300 florins, the sculptor 1200 florins, the painter 
who gilded it with good gold and smoothed it 1330 florins, a 
number of other items, including four silver lamps costing 300 
florins, brought the total cost of this sepulchre (on which they 
worked for two years) and the things pertaining to it up to the 
extremely large total of over 3600 florins. It was used for the 
first time on Good Friday in 1687. 
The Sepulchre under Jesuit Influence 

In that long period of strong Jesuit influence in Southern 
Bavaria and Austria, which began in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century with the Counter Reformation and extended far 
into the eighteenth century, the sepulchrum Christi took on that 
baroque ornateness and elaborateness that characterize Jesuit 
art. In 1685 when the above-mentioned new sepulchre in St. 
Stephans was built, Jesuit influence was at a high peak in 
Vienna and the sepulchre was doubtless of the Jesuit type, as 
the high cost would also indicate. Under Jesuit influence there 
developed, in the theaters, the deep baroque type of stage with 

™ For payments each year to the city Steuerdiener, as well as for a few 
other items for Good Friday play and procession, see J. Zeidler, Das Wiener 
Schauspiel im Mittelalter, p. 107 (Geschichte der Stadt Wien III, 2.). The sealing 
of the sepulchre by the burgomaster, as mentioned by Testarella, was con- 
tinued up to 1728 according to Joseph Ogesser, who in 1779 describes briefly 
the Depositio ceremony, Cf. Beschreibung der Metropolitankirche su St. Stephan 
in Wien, hrsg. von einem Priester der erzbischiflichen Kur (= Joseph Ogesser) 
im Jahre 1779. 
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its large use of wings (Kulissen), and in some cases the sepulchre 
had similarly an elaborate setting, with wings and back-ground. 
This was apparently the case at Mindelheim, Bavaria, where in 
the making of a new sepulchre in 1718 some 250 ells of cloth 
were used.” A similar sepulchre, with painted scenery, built 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, was and, I believe, 
still is, in the chapel on the Staffelberg in North Bavaria. It 
was provided with a mechanism by which some of its figures 
moved.™ In the City Museum of Munich there is an engraving, 
of 1771, of the sepulchre as it had been set up in the Theatiner- 
kirche of that city since 1675.% It is a baroque canopied struc- 
ture, with the Sacrifice of Isaac below, an altar-like tomb in the 
middle supported by hovering angels, and the Sacrament above. 
Its architectonic and decorative parts were done by Gump, from 
whom a sepulchre sketch has also been preserved.” A Vienna 
manuscript gives, for a long period beginning with 1695, brief 
descriptions of the sepulchres annually erected in the Augus- 
tinian Hofkirche in Vienna. These, different each year, were 
typically Jesuit in their elaborateness and their allegorical 
character; in 1699 the sepulchre represented a Royal Treasure- 
Chamber, in 1701 the Ark of the Covenant, in 1704 a Rock with 


Gushing Water, etc.”’ 

In medieval times the crucifix, or the Host, or both crucifix 
and Host were ‘buried’ in the tomb-like receptacle of the sepul- 
chre on Friday, but under Jesuit influence the “Exposition rite”’ 
established itself in South Bavaria and Austria.** In this, the 


% Fr. Zoepfi’s article, Die Feier des Karfreitags im Mindelheim des 17. und 
18. Jahrhunderts, Jahrbuch des historischen Vereins Dillingen a. D., XXX 
Jahrgang (1917), gives various archival data about the sepulchre. In 1704, 
Wilhelm Laub painted some clouds for it. For work on the new sepulchre of 
1718 the cabinet maker received 143 florins, the painter 220 fl.—large sums for 
a small city. Mindelheim had a Good Friday ‘“‘Passions-Comédie,” given on a 
public square, and an elaborate procession, with a portable Heilig Grab, borne, 
as a high honor, by the city magistrates. 

™ Dr. Friedrich Karl Hiimmer, Der Staffelberg, Kulturgeschichtliche Studie. 
Bamberg, 1906. 

% Maillinger Sammlung, Cat. Bd. I, No. 503, Carton No. 1. 

* I have not seen this or one by Ignaz Giinter (1761), both in the Munich 
Kupferstichkabinet. 

#7 See von Camesina op. cit. p. 347, note 19. 

** The present writer has a brief account of this rite in The Sepulchre of 
Christ in Art and Liturgy, p. 44 f. 
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Host was not ‘buried’ but was placed in a veiled monstrance 
above the sepulchre—in St. Stephans “an dem Spitz dess H. 
Grabs’’—where it was exposed for adoration. A crucifix, or the 
body from a crucifix, was still usually placed in the tomb-like 
part of the sepulchre, as in St. Stephans, but was subordinate 
to the Host and was sometimes entirely omitted. The old 
Depositio became thus primarily the processional bringing of the 
Host to the sepulchre and the Elevatio its processional return to 
its usual place. The third of the old ceremonies, the Visitatio, 
goes out of use. With this exposition of the Host there grew up 
the practice called “visiting the sepulchres,”’ that is, the practice, 
in cities, of visiting on Saturday and praying at the sepulchres 
of as many churches as possible. 

Although the more common liturgic play at the sepulchre, 
that of the Visitatio, was not in use in this Jesuit period, and the 
dramatic dialogue of the Descensus theme remained, as it had 
been, rare and exceptional, yet the sepulchre had still a relation 
to the drama in that it was the scene of new types of plays. 
Especially on Good Friday did Jesuit religious plays of a more 
popular character become frequent, plays meant to reach the 
common people. In this period developed also the large and 
popular Good Friday procession, quite different from the earlier 
Depositio procession. This new type of procession had itself a 
dramatic character, usually with various “figures,”’ including a 
portable sepulchre. And frequently the procession terminated 
with a play, either on a stage or at the sepulchre in the Church.” 
The Good Friday plays varied in kind but were always related 
to Christ’s work of redemption. Most common was the simple 
dialogued planctus.*° There was at times a more animated play 
covering more or less of the scope of a medieval passion play, or 
again a play of prefigurative significance such as the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, or a typically Jesuit play with allegorical features, such 


** See A. Diirrwichter, Passionsspiele auf dem Jesuiten- und Ordenstheater, 
Historische politische Blatter fiir das Katholische Deutschland, vol. 126 (1900), 
p- 551 f. 

+) Such are mentioned repeatedly by the Steyer annalist Wolfgang Lindner, 
as for example in 1610: ‘In die Parasceves ad sepulchrum Domini prope sac- 
ristiam, postquam Ven. Sacramentum ritu solenni ad reconditorium delatum 
esset, idem D. doctor de passione Domini pulcherrimum dialogum exhibuit, 
quo plurimi praesentium ad compassionem et lachrimas commoti sunt.” 
Archiv. f. d. Gesch. d. Didzese Lins, 1910. 
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as this of the year 1612: Dialogus de Passione Domini. Die 
durstige Seele. Ein schines Gesprich zwischen einem Christlichen 
Menschen onnd zween Engeln von dem Leiden Christi bey dem 
Grab zu halten™ The Augustinian Hofkirche of Vienna seems 
to have shown the same extravagance in its sepulchre plays as 
it did in its above-mentioned series of sepulchres. An example 
of its word extravagance is the title of its play in 1704: Ausge- 
legte schmertzhafte Beweinung des angehifften Heylands J. Ch. an 
dem glorwiirdig- bliihend- und heilsamsten Holtz des Kreutses Bet 
dem gnadenreichen Grab Christi. 


The Sepulchre from the Late Eighteenth Century 
to the Present Time 


In Bavaria and Austria, from about 1750 on, the influence 
of eighteenth century enlightenment, of the Illuminati, who 
were opposed to the popular religious customs so cherished by 
the folk, began to make itself felt. This showed itself in regu- 
lations concerning the sepulchre as well as in restrictions and 
prohibitions of religious plays®* and in regulations concerning the 
popular processions of Good Friday and Corpus Christi. In 
1786 the ecclesiastical authorities of the bishopric of Passau 
issued instructions and a copper-engraved model of a reasonably 
simple altar-like sepulchre.* The popular reaction to this is 
illuminating. In Straubing it gave rise to mild violence. In 
Vilshofen it brought a protest that they had received gratis an 
“‘Oelberg”™ which after its use on Thursday could be made into 
a sepulchre for Friday and that they could not afford the 
expense of setting up the new model. From Triftern came a 
protest on the ground of expense and the desire to keep their 
old sepulchre, saying in part: 


* This is one of eight short dialogues or plays in a Munich Ms. (Cgm. 4435) 
of the early seventeenth century; five were to be given at the sepulchre on Good 
Friday, two are Resurrection dialogues for Easter, the last one, in a different 
hand, is a Dance of Death. 

*® See Adalbert Sikora, Zur Geschichte des V olksschaus pieles in Tirol, Archiv, 
fiir Theatergeschichte, 11 (1905) 1 f., also his article in Zeitschrift des Ferdinaw' 
deums, L, 339 f., and Paul Legband, Miinchener Biihne und Literatur im 18. 
Jahrh. (1905), p. 57 f. 

* Text and engraving in the Kreisarchiv in Munich, H. R. Fasc. 461, No. 
36. 

™ The “Oelberg,” or Mount of Olives, was almost as popular a feature in 
the devotion of the people as was the sepulchre. 
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“Nun gnadigster Herr, Herr, es ist in anno 1727, mithin erst vor 59 Jahren, 
in dem hiesig wiirdigen Pfarrgottshaus ein Neues schénes Pomposes Grab, 
woriiber ein unkosten von 377 fl. auferlofen, errichtet worden, welches, im fahl 
solches nicht mehr errichtet werden durfte, Toder daliegen, und verfaulen 
muesste, wie dan auch auf diesem Grab in der Heiligen Fasten zeit alle Donners- 
tag um 4 Uhr abents mit vorher gehaltener Predig der heil: oelberg Christi 
mit aller andacht der anwesenden Pfarrkinder vorgestélt worden, welches 
aber bey dem Neu errichtenden Grab nicht mehr geschehen kénte. Und da 
nun das ganze Pfarr Volck zu dem schon verhandenen Grab die greste devotion 
hat, und ihnen hiebey grossen Seelen nuzen verschafen, welche andacht aber 
bey dem Neu errichtenden Grab... .sehr gering ablaufen wurde, als erge- 
het....unser....bitten....das das....grab noch ferners.... beybe- 
halten werden dirfe... .’’™ 

On March 10, 1803 the authorities in Munich, the Landes- 
direktion, issued an order requiring a simplified sepulchre. It 
states that things in the Holy Week which disfigure the most 
sacred moment in Christ’s life and degrade the exalted dignity 
to a mere entertainment must offend every right-minded Catho- 
lic.—‘‘Hieher gehéren die farbigten Glaskugeln, alle Statuen, 
Wasserkiinste, oder andere ahnliche vermeintliche Verzierun- 
gen, welche der, durch die feiernde Kirche eigentlich erreicht 
werden wollenden Absicht, ganz entgegen sind.”’ It is therefore 
ordered that beginning with the current year the “‘Grabvorstel- 
lung”’ shall consist solely of the following: (1) The Holy Sacra- 
ment, covered with a white veil, remains exposed for adoration 
on a side altar hung with black and sufficiently lighted; and (2) 
on the antependium of the altar a pictured representation of the 
Savior lying in the tomb. The copy of the order in the Kreisar- 
chiv has a third item, ‘‘Before the altar the cross lies as usual 
on a cushion,” but it is crossed out, and it does not appear in 
the printed form in Mayr’s Landesverordnungen. Although not 
mentioning the baroque architectural features, this order never- 
theless did away with them, and several churches which had 
such sepulchres and wished to continue to use them were refused 
permission. From its wording the order would seem to have 
been directed particularly against the various distinctly popular 
features. One such feature that is not mentioned but occasion- 
ally occurred was that of putting red glass over the five wounds 
so that the lights placed beneath would shine through red.* 


* Kreisarchiv H. R. Fasc. 461, No. 36. 
® See Griindliche und wahrhafite Beschreibung der Ceremonien und Gebriuche 
welche in der Char-woche ... .gehalten werden . . . .von Theophilander, 1741. 
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The simplified and unpopular sepulchres after 1803 were 
dubbed by the folk ‘‘Montgelas-Sepulchres,” from Count von 
Montgelas, one of the Illuminati and an influential Bavarian 
statesman, disliked by the clergy because of his policies and 
actions towards the church and the monasteries. 

The order of 1803 was rescinded by Ludwig I in 1830. Sepul- 
chres could again be more ornate, and these adorned and illumi- 
nated Easter sepulchres are still in use and held in high esteem 
in Southern Germany and Austria. Since the custom is limited 
largely to these countries and is not in the Roman liturgy, the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites, about thirty years ago, took up 
the question of whether it should be approved and sanctioned. 
After a rather full discussion it was decided that, in regions 
where it was an old and cherished custom, it was proper and 
permissible to continue the sepulchre rite.*” The following 
words, written in 1902, describe primarily the Easter sepulchres 
in the bishopric of Augsburg :** 


“The sepulchre, the “heilige Grab,” is the longed for culmination in the 
representation of the Lord’s Passion. In the enthusiasm of the people for a 
very beautiful sepulchre, a grateful field for development is opened up to 
Christian art. As essential parts of the sepulchre we mention: the carved or 
painted figure, usually life-size, of the Saviour reposing in the tomb, the sepul- 
chre-guards, the “‘throne’’ for the Sacrament, and the so-called ‘“‘Heiliggrab- 
kugeln.”’ These are varicolored glass spheres, about four inches in diameter 
and filled with water, dozens of which are set up on suitable stands about the 
sepulchre, often in several rows one above the other. They are brightly illum- 
inated by lights placed behind them. In order to increase the color effect, 
chemicals, such as ‘‘Kugellack,” are mixed with the water, while some copper 
dissolved in aqua fortis gives a light green color. Also the church windows are 
covered with black hangings to keep out the day-light. Older sepulchres are 
often quite theatrical, with wings and back ground, and frequently of huge 
size. .... In monasteries and in the parish churches of cities whole flower 
gardens are placed before the sepulchre.”’ 


This Augsburg description of 1902 applies pretty well, I 
think, to the present day usage of South Bavaria and Austria, 
except that the guards and the Heiliggrabkugeln are perhaps 
not so common as here indicated. In the Easter sepulchres that 
I have myself seen, namely those of some of the Munich 


®” Decreta authentica, IV, 433. 
See Religiise Volksgebriuche im Bisthum Augsburg, in Der Katholtk, 
Jahrg. 82 (1902). 
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churches, the chief features, in addition to the Host in the veiled 
monstrance and the image of Christ in the tomb, were the 
illuminations and the banks of flowers. 

Net C. Brooks 


University of Illinois 





THE PETITE PALLACE OF PETTIE 
HIS PLEASURE 


The Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure (1576) has a tiny 
niche in literary history mainly because it is the most notable 
document, before Euphues, in the development of euphuism. 
It also receives some attention from students of Elizabethan 
fiction. This article aims to summarize Pettie’s sources and to 
discuss certain aspects of his technique—if one may use such a 
pretentious word. 

The book contains twelve stories, of which eleven are on 
classical subjects—Sinorix and Camma, Tereus and Progne, 
Germanicus and Agrippina, Amphiaraus and Eriphile, Icilius 
and Virginia, Admetus and Alcest, Scilla and Minos, Curiatius 
and Horatia, Cephalus and Procris, Minos and Pasiphae, 
Pygmalion’s Friend. 

There were at least three readily accessible versions of the 
story of Sinorix and Camma, in Plutarch, Hoby’s Courtier, and 
The Diall of Princes, and Pettie probably knew all three. But 
all the evidence points to the Courtier.2 Koeppel noted that in 
Pettie and Castiglione Sinorix is governor of the city, while in 
Plutarch and Guevara he is only an important citizen; and that 
Pettie places the scene in the Italian Siena instead of the Galatia 
of Plutarch and Guevara.’ Other details peculiar to Pettie and 
the Courtier are the nature of the arguments uséd by those per- 
suading Camma to marry, the effect of the poison on Sinorix, 
and the circumstantial conclusion in which Camma goes home, 
lies down on her bed, and cries to her dead husband to welcome 
her to the skies. 


1 Petite Pallace, ed. Gollancz, 1908, p. xiv. See Plutarch’s Moralia (ed. 
Bernardakis, Leipsic, 1889), II, 234; if Pettie read Plutarch, he would probably 
have used the popular Latin translation of the De claris mulieribus by Ranu- 
tinus (e.g., Moralia, Paris, 1526, fol. lviii). The other references are Hoby’s 
Courtier (Tudor Translations), Bk. iii. p. 236; Diall of Princes (London, 1557), 
Bk. ii, c. 5; or The Diall of Princes, selections ed. K. N. Colvile (London, 1919), 
pp. 33 ff. 

2 A glance of Guevara’sversion would put it out of court, though Landmann 
took it as Pettie’s source (Der Euphuismus, pp. 74 ff.), and though the latest 
editor of Guevara, Mr. Colvile, repeats the ascription as a fact (Diall, 1919, 
p. xxviii). 

3 Quellen und Forschungen, LXX, 25. Castiglione names no city. 
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Most of the other stories depart so far from the original plot 
that one can only conjecture the most probable source; in some 
cases a vague recollection of a popular tale would be enough to 
set the author’s fancy working. With this proviso, the stories 
may be assigned as follows: 


Tereus and Progne—Ovid, Metam. vi. 424 ff. 

Germanicus and Agrippina-Tacitus, Ann. i. 33, 69; ii. 43, 73 ff.; iii. 1-6, etc. 

Amphiaraus and Eriphile—Hyginus, Fab. 69-73. 

Icilius and Virginia—Livy iii. 44-58. (Pettie, I, 162, paraphrases the speech 
of Virginius which is only briefly summarized by Painter, Palace of Pleasure, 
ed. Jacobs, I, 38). 

Admetus and Alcest—Hyginus, Fab. 50-51. 

Scilla and Minos—Ovid, Metam. viii. 1 ff. 

Curiatius and Horatia—Livy i. 24 ff., or Painter, i. 1. 

Cephalus and Procris—Ovid, Metam. vii. 690 ff., and perhaps Ars Am., iii. 

707-8, 731-2, 737-44. 

Minos and Pasiphae—Ars Am. i. 289 ff., 313 ff. Pettie also uses Servius’s com- 
ment on the version in Vergil, Ecl. vi. 46 (Servius, ed. Thilo and Hagen, 
Ill, 74). 

Pygmalion’s Friend—Ovid, Metam, x. 243 ff. 


Pettie’s dainty edifices are all built on the same formula, 
and one tale may be outlined by way of reminder of his method. 
History is not much concerned with the ante-nuptial life of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, but Pettie, as always, concentrates 
on courtship. Thirty-one out of forty pages are given up to 
sighs and endless conversation. Germanicus is a gentleman of 
the court who wins his bride from obdurate parents and estab- 
lishes her in a cottage. Stirred to action, he rises high in the 
emperor’s service and is made his heir. Agrippina discourses 
for nearly four pages on the dangers of great place, quoting 
Ennius and Euripides, and referring to Romulus and Remus, 
Eteocles and Polynices, Jugurtha, Adalesia and Alerane, Saul, 
Caligula, Nero, and others. Tiberius, a courtier, plots against 
Germanicus in order to supplant him. Germanicus is quickly 
disposed of, Agrippina laments over him, refuses food, and soon 
dies. Pettie’s closing sermon exhorts women not to let their 
husbands be too ambitious, and not to drive them to seek wealth 
for the gratification of feminine vanity. Tacitus might well 
have rubbed his eyes. 

All Pettie’s tales deal with one subject, love. The chief 
characters are a young man and woman who fall in love at first 
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sight; at least one of them does. After the first attack the 
sufferer retires to his or her chamber to pour out a long soliloquy 
on love in general and the beloved in particular, with many 
examples drawn from history and fiction, classical, Biblical, 
modern. Sometimes the soliloquy is occasioned by rejection or 
injury, and becomes a tirade (not always serious) against the 
sex, male or female. Sometimes it is a debate on a matter of 
conduct—shall she marry again, or not? From two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the normal story is devoted to love-making of 
Pettie’s invention, and the classic fable is dragged in at the end 
to provide the catastrophe. Action the author hastens over in 
order to get his characters talking again. 

Like Painter and most Elizabethans, Pettie is an indefati- 
gable moralizer, but his morality often shades off into etiquette. 
His tales are exempla, and treat problems of the heart such as 
are now answered in Inquirers’ Corners of the newspapers— 
should a man marry beneath him? how can jealousy be 
avoided? At the end Pettie frequently makes a direct appeal to 
his jury of Gentlewomen Readers for their verdict upon the 
delicate questions of amatory and matrimonial ethics which the 
story has raised. In tone the tales are all alike, without a trace 
of tragic feeling. Pettie writes for women, and he bows and 
smirks and rallies them like a Master of Ceremonies in the Pump 
Room. He affects the attitude that his stories are unconsidered 
trifles, told in confidence, which shadow forth the doings of 
certain real persons. Thus Pettie’s sources are so transformed 
that they would often be unrecognizable but for the names and 
the unimportant tragic incidents. Metamorphoses and other 
supernatural occurrences are freely rationalized or omitted alto- 
gether. Characters and incidents, dialogue, soliloquies, letters, 
are invented for romantic purposes. Sententiousness, partly 
mock-earnest, is everywhere. 

Turning to Pettie’s possible models one meets at once the 
dour figure of Guevara. While the influence of the Diail on the 
style of Pettie and Lyly could not have been very great—and 
anyhow is not in question here—they are generally thought to 
have been indebted to it for subject-matter.‘ Certainly all three 
have much talk and sententiousness and little action, but 
Guevara had no monopoly of these things, however much he 


*R. W. Bond, Works of Lyly, I, 136 ff.; Gollancz, Petite Pallace, I, xii. 
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may have encouraged the Elizabethan appetite for them, and 
Pettie at least can hardly be shown to have borrowed exten- 
sively. There are resemblances between Pettie’s sermonizings 
and those of the Diall and Guevara’s Letters (Englished by 
Hellowes, 1574, and Fenton, 1575), but the ideas are common- 
places, and what debt there was is too vague to be itemized. 

Whatever Pettie may have got from Guevara, he could 
hardly have learned from him the technique of the romantic 
love-story, and for that one needs to look at fiction of a different 
sort from the prosings of Marcus Aurelius. The romantic 
Elizabethan story-tellers are sometimes lumped together as if 
they all wrote in the same way. One reads, for instance, that 
“Greene .. . . in following Lyly, was in reality carrying on the 
tradition of the English novel as established by Gascoigne and 
as used by Pettie, Whetstone, Riche, and the rest of the earlier 
writers of fiction.’”* Gascoigne’s story has dialogue, letters, and 
much talk of love, and Pettie was well acquainted with Gas- 
coigne’s writings.” But his plot is far more intricate than Pettie’s 
simple fables; the story records the progress of guilty intrigue 
rather than romantic courtship, with somewhat different dia- 
logue and atmosphere; instead of Pettie’s many, long, and ornate 
soliloquies there is, I think, only one short one; and there is 
little moralizing. Gascoigne’s influence doubtless counted, but 
only so far as it coincided with another, which we are coming to. 

Gascoigne was writing a modified imitation of the Franco- 
Italian novella. While novelle are not all alike, it is obvious that 
there is a gulf between Pettie and Boccaccio, Bandello, and the 


5 Certain illustrations in Pettie perhaps came from the Diall, e.g., the 
anecdote of the Grecian ladies (Pettie, I, 81-82, Diall, ed. 1557, fol. 253; that 
of the faithful wife of Fulvius Torquatus (Pettie, II, 106, Diall, fol. 108); that 
of Pompey (Pettie, II, 147, Diall, fol. 103). 

* J. C. Jordan, Robert Greene, p. 46. Cf. Bond (I, 159): “The Aduentures 
of Master F. I. (Ferdinando Ieronimo), in its subject-matter, its love-making, 
its letters, the coquetry of its heroine Elinor, and its general aspect as a picture 
of polite society, forms the only anticipation of Euphues in English literature.” 

7 See myarticle in the Philological Quarterly,October, 1926. The acute dis- 
coveries and speculations of B. M. Ward (Introduction to a reprint of A Hun- 
dreth Sundrie Flowres, London, 1926) do not affect the present discussion, but 
perhaps give more color to Pettie’s alleged use of real persons and events. He 
must have been aware of the relations of Gascoigne, Hatton, and Oxford, and 
the succés de scandale of the Gascoigne publications might have inspired a 
real imitation or an advertising dodge. 
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rest. The typical Italian novella has plenty of action, is closely 
knit, with little or no moralizing, as a rule without letters or 
soliloquies or amorous dialogue, and with much less interest in 
romantic wooing than in adultery. In fact the tone of Pettie’s 
stories comes considerably nearer to the lighter parts of the 
Courtier than to the average novella. 

There was available, however, a model which in some tales 
combines all the characteristic ingredients of Pettie’s salads, 
namely, the versions of Bandello by Boisteau and Belleforest.® 
One meets many confused statements about the Italian and 
French sources of Painter and Fenton, in spite of Koeppel’s clear 
exposition.’ A result perhaps of this haziness is that Belleforest 
is sometimes regarded as a colorless medium, whereas he fre- 
quently treats his original with as much freedom as Pettie treats 
Ovid in his Tereus and Progne. The truth was stated by Dr. 
Canby, that Belleforest’s “rhetorical reworking of the uncon- 
taminated novelle of Bandello was perhaps a main agent in the 

‘introduction of this fashion of story-telling into England.’”"® My 
object is simply to emphasize this view, which, though certainly 
not novel, is perhaps not sufficiently recognized. 


Pettie, as the title of his book implies, was a devout student 
of Painter, and he alludes to a number of French tales translated 
by Painter." The narrative manner of Belleforest would also 


* Since Boisteau translated only the first six, a very small fraction of the 
whole number, and since the courtly and romantic elements are much more 
pronounced in Belleforest, it is needless to refer any further to Boisteau. 

* E.g. “Painter... .supplies versions of a hundred and one tales, some 
forty of which are taken from Boccaccio and Bandello; Fenton . . . . reproduces 
thirteen tales of Bandello; and both, for the most part, are content with simple, 
faithful translation” (Cam. Hist., III, 343). Sir Sidney Lee said that Painter 
knew Bandello only through the French (French Renaissance, p. 136). Lord 
Ernle says: “Probably neither Painter nor Fenton knew Italian; both used 
the French versions of Belleforest” (Nineteenth Century, Oct., 1922, p. 574). 
The facts are that of the twenty-five tales in Painter taken from Bandello 
nine are directly from the Italian and sixteen from the French; all of Fenton’s 
are from the French, and he is very far from being a simple, faithful translator. 

10 Short Story in English, 1909, p. 110. And see R. L. Douglas, Introduc- 
tion to Fenton’s Bandello (Tudor Translations, 1898), I, xxx-xxxi. 

1 The references are these: 

Lord of Virle—Painter ii.27; Belleforest 13; Bandello iii. 17; Pettie I, 27. 
Countess of Salisbury—Painter i. 46; Boisteau 1; Band. ii. 37; Pettie I, 33, 
35. 
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affect Pettie through the heightened medium of Fenton, and 
Fenton’s semi-euphuistic style would be an added attraction. 
It would need far too much space to discuss in detail Belleforest’s 
revamping of Bandello, but a specimen story may be outlined, 
that of Don Diego and Ginevra.” Diego, a young courtier, loses 
his way, meets the mother of Ginevra, and is invited to her 
castle. He is dazzled by the charms of Ginevra, which are 
catalogued more amply in French than in Italian. Both are 
inarticulate, and cannot sleep on account of their passion. There 
is much moralizing on love which is not in Bandello. While 
Bandello records the enamorment in narrative form, with little 
talk, and only one or two bits of soliloquy, and one letter, Belle- 
forest pays less attention to narrative than to courtly conver- 
sation, and has many long dialogues, soliloquies, discourses on 
the instability of fortune and women and men, and several 
letters in full. The rest of the tale need not be pursued. Nor is 
there any need of running through other tales, such as those of 
the Duchess of Malfi, Alerane and Adelasia, the Lord of Virle, 
Salimbene and Angelica, Livio and Camilla, and so on. As 
far as the plots permit, Belleforest turns them into courtly 
romances by adding traditional romantic and pastoral elements. 

Of course Bandello is not entirely barren of these elements; 
samples of all of them can be found. But they are comparatively 
slight. I have not noticed more than twelve or thirteen solilo-) , 
quies in Bandello, while they are very numerous in Belleforest,) 
much longer, and richly adorned with examples of great lovers. 
It is unnecessary to labor a point which, after all, is not a 
novelty, but one of these romantic elements calls for further 
attention, namely the use of letters. Dr. H. J. Savage, in dis- 
cussing the convention, and arguing for the influence of the 
Lucres of Aeneas Sylvius, says: 


“Now the important fact which unites Lucres, Painter, and Fenton, is 





Duchess of Savoy—Painter i. 45; Boisteau 6; Band. ii. 44; Pettie I, 33, 35, 
II, 12, 107. 
Romeo and Juliet—Painter ii. 25; Boisteau 3; Band. ii. 9; Pettie I, 42, 168. 
Alerane and Adelasia—Painter i. 44; Belleforest 7; Band. ii. 27; Pettie I, 78, 
103, II, 12. 
Countess of Celant—Painter ii. 24; Belleforest 20; Band. i. 4; Pettie II, 133. 
Faustine—Painter ii. 10; Belleforest 59; Band. i. 36; Pettie II, 133. 
2 Bandello, i.27; Belleforest, 18; Painter, ii. 29. 
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that the letters in every case are from Italian sources. It may therefore be said 
that the convention of the letter reached English fiction from the Italian.” 


Dr. Savage names eight stories of Painter’s in which letters 
are used.“ All of these stories, he says, have their origin in 
Bandello. Concerning the story of Lucrece Dr. Savage says: 
‘“Lucrece sent a post to Rome to her father and another to Ardea 
to her husband,” but neither is given in full.’ Taking Bandello 
as the source he finds this a symptom of Italian influence. But 
the source was Livy, and Painter merely translates what Livy 
says about letters. Of the other eight stories in Painter which 
have letters, seven are taken from the French, and only one 
(ii. 26) from Italian. In four stories (Didaco and Violenta, 
Duchess of Savoy, Countess of Salisbury, Lord of Virle) Ban- 
dello merely states that there were letters; in every case Painter 
gives the text of the letters, translated from the French. In the 
tales of the Countess of Celant and the Lords of Nocera, Bandello 
does not even refer to letters; the text of letters appears first in 
the French, and hence in Painter. In the story of Don Diego 
Bandello does give the text of one letter; Painter, following the 
French, has several. In the tale of the Two Gentlewomen of 
Venice, the only one of the lot translated directly from Bandello, 
Painter, like his original, says there were letters, but gives the 
text (not in the Italian) of only a poem which accompanied one 
(I, 129). Dr. Savage states that “of Fenton’s thirteen stories, 
all translated from Bandello, eight have epistles, and two of the 
eight contain interchanges of letters.” Since the habits of Ban- 
dello and Belleforest in the matter of letters have been suffi- 


% The Beginning of Italian Influence in English Prose Fiction, PMLA, 
XXXII (1917), 1-21. 

4 The page-numbers indicate where letters occur in Painter (ed. Jacobs): 
Rape of Lucrece (I, 23); Duchess of Savoy (I, 309); Countess of Salisbury 
(I, 343); Countess of Celant (III, 61); Two Gentlewomen of Venice (III, 129- 
130); Lord of Virle (III, 166-67, 181-83); Don Diego and Ginevra (III, 244-45, 
255); Lords of Nocera (III, 373). One may add a ninth story which Dr. Savage 
overlooked, that of Didaco and Violenta (I, 229). 

Letters in Fenton’s Bandello (Tudor Translations) occur as follows: I, 
121, 138, 147, 198, 200, 219, 257, II, 30, 181, 220, 221, 264, 276. 

Letters in Pettie: Sinorix and Gamma (I, 24-26-29,); Icilius and Virginia 
(I, 151-53, 153); Admetus and Alcest (I, 177-78, 180-82); Scilla and Minos 
(II, 7); Curiatius and Horatia (II, 41-42, 42-43). A letter is also said to have 
been sent from Eriphile to Infortunio, though the text is not given (I, 131). 
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ciently indicated, it is enough to repeat that all of Fenton’s 
stories were taken from the French. Thus, while Italian novelle 
do occasionally contain letters, the use and elaboration of them 
as a romantic convention in sixteenth century fiction should be 
assigned to Boisteau and especially Belleforest. 

And the letter was only one of the courtly elements popu- 
larized in English fiction largely through this French redaction. 
The others have already been described—preoccupation with 
romantic courtship, amorous soliloquies and dialogue full of 
examples, tirades against both sexes, moralizing on love and 
fortune, appeals for judgment. While some or all of these 
appear in other Renaissance writers, the most natural and impor- 
tant channel through which they reached England was Belle- 
forest. In Belleforest and Painter and Fenton, it is true, these 
elements are often embedded in stories which as wholes are not 
like Pettie’s, but Pettie, an artist in his way, read them and 
selected what appealed to him. To get a tale of Pettie’s out of a } 
good example of Belleforest’s, reproduce the first half as it | 
stands, and abridge the second half to a few pages—that is the 
simple “figure in the carpet.”’ 

The same influences which affected Pettie of course affected 
his successors, along with other influences. Lyly’s debts to 
Pettie have been plentifully shown. Still more marked was the 
discipleship, in technique, of Greene, who frequently refers to 
Pettie’s tales,* and even follows him in reworking classic story, ' 
for instance, in Euphues his Censure to Philautus. 

Dovuctas Busx 


_ 
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% See Koeppel, p. 27, note. 





GRIMUR THOMSEN—A PIONEER BYRON 
STUDENT 


Critics may differ as to the artistic value of Byron’s poetry. 
When his literary influence is in question, there is no dissension. 
Of English poets, past and present, Shakespeare alone has had 
a wider influence. Byron’s influence developed, however, much 
more rapidly than Shakespeare’s. 

There is a cosmopolitan element in Byronism; it therefore 
has a universal appeal; it is essentially human and has conse- 
quently found, and still finds, a ready response in many hearts. 
Castelar strikes a keynote in saying of Byron: ‘From his mouth 
came our hopes and fears. He has tied us with his blood. There 
is no one with whom some song of his is not woven. His life is 
like a funeral torch over our graves.’ No wonder that such 
poetry should find a wide domain. And poets all over Conti- 
nental Europe have echoed Byron’s song; from Norway to Italy, 
from France to Russia, and translations from Byton’s works are 
equally universal. That Byron’s power was also felt in Iceland, 
the western outpost of European civilization, I have shown in 
detail elsewhere." 

Among Icelandic poet-admirers of Byron, Grimur Thomsen 
deserves particular consideration. He was a pioneer in the field 
of Byron study. He was not only one of the first writers to 
introduce the poet to Scandinavia but also, as will be shown in 
detail below, the first Icelandic poet who shows the influence of 
Byron. He is therefore of twofold importance.? 

With the publication in 1845 of his work On Lord Byron,’ 
Thomsen virtually introduced Byron to the general public in 
Denmark and Iceland. The book still remains one of the very 
few written about Byron and Byronism in any of the Scandi- 
navian languages.‘ As Thomsen’s work is long out of print and 


1 See Richard Beck, Byron and Byronism in Iceland, Cornell University, 
1924. 

? Grimur Thorgrimsson Thomsen (1820-1896) was a poet, essayist, journal- 
ist, diplomat, and politician; in short, a man of more than usual brilliancy and 
versatility. Profundity and vigor mark the best of his poems. 

* For this he received the degree of Master of Arts from the University of 
Copenhagen; this was later by a royal decree made equivalent to Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

* Outside of G. Brandes’ well-known Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
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in very few hands, a summary of its contents warrants no 
apology. 

In his introduction Thomsen discusses at considerable length 
(pp. 1-7) the relation between a man of genius and his age. A 
man of genius, whose essential characteristic is a creative 
faculty, is the product of his own age; by it he is moulded and 
influenced, but the period in which he appears is in turn in- 
fluenced by him. The relation between a man of genius and 
his age being so close, Thomsen finds that three main points 
must be taken into consideration when one is interpreting Byron 
or any other great poet: 

(1) The character of the age in which the poet appeared and 
to which he belongs historically. That means a study of the 
poetry of the period out of which the poet so to speak grew (in 
this case English literature before Byron), it also includes an 
examination of those works of poetry, in the study of which the 
genius concerned has been engaged in his youth—his formative 
years. 

(2) Byron’s personality, his poetic individuality as belong- 
ing to a certain age, and yet as different from it. Further, 
looking at the poet as an organic link in the development of his 
period, and considering him as belonging to the world as a whole, 
we, his successors, have the advantage as well as the duty of 

(3) Examining his influence on posterity and especially of 
course on its poetry. 

In the first part of the study itself (pp. 8-44), Thomsen then 
surveys English literature before Byron. He describes the 
various forces at work in the intellectual life of the English 
nation before the poet peer appeared on the scene. He also 
estimates Byron’s relation and debt to preceding poets. In 
Thomsen’s opinion Shakespeare, Spenser, and Burns did most 
‘o make Byron what he was. He tells us that Shakespeare’s 
historical outlook on life, Spenser’s flowing rhymes, and Burns’ 
vigorous, universal lyrics are reborn in Byron’s poetry. 

The Icelandic critic goes on to point out, how natural it was 





Literature, Vol. 1V, Naturalism in England, largely dealing with Byron, I have 
been able to find only two other books on Byron in any of the Scandinavian 
languages, viz., a Swedish translation of E. Brydges: Letters on the Character 
and Poetical Genius of Lord Byron, 1831, and K. Elze’s: Lord Byron, translated 
into Danish by K. Kroman, 1876. 
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that a poetical tendency like Byron’s should appear in England, 
both because of the melancholy trend in the character of the 
nation as a whole, and still more because of the prevailing social, 
moral, and political conditions in the country. If we add to 
these the influence of the French Revolution, we can easily see 
how well the soil was prepared for Byronism. England was 
then and still is rich in reminiscences from the Middle Ages, but 
against these ages with their religious and political conventions 
the French Revolution directed its attacks. Thomsen observes, 
that we find in Byron the conflict between the Middle Ages and 
the new day. Byronism is for him a natural outgrowth of the 
clash between the old views and the new, between medieval 
conservatism and the liberal tendencies of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

That is not all, however; Thomsen advances other causes 
for the making of Byron. As a poet the latter could not but 
note the unjust difference made by public opinion between the 
successful general and the inspired poet; between the practical 
and the theoretical, the material and the spiritual values in 
life. Not to forget personal sorrows, difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, felt by none more keenly than the sensitive poet. All 
these forces, Thomsen maintains, helped to mould Byron and 
his views, and must therefore be taken into consideration 
when we are interpreting him. Byronism is made up of elements 
formed by the various conflicts which the poet met in life. 

The last three pages of this part of his book Thomsen devotes 
to a comparison of Byron and Chateaubriand. The latter had 
asserted that he was a spiritual parent of the former. Thomsen 
refutes this claim of Chateaubriand’s and maintains that the 
likeness which exists between the two writers is due to the 
similarity of their circumstances and experiences, especially 
in youth. He holds that their works are written independently, 
that similar ideas and opinions are in their case expressed in 
two different countries almost simultaneously. 

Having thus accounted for what we may term the historical 
qualifications of Lord Byron’s genius, Thomsen devotes the 
second part of his book (pp. 45-131) to a description and an 
interpretation of Byron’s personality. He emphasizes the fact 
that it is, at least in the case of Byron, impossible to separate 
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the poet, and the man; in order to understand Byron’s poetry we 
must have a thorough knowledge as well as an understanding of 
Byron’s life, because these two are so closely connected; they 
are so to speak two parallel aspects of the poet’s individuality, 
through which alone they can be explained. 

Our critic then discusses the sources he has employed in 
his study of Byron’s life. These include: Thomas Moore, Sw. 
Belloc, Lady Blessington, Marquis Salvo, Galt, Medwin, and a 
great number of other authors, enumerated in his bibliography 
(Anhang, pp. 239-40). 

Thomsen’s biography of Byron, although of literary merit, 
need not be retold here. He describes the poet’s domestic cir- 
cumstances, his ancestry, his family, home life, school and college 
days, his marriage and separation; his travels and literary ac- 
tivities—in short, the well known facts of Byron’s life. 

In conclusion Thomsen ranks Byron as England’s second 
greatest poet (inferior, we may suppose, to Shakespeare alone) 
and as one of the greatest poets of his day. On Byron’s mission 
our critic remarks, that he not only passed judgment on the 
corruption of his day, its cant and hypocrisy, but that he “did 
much more to unveil the ideal.”” As a man Byron was great, 
noble, passionate, but somewhat gloomy, Thomsen tells us; 
likewise he points out how full of contrasts Byron’s character 
was. 

A detailed discussion of Byron’s works follows (pp. 132- 
231). The writer points out as characteristic of the latest poetry 
that its chief and best representatives are not content with 
exhibiting their strength and ability in one special branch of 
poetry, and developing their views of life in only one direction; 
on the contrary they write all sorts of poetry. A glance at the 
list of the great poets of the nineteenth century reveals this; 
all of them were at the same time epic, dramatic, and lyric 
poets. It is also interesting to note, Thomsen observes, how 
these principal phases of what we term poetry, although all 
have in them some lyric element, follow in a necessary order one 
after another and thus show the development of the poet. This 
we can see in the growth and the life of the new poets; they begin 
by writing lyric poems, then romances, tales, novels, and at 
last dramas. As illustrative of this procedure, Thomsen names 
Goethe, Schiller, and the Danish poet Oehlenschleger. To that 
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list he adds Byron, whose works are in chronological order: 
Hours of Idleness, a collection of lyric poems, the lyric epos 
Childe Harold; tales: The Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, The 
Corsair, The Siege of Corinth, Parisina, and others; dramas: 
Manfred, Cain, Heaven and Earth, etc. 

Having thus classified Byron’s writings Thomsen treats 
them at length, commenting upon their subject matter and on 
the poet’s outlook on life as expressed and developed in them. 
He finds Byron’s world view gloomy and pessimistic. As the 
poet looks at human life he clearly sees how far short we fall 
of realizing our ideals; and this antithesis between the ideal 
and the real, between nature and civilization, Thomsen holds, 
constitutes the core of Byronism. The Byronic ‘“weltschmerz” 
and despair have grown out of the poet’s bitter realization of 
how far we are from realizing our goal—happiness in life. 

The third part of the book (pp. 232—238) is a summary and 
a conclusion. It deals with Byron’s influence on later poets 
in France and Germany, the countries in which Byron’s power 
was, at that time, strongest. But Thomsen also speaks of the 
future of Byronism. He admits that it is difficult to predict 
what influence Byron will have; he expects, however, that the 
humor and indifferent tone of Don Juan will spread widely and 
find many imitators. He also thinks that a future dramatic 
genius wiil find in Byron’s fantastic dramas an important factor 
for the regeneration of the drama. 

This prophecy made in 1843 had perhaps already then (this 
said in the light of later researches), and has at least now come 
true to a great extent. Don Juan has led to the creation of 
similar social satires, e.g. Adam Homo in Denmark and Jevgent 
Onjegin in Russia. 

Byron’s mysteries or “fantastic dramas,” as we may well 
call them, have indeed not brought about a regeneration of the 
drama, but they have at least been the source of inspiration for 
other writers. Paludan Miiller, the Danish poet, may be named 
as an example.’ Therefore, the Icelandic critic was not far amiss 
in his prophecy. 

Aside from its literary-historical significance, being, as 
was suggested, practically the introduction of Byron to 

5 See Richard Beck, Byron and Byronism, Cornell University, 1924. p. 
23-24. 
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Scandinavia, Thomsen’s book has a value of its own. It is a 
scholarly piece of work, systematic in its treatment of the sub- 
ject, thorough and trustworthy, due allowance of course being 
made for the fact that it was written more than eighty years 
ago, and that since then the study of Byron has greatly ad- 
vanced and many documents of first importance have been 
brought to light. It is evident, however, from the bibliographical 
list appended to Thomsen’s work that he has consulted all the 
important works on Byron then available, as well as publica- 
tions of minor importance. He has made an earnest attempt to 
exhaust his field of study, to get at the heart of things and reveal 
the truth about Byron. He does not take his informants on 
faith; he criticizes them freely and has many faults to find with 
them. He complains about the lack of a clear and sound, and 
above all a historical interpretation of Byron’s life and genius, be- 
cause none of his biographers has fully realized the intimate rela- 
tion between the poet and his age. Thomsen’s aim is therefore 
to amend this deficiency of his predecessors, to interpret 
Byron’s genius in the light of his historical past, and also to 
explain his character through the conditions, social as well as 
private, under which he lived. It is a thoroughly modern ap- 
proach. Nor will any one who reads the book sympathetically 
deny that the writer has, at least partly, succeeded in what he 
set out to do. 

Thomsen observes in his preface that he especially feels 
he has handled his subject with too much appreciation. From 
reading his book, I can not, however, see that he is partial; 
to me it seems that he is only sympathetic enough to see Byron 
in the white light of truth, to understand him and interpret 
him in an unprejudiced way. 

From what has been said, it is clear that Thomsen’s work 
is in more than one sense a pioneer study of Byron, and as such 
it deserves our attention and veneration. 

But how was the book received? What influence, if any, 
did it have? Unfortunately, I am not in a position to deal 
with the criticism to which it was subjected upon publication, 
not being able to consult the papers of that time. As an evi- 
dence of the value of Thomsen’s contribution to the vast 
number of books on Byron, the words of two Icelandic writers 
may, however, be quoted. Steingrimur Thorsteinsson, one of 
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Iceland’s greatest poets, and a scholar of note, for a long time 
president of The State College of Iceland, has this to say on 
the subject. “By his excellent work on Lord Byron, Gr. Thomsen 
did much to make the poet and his poetry known in Denmark, 
and this work has probably also brought about that more 
people in our country (Iceland), than else would have been the 
case, became acquainted with Byron’s poetry.’ 

Another well-known Icelandic scholar, Dr. J. Thorkelsson, 
comments in a biography of Thomsen:’ ‘The Danish estheti- 
cians, H. C. Andersen and Oehlenschleger, ina letter to Grimur 
Thomsen, August 14th, 1844, pass this judgment on his work 
on Byron, that it shows scholarship, brilliancy, deep feeling, 
keenness, and accurate knowledge of the matter with which it 
deals. There are also many signs that the work aroused great 
interest, and the following year the king awarded to Thomsen a 
stipend for travel in Continental Europe, especially in order to 
make it possible for him to increase his knowledge of the newer 
languages.” 

Furthermore Thorkelsson says: “His (i.e. Thomsen’s) prin- 
cipal work in Danish is of course the work on Byron. Before 
he wrote it, they (i.e. the Danish) had no available book about 
the poet.” 

Thorkelsson’s statement is of double value for us, as along 
with his opinion, it gives us an insight into what Danish writers 
thought of Thomsen’s work. 

Thomsen did not, however, stop at writing about Byron; he 
rendered into Icelandic the following of the latter’s poems: 
“The Destruction of Sennacherib,”’ three stanzas of “The 
Tear,” and “The Isles of Greece.” 

And now a pertinent question suggests itself: Does Thomsen 
who admired Byron and was deeply interested in his works, 
show any influence of the English poet? I shall attempt to 
answer that question. 

In 1844 Thomsen published* a poem entitled “Sjémanna- 
visur’”’ (Sailor’s Song) which in his collections of poems of 1880 
and of 1906, with a few slight changes in the wording, appears 


* Steingrimur Thorsteinsson, Ljédmeli eftir Byron, Reykjavik, 1903, p. 
120. 

7 In the periodical Andvari, 1898, pp. 5-6. 

8 In the periodical Ny Fjelagsrit, pp. 143-44. 
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under the title ““Hafid’’ (The Ocean); this is classed among 
Thomsen’s translations from Byron. 

It is not, however, in strictness a translation; rather it is an 
imitation, and a very free one at that, of stanzas CLXXIX- 
CLXXXII in Canto IV of Childe Harold beginning: ‘Roll on, 
thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll.” This is clear from a 
comparison of the Icelandic poem to the original English. A 
prose translation of the former runs thus: 


“A mighty tempest sweeps across the ocean ploughing deep the desert sea; 
each of its footprints is a deep vale and wide, between which dark blue moun- 
tains rise high; as the storm plows forth invisible, it clears a road where no 
other can. 

“Tf a visible foot treads the sea, it goes at once back into its old course; at 
the hands of the violent waves a sudden danger is always prepared for mortal 
man, but, Eternal Tempest, before you shivers the violent sea and obeys your 
command.” 

“It feels apprehension as you draw near and it sighs and laments grief- 
stricken; when the storm waxes, it struggles and roars and rushes forth with a 
white flood of waves, but afterwards, in a sobbing mood, it roars for a long time, 
swollen and sighing with sorrow.” 

“But whether you rush forth raging or you move not, resting, calm and 
peaceful, you are always, blue ocean, the Almighty’s glorious mirror, and your 
frame, high and large, also becomes you—your frame which is: all kingdoms 
and empires.” 


Compare this poem to the English original.® It is without 
doubt inspired by and based upon Byron’s stanzas, the so-called 
“‘Apostrophe to the Ocean’’; this indebtedness the poet himself 
has recognized, as he classes the poem among translations from 
Byron. It is motivated by a similar thought: the greatness of 
the forces of nature, the tempest and the ocean contrasted with 
the smallness and weakness of mortal man, but it is just as 
much Thomsen’s as Byron’s except for the last stanza, which is 
almost a literal translation of stanza CLX XXIII of Childe 
Harold: 

‘Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 


Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze or gale or storm,” 


and of the beginning of stanza CLXXXII: “Thy shores are 
empires.” 


* Byron, George Gordon Noel, The Poetical Works, edited by E. H. Cole- 
ridge, New York, 1900, Vol. II, pp. 457-461. 
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In this connection it may be pointed out that love of the 
sea comes out in several other poems of Thomsen’s. The ocean 
brings him comfort; when sad and sorrowful he finds rest near 
the sea. This same note is very frequent in Byron’s poetry, for 
example, in Childe Harold: 


“And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight.” 


As Thomsen was born and brought up in Iceland, an island, 
it was not unnatural that he should love the sea; it is not, 
however, improbable that this feeling was strengthened in him 
through his reading of Byron. At least it is noteworthy that 
this imitation of Byron (Sjémannavisur) is Thomsen’s first 
poem taking the sea as a subject. 

Thomsen’s poem “Olund” (Sullenness)"® is typically Byronic 
in mood and thought. 

The poet is tired of life and desires most of all to rest under 
the high waves on the bottom of the sea; there he will lay his 
weary limbs, resting on the slippery seaweeds with a stone for 
his pillow while the ocean rages wildly above him. He prefers 
the company of the ghosts and the bodies of those who have 
drowned to the habitations of living men; and his consolation 
is that no man nor maiden will weep for him dead, only the sea 
will sigh deeply. 

This poem reveals on the part of the writer both pain and 
weariness of life. He is only about twenty years of age, yet 
life has already disappointed him so much that he does not care 
to live; he has grown old untimely. 

The Byronic gloom and world-weariness are clearly depicted 
in this poem of Thomsen’s, that note which begins in Byron’s 
juvenile poems and runs through all his writings, appearing most 
outstandingly in Childe Harold, especially in Canto III and IV. 
The poem is, however, not an imitation of any one of Byron’s 
poems; it takes the same point of view, pursues the same line 
of thought—it is deeply melancholic. It may be compared to 


10 Written in or before 1844; first published in the annual Fydélnir, 1844, 
pp. 104-105. 
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Byron’s utterance in the poem: “I would I were a careless 
child,” where he thus expresses himself: 

“Fain would I flee the haunts of men— 

I seek to shun not hate mankind; 


My breast requires the sullen glen, 
Whose gloom may suit a darkened mind;” 


and his description of Childe Harold, really a description of 
Byron himself: 


“But in Man’s dwelling he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome,”’ 


Thomsen strikes a similar note in other poems written during 
the years 1844-46. Wemay mention “Haustvisa”’ (Autumn Song), 
a lament over the coming of autumn, that the nights are getting 
darker and longer; flowers and leaves are fading, the wind wails 
and whispers the sad news to the branches of the trees, which 
in turn tell it to the birds and they become silent. Not only 
in external nature but likewise in the human heart and soul 
autumn is coming; gladness and joy flee from the sad heart; 
winter’s snow, instead of summer’s dew, covers the dark hair, 
and all the flowers of youth fade away from the cheeks." 


Again a Byronic, pessimistic strain. The poet bemoans the 
shortness of life; there is winter in the human heart even if 
the hair has not turned gray; the golden days of youth are gone, 
leaving in their wake withered hopes. Such appears, at this 
time, Thomsen’s view of life, and, as expressed in some of his 
youthful poems, Byron’s outlook on life was similar. In “And 
wilt thou weep when I am low” we read: 


““My heart is sad, my hopes are gone 
My blood runs coldly through my breast,’’ 


and in a greater or a smaller degree this strain runs through all 
his writings, like a steady undercurrent. In one of his last 
poems, “On the Day I complete my Thirty-sixth Year,” the 
same chord is struck, even more strongly: 


“My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone 
The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone.” 


11 G. Thomsen Ljédmeli, 1906, p. 26. First printed in Ny Fyelagsrit, p. 
146, 1845, and therefore written before or in that year. 
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This feeling of melancholy is strongest in Thomsen’s poems 
about 1845; yet we find it in a poem written as late as 1860, 
entitled ‘‘Karlanéldur’”’ (Old Men’s Grumbling), where the poet 
complains how lonely he is in life; he compares his youth to 
his present state of sorrows and suffering and this makes him 
wish for death; this was, however, written when the writer was 
only forty. Two years later (1862) in a poem called: “On my 
Birthday” Thomsen refers to himself as “the old man” and 
laments that “‘his lyre is grown silent.’’ We are reminded of the 
poem Byron wrote on his thirty-sixth birthday, from which a 
stanza was quoted above. 

“Heipt”’ (Deadly hatred)" undoubtedly has its model and 
original in Byron’s poem “‘Darkness.”’ 

Thomsen’s poem, of one stanza, runs thus: “They met, two 
of them, angry on the barren heath, and fated to die they faced 
each other. The unmerciful Norn (Nemesis) had decreed for 
them a hard fate and cunning. Their eyes were filled with evil 
tears and they smiled with a strange playfulness; each one 
found death in the smile of the other; they drew their swords 
and lost their lives.”’ 

Compare this with the following lines from Byron’s “‘Dark- 
ness’’: 

But two 

Of an enormous city did survive, 
And they were enemies. They met beside 
The dying embers of an altar place, 

Then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other’s aspects—saw, and shrieked, and died— 
Even of their mutual hideousness they died.”’ 


Though the setting of the two is slightly different, to my 
mind there is no doubt that the Icelandic poem is based on 
Byron’s. 

I am also inclined to think that there is influence from 
Byron in another poem of Thomsen’s written about this time,” 
entitled “‘Olteiti” (Merriment over Drink)—a love song, empha- 
sizing the joy of love and kisses as superior to that of drinking. 


#2 Written in 1846 or earlier; published first in Ny Fjelagsrit, 1846, p. 151. 
See also Gr. Thomsen, Ljédmeli, 1880, p. 63; ibid 1906, pp. 25-26. 

18 In 1846 or before, as it is published in Ny Fjelagsrit, VI, pp. 149-50, 1846. 
Also Gr. Thomsen, Ljédmali, 1906, pp. 3-6. 
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The general tone is not unlike that of Byron’s poem: “The 
First Kiss of Love.” The last stanza of the Icelandic poem runs 
thus in prose: ‘“‘When my physical strength decreases and the 
hard struggle of life is over then I wish once more to dip my 
lips in the goblet of yours.” 

With this may be compared the last stanza of Byron’s poem: 


“When age chills the blood, when our pleasures are past— 
For years fleet away with the wings of the dove— 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 

Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love.” 


No literal imitation can indeed be traced in these poems; 
nevertheless they are strikingly similar in trend of thought, 
and I base my suggestion of relationship between them also on 
the fact that this poem is the only one of its kind in Thomsen’s 
works and was written in the years when he was most strongly 
under the influence of Byron. 

It may be said that the likeness existing between several 
poems of Byron’s and Thomsen’s might be due to casual coinci- 
dence or mere chance. So it might, if there were not more im- 
mediate or stronger proofs at hand. It so happens that all those 
poems of Thomsen’s containing typically Byronic views, espe- 
cially the so-called “Byronic gloom” and melancholy, were 
written during the years 184446; and those were just the years 
when Thomsen was engaged in the study of Byron, working 
on his book on the poet, which, as we remember, was published 
in 1845. Moreover, in Thomsen’s later poems, in fact in his 
poems written after 1860, this gloomy, melancholy note entirely 
disappears, a still further proof of the fact that Thomsen was 
in the years 1844-46 directly under Byron’s influence. It must 
also be remembered that Thomsen was in those years in the 
most formative period of his life, about twenty years of age. 

Certain similarities may be found between Thomsen and 
Byron; I will note these even if it is only for their general 
interest. Like the latter Thomsen was a great lover of Greece, 
especially a great admirer of ancient Greek poetry. He trans- 
lated, as was mentioned above, Byron’s poem “The Isles of 
Greece,” as well as a number of ancient Greek lyrics. 

Like Byron, Thomsen was a great friend of animals. This 
several of his poems reveal, not least the popular one “Rakki” 
(A Dog), a eulogy on the fidelity of a dog, which starves beside 
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the corpse of his dead owner rather than go away in search of 
food. We are reminded of Byron’s well-known “Inscription on 
the Monument of a Newfoundland Dog,” even if there is no 
close relation between the two poems. 

Lastly, like Byron, Thomsen was at issue with his present; 
he does not feel at home in the social surroundings of his age 
and therefore he shuns it, seeking refuge in the past not only 
of his own country but also in that of others (Greece). 

When this affinity of Byron’s and Thomsen’s minds is 
taken into consideration, the latter’s interest iu the former is 
not at all surprising. It was only natural that the young Thom- 
sen should admire and be influenced by the poet-peer whose 
power over men’s minds is still strong. 

RICHARD BECK 


St. Olaf College 





THOREAU’S MANUSCRIPTS ON THE INDIANS 


In his book Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist Channing tells 
us that the last distinct utterance of Henry D. Thoreau was 
the word “Indians.’? As that idea occupied his mind in his 
parting moments, so it directed many of his activities during 
a large part of the last twenty years of his life. This strong 
interest in the aborigines he shows on many pages of his Journal, 
sometimes expressing it in striking and decisive fashion. 
Speaking of the numerous finds of stone arrowheads of an ex- 
tinct race, he writes thus under date of October 22, 1857: 


“Such are our antiquities. These were our predecessors. Why, then, make 
so great ado about the Roman and the Greek, and neglect the Indian? We 
[need] not wander off with boys in our imaginations to Juan Fernandez, to 
wonder at footprints in the sand there. Here is a print still more significant at 
our doors, the print of a race that has preceded us, and this the little symbol 
that Nature has transmitted to us. Yes, this arrow-headed character is probably 
more ancient than any other, and to my mind it has not been deciphered. Men 
should not go to New Zealand to write or think of Greece and Rome, nor more 
to New England. New earths, new themes expect us. Celebrate not the Garden 
of Eden, but your own.’” 


He felt no desire to go to California or Pike’s Peak, but he often 
thought at night with inexpressible satisfaction and yearning 
of the arrowheadiferous sands of Concord, spending whole 
afternoons looking for the relics of a passing race.* If America’s 
indigenous animals are inexhaustibly interesting to us, he 
claims, how much more should not the indigenous man of 
America be!* So occupied was he with his Indian collections, 
literary and otherwise,> that he declined the appeal of Mrs. 
G. L. Stearns to write the life of his idol John Brown.*® 


1 Channing, Wm. Ellery, Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist, Boston, 1873, p. 
319. 

2 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau in 20 vols., 1906. Journal Vol. X, 
p. 118. 

3 Ibid., Journal Vol. XII, p. 175, under May 2, 1859. 

4 Ibid., Journal Vol. XI, p. 437, under February 3, 1859. 

‘ Thoreau was an honorary member of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, to which he left at his death his collections of plants, Indian tools, and 
the like. Channing, op. cit., p. 263. Later, when the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology was formed at Cambridge, the Society 
“deposited with this Museum a large series of Indian implements of stone from 
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Thoreau had intended to write an elaborate work on the 
American Indians, and for more than ten years he busied him- 
self collecting the material from all available sources. There 
are in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York City eleven 
autograph manuscript notebooks of his, containing about 
2800 pages and approximately 540,000 words, mainly extracts 
relating to the aborigines of America. With the kind permission 
of the Trustees of the Library, the writer of this article exam- 
ined those manuscripts rather closely in the summer of 1926. 
They are all written in that uniformly rapid hand of Thoreau 
which at times borders on the illegible, though the patient reader 
is seldom baffled in the end. The work was probably not begun 
before 1848, for on p. 53 of Notebook 2 there appears an ex- 
tract from Squier’s Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley, which was published during the afore-mentioned year.’ 
Notebook 4 bears on top of the first page the date Sept. 9th, 
1851. Entries in the notebooks extend to November 1860, for 
toward the end of Notebook 11 Thoreau records: ‘‘Nov. 7-60 
looked over the Proceedings of the Boston and American 
Academy etc.,’’ while on the last page under a memorandum 
referring to books there occurs the following item: ‘Looked 
over the Trans. of the Am. Phil. Soc. Philad. Nov. 7-60.” 

Practically all the material consists of extracts from more 
than two hundred writers, Thoreau drawing upon the most 
diverse sources. As a rule he copies verbatim, using quotation 
marks, although he sometimes gives the substance of the writer 
in a somewhat condensed from. While in the earlier notebooks 
he practically never cites pages, he does so beginning with Note- 
book 6; and in Notebook 8 he states that from then on he also will 
give the paragraphs, a promise that is not always fulfilled. The 
great majority of the works consulted are written in English. 
The few Latin authors utilized he translated without difficulty, 





various parts of New England, but chiefly from the neighborhood of Concord, 
Mass. This collection was made by the late Henry D. Thoreau, of Concord. 
There are over one hundred specimens of axes, pestles, gouges, mortars, chisels, 
spear points, ornaments, etc., and a larger number of arrow points of very varied 
patterns and materials. The entire collection comprises about nine hundred 
pieces.”” Third Annual Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, 1870, p. 6, 7. 

* Sanborn, F. B. The Life of Henry David Thoreau, Boston, 1917, p. 509. 

7 The two notebooks up to this point contain approximately 23,000 words. 
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while the large number of French books extracted he read with 
great facility, for he gives a good English rendition, here and 
there adding the original terms in parentheses. 

The notebooks plainly show that Thoreau was critical both 
in regard to the authors examined and the material selected. 
In Notebook 4, after having given 28)4 pages of extracts from 
Baron Hontan’s Voyages ....dans L’ Amerique Septentrionale 
(Amsterdam, 1708),*§ he draws on p. 102 by a N. B. attention 
to his following statement: ‘“Hontan knew the Indians well. 
He went to war and on hunting with them.” That he did not, 
however, uncritically swallow him, is indicated by his reference 
in Notebook 6, in the back, to “his somewhat fabulous expedi- 
tion up the River Longue in 1688,”’ while later during his visit 
to the Minnesota river in 1861, he writes in his journal: “La 
Hontan in the end of the 17th century described that river 
without visiting it, for it seems to be his Rivére longue. He related 
things so improbable that his letter has been regarded as pure 
fiction. But after sailing on it I am now inclined to reconsider 
the matter.’’® This treatment of Hontan shows a nice discrimin- 
ation and critical examination of an early writer. 

Any semblance of plagiarism he was quick to detect. He 
considered that Capt. Jonathan Camef in his Three Years’ 
Travel through the Interior Parts of N. A. (Boston, 1797) had 
merely plundered Hontan’s work, for on p. 24 of Notebook 5 
he writes the incisive criticism: ‘Little or nothing in the nar- 
rative of his travels, & for the Ind. part or account of the Indians 
it is an imposition, being an adoption in all important particu- 
lars of Hontan’s statements to whom he gives no credit but 
merely calls some of his stories delusions. No original ob- 
servations of value.”” Catesby’s History of Carolina he dismisses 
in Notebook 5, p. 23 with these words: “Not much in him. 
Got his Indian facts from Lawson.’’® He in turn scrutinizes 
carefully the latter’s A New Account of Carolina (London, 1711), 
for in Notebook 9, p. 330, he remarks: “What he says about the 
unchastness of the Ind. reminds me of the Jesuit Relations as if 


8 The place and date of publication of editions used by Thoreau are given 
in parentheses. 

® Sanborn, F. B. O#. cit., p. 404. 

10 “Catesby, after residing in the South some 7 years early in the last 
century, came to Charleston in 1722 & spent some years observing.” 
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he had adopted somewhat from them possibly—for he shows 
himself acquainted with them in his preface.”’ 

Capt. John Smith might have furnished a less critical writer 
with considerable material especially of a romantic nature. 
Thoreau, in examining his Generall Historie of Virginia, New 
England, and the Summer Islands (London, 1632) immediately 
was struck by the character of the illustrations surrounding 
the accompanying map, noting on p. 79, Notebook 7: “‘He gives 
a map of ‘Ould Virginia’ and around it plates to illustrate his 
captivity and deliverance, in which he has plainly adopted With’s 
drawings from De Bry.’ Though he makes extracts from 
Smith’s descriptions of buildings, hunting, fishing, women, 
chiefs, etc., citing 27 pages in all, he evidently was not impressed 
by the Pocahontas story, for his references to it are exceedingly 
brief. The drawings purporting to illustrate Smith’s captivity 
and delivery, but adopted from someone else, evidently had 
aroused his suspicion. 

Various early writers on New England also fail to pass 
unscathed from his scrutiny. In Notebook 9, p. 650, he 
refers to Morton’s New England Canaan (Amsterdam, 1637) 
as “‘a rather questionable authority.” He also expresses on p. 73, 
Notebook 8, his doubts about John Josselyn, the writer “‘who 
came first [to N. E.] in [16]38 [and] ap[parently] copied Wood as 
well as Johnson.” He then cites on p. 78 from Wood’s New 
England Prospect (London, 1639) a passage about the white- 
headed eagle or Gripes which when beaten by a certain white 
hawk is constrained to soar so high that heat expels his adver- 
sary—the hawk being much prized by the Indians. At the end 
Thoreau asks: “Did not Josselyn steal this?’”’ Josselyn’s book 
New England Rarities appeared in London 1672. By Johnson 
is evidently meant Edward Johnson, whose work A History of 
New England was published in 1654 in London. 

Fabulous accounts, whether by Indians or whites, did not 
pass unobserved, but they were properly evaluated. A pamph- 
let entitled Sketches of Ancient History of the Sioux Nations 
(Lockport, 1848) by the Indian author David Cusick Thoreau 


4 John With [or White] was sent to “this province [Old Virginia and North 
Carolina] in the years 1585 and 1588” for the purpose of making drawings. 
The first partof De Bry’s great work Collectiones Peregrinationumwas published 
at Frankfort on the Main in 1590. 
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ismisses with the following statement Notebook 9, p. 108: 
“Account entirely fabulous & puerile—only valuable as showing 
,;how an Indian writes history and perhaps for some dim tradi- 
tions—on the whole interesting and suggestive.’”’ He has ac- 
cordingly made a number of extracts, without attaching any 
intrinsic value to them. With such fantasies as The Welch in 
America (migrating in 1170 with Prince Madoc), published in 
London 1797 by George Burder, he has no patience whatsoever, 
for he characterizes it on p. 152 of Notebook 9 thus: “Account 
mere rumor or without foundation or definite statement.” 

Affinities said to exist between the Indian and other lan- 
guages are looked upon as doubtful by such an unprejudiced 
observer and judge as Thoreau. He cites on p. 129, Notebook 9, 
from New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of 
America (Philadelphia, 1798) by Benj. Smith Barton, and 
later selects some examples from his Comparative Vocabularies, 
noting, however, carefully p. 148 that “the European and Asiatic 
words are taken chiefly from the Vocabularia Comparativa of 
Pallas but B[arton] has altered the letters when necessary to 
convey the precise sound.” He believes that “Barton’s vocabu- 
laries are worth consulting for Asiatic and European words.” 
He, Thoreau, has “taken pains to note the affinities between the 
words thus given & the corr[esponding] ones of the languages 
of the Algonquin Family. Confining myself to one Asiatic or 
European nation or tribe I am struck with the resemblance 
to the language of the Samoyeds only. I do not detect a re- 
markable affinity to the language of any other nation beyond 3 
or 4 words in each case.” After giving a few supposed re- 
semblances, he states cautiously on p. 150: ‘May be well to 
see Pallas & how much he is altered & also more recent vocab- 
ularies of Indian languages.” 

Difficulties due to obscurities Thoreau is also quick to 
detect and to mention. John Gilmary Shea, the 19th Century 
Catholic historian, he calls on p. 165, Notebook 10, “‘an obscure 
writer.” He also has considerable difficulty with James Adair’s 
History of the American Indians (London, 1775), remarking on 
p. 84 of Notebook 9: “I have not extracted much relating to 
their religious customs—it is so scattered and mixed up with 
supposed similar practices of the Jews—but here are some 

things of the most peculiar... .’’ On the next page he states: 
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“Have looked over their religious customs again and made 
these extracts .... ,’’ but adding in pencil: “I can’t understand 
the author wholly.”” Omission of interesting material and in- 
definiteness of statement he at times likewise points out. Thus 
in Notebook 8, p. 51, he remarks that the Jesuit Sagard in his 
Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons (Paris, 1632) “does not 
describe the ball-game nor making sugar that I remember,” 
and on pp. 102-3 of Notebook 4 he mentions a weakness of 
Charlevoix, whose Histoire de la Nouvelle France (containing 
the Jounal d’un Voyage L’ Amerique Septenirionale etc.) he uses 
considerably: ‘He does not often distinguish what tribe he 
means but speaks generally of the Indians of Canada—though 
the tribe he may have in mind may be 1000 miles off.” 

Thoreau’s book on the American Indians evidently was to 
be a comprehensive one, and accordingly the material gathered 
deals with most of the important tribes of the American conti- 
nent, though it is more varied and abundant in regard to North 
America, and especially so for the present area of the United 
States. The earliest voyages are mentioned, eighteen pages for 
instance being devoted to Verrazzano’s letter to Francis I 
(1524), Thoreau quoting the translator Coggshell to the effect 
that this is “the earliest original account in existence of the 
Atlantic coast of the U. S.” Extended extracts are made espe- 
cially of the descriptions of the New England Indians, from 
the earliest time down to the 19th century. Thoreau quotes 
liberally from the various authors treating ‘that important 
region, utilizing town histories as well as the more general and 
pretentious works. The Dutch writers, such as Van der Donck, 
John de Laet, and DeVries are mainly drawn upon for the Indian 
history of New Netherland. The Virginia Indians and those of 
the southeast coast have also much space devoted to them, such 
works as Captain John Smith’s Generall Historie, Bartram’s, 
Kalm’s, and Lawson’s travels and Jefferson’s notes furnishing 
most of the material. 

While the aborigines of the Atlantic coast fascinated the 
investigator, those farther inland evidently were equally of 
absorbing interest, for the Iroquois confederacy, the Dela- 
wares, and other tribes all receive detailed attention. The 
Jesuit Relations, Loskiel’s and Heckewelder’s works, and School- 
craft’s Algic Researches (New York, 1839) and Oneéta, or Char- 
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acteristics of the Red Race of America (New York, 1844) were a 
fruitful source of material.” For the tribes of the Great Lakes 
region and the Upper Mississippi especially Thoreau utilized 
Henry R. Schoolcraft’s great work History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States in 5 vols. 
(Philadelphia, 1851-57), a publication under Congressional 
auspices, which he prized greatly on account of the abundant 
and apparently reliable information it furnished. From it he 
quoted more extensively than from any other single work, 
making his extracts as the different volumes appeared, in all 
filling 212 pages in Notebooks 5, 6, 7, and 10. If we take into 
consideration the extracts from the books mentioned above 
and the Expedition Through the Upper Mississippi to Itaska 
Lake in 1832 (New York, 1834), Henry R. Schoolcraft is the one 
most important author used by Thoreau, a veritable mine of 
precious material. Among other matters of the Midwest 
region the reports of the excavations of mounds and the specu- 
lations based upon them were to him a source of perpetual 
interest, though he is by no means carried off his feet. As he 
had quoted from Squier’s Original Monuments of the State of 
New York, so he also turned to the same author’s Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (Washington, 1848), to 
Atwater’s description of the Ohio Mounds, and to Whittlesey, 
Descriptions of Ancient Works in Ohio. 

The Rocky Mountain region is covered by extracts from 
various books, descriptions of the basin of the Great Salt Lake 
and the adventures of Carson Kit furnishing some bright pages. 
The Pacific Coast tribes are mentioned numerous times in De 
Smet’s Oregon Missions 1845-46, and in the Pacific Coast R. R. 
Reports, though the tribes of California receive relatively 
meager attention. The Southwest was just then being opened 
up by American explorations, and judging from newspaper 
clippings and reports of lectures he embodies in his notes, 
Thoreau followed closely what seemed to be marvelous develop- 
ments in the region of the pueblos. The southern tribes, es- 
pecially those in the Lower Mississippi valley, are well covered 
by extracts drawn mainly from French books. 

The Indians in the territory now comprising Canada were 
a never-ending source of interest, the early French voyagers and 


12 Loskiel and Heckewelder will be treated in greater detail later. 
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explorers Cartier, and Champlain, and the missionary Charle- 
voix being quoted at length. The main source, however, con- 
stituted the Relations or the reports of the Jesuits, whose value 
in the eyes of Thoreau is clearly shown by the extensive use 
he makes of them, the extracts filling 330 pages of his notebooks. 
He covered fairly well the Relations from 1632-1690, using in 
practically every case the French original, which he translated 
into English, here and there adding a French word or phrase 
in parentheses. It is clear that Thoreau looked upon these 
documents as reasonably authentic, and respected the Jesuits 
as seeking the welfare of the Indians, for he pays a tribute to 
their work also in his Journal, under date of January 22, 1852: 
“That in the preaching or the mission of the Jesuits in Canada 
which converted the Indians was their sincerity. The savages 
were not poor observers or reasoners. The priests were, there- 
fore, sure of success, for they had paid the price of it.”"* 

Even the inhabitants of the Arctic North were drawn into 
the scope of Thoreau’s investigations, for he mentions the 
Eskimos repeatedly as he makes copious extracts from such works 
as Mackenzie’s Voyages from Montreal .... through the Con- 
tinent of North America to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans (London, 
1802), John Franklin’s Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of 
the Polar Sea (Philadelphia, 1824), Sir John Richardson’s 
Arctic Searching Expedition (1852), the two U. S. Grinnell 
expeditions, and Hayes’s Arctic Boat Journey (1860). He also 
utilizes the History of Greenland (London, 1767), by David 
Crantz, remarking p. 320 of Notebook 11: “Only Vol. I concerns 
me—the rest is a history of the Mission.” 

As he is interested in the Eskimos, so also in the people 
living nearest the South Pole, and in fact in all the inhabitants 
of South America. In Notebook 8, p. 429, he speaks of having 
read a short account of the Patagonians in the January 1856 
number of Putnam’s Magazine and adds: “I may see the source 
of it—Capt. Fitzroy is one.” ‘Those living farther north es- 
pecially attracted his attention. He quotes from Holton’s New 
Granada, 20 months in the Andes (1857), De Bry’s History of 
Brazil (1592), and Herndon’s Exploration of the Valley of the 
Amazon (1853), and Ewbank’s Life in Brazil (New York, 1856). 
The ancient Peruvians and their works are described exten- 


4) The Writings of Henry David Thoreau in 20 vols. Journal Vol. III,p.218. 
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sively in extracts from Ewbank’s U. S. Naval Astronomical 
Expedition to Chile and Peru (Washington, 1855). These people 
with the Toltecs in Mexico he placed far above the North Amer- 
ican Indians in regard to their state of civilization. 

Not only the Indians of South America, but primitive people 
wherever found are mentioned for the sake of comparison, 
if for nothing else. Works dealing with the aborigines of the 
West Indies and Australia, Cook’s Voyages in 7 vols.(London, 
1821) holding a prominent place, contribute considerable 
material. Negro life in different parts of Africa, customs of 
the Egyptians, ancient and modern, the South Sea Islanders— 
all were drawn within the scope of Thoreau’s investigations. 
Everywhere his comparative sense was alert, and in viewing 
the relics of non-Indians he carefully noted any similarities 
between them and those of the Red Man. Thus he speaks of 
a “stone wedge found in the pyramid of Cheops,” which he 
saw at the Egyptian Museum in New York City May 25, 1858, 
as he records p. 94, Notebook 10, “shaped like a very thick & 
blunt Indian axe. Might have been found here.’ “There were 
also knives of the Egyptian stone 6-10 inches long and quite 
Indian like with conchoidal hollows & ragged cutting edge, 
exactly like a spearhead & the same kind of stone.’’ Similarities 
of customs are mentioned a number of times. After quoting 
from Burton’s Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah (New 
York, 1857), citing mostly descriptions of Bedouins, he adds, 
p. 611, Notebook 9: ‘“They remind me of our Indians further 
advanced toward civilization.”” The last entry in Notebook 11, 
after a description of the customs of the Scythians as given by 
Herodotus, is: ‘The Scythians of all the people described by 
Herodotus remind me most of our Indians,”’ while in Notebook 
6 he makes this observation: ‘“The recent (’52) persecution in 
Persia of the Sect of the Balin equals in the atrocity of the tor- 
tures employed—the lingering death at which all people 
assist—the practices of our Indians.”’ 

Thoreau evidently was always on the lookout for material 
that would help him in his work. As indicated before, clippings 
from newspapers appear in all the notebooks. He set down the 
titles of books he came across in his reading, whether at the 
Harvard College Library, much used by him, other libraries, at 
bookstores, or elsewhere, as he owned only a comparatively 
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small number of books utilized, which may in part at least 
account for the copious extracts made. Thus on the last pages 
of his notebooks there are lists of books, as a rule author, title, 
and also date being carefully recorded. Afterwards he checked 
some of them off with pencil, noting that he had looked them 
over, sometimes extracts appearing in a later notebook. At 
times he also mentions the place where various books he is 
interested in are for sale. Now and then he inquires whether a 
certain book has appeared. Thus for instance he asks at the end 
of Notebook 9: “Did Barton write any larger work such as he 
talked of—of the Indians?’’ Time and again he notes that he 
has seen a certain book, and made extracts, sometimes, however, 
being in doubt later. At the end of Notebook 11 he asks: “Have 
I all of Red Jacket’s speech to the Massachusetts missionary 
Cram? I think not.” He seems to be very anxious to work as 
thoroughly as possible in making his extracts, noting his satis- 
faction in a particular case. Thus, after having copied fifteen 
pages from La Barde on the Caribs, he writes in pencil on p. 15 
of Notebook 11: ‘I have extracted pretty faithfully from this 
book.” 

The question as to what Indian subjects interested Thoreau 
and what kinds of extracts he made is partly answered by the 
fact that his range is extremely wide, covering practically the 
whole field. Not only sober histories, but stories of captivities 
and books on games such as Frederick Gerstaecker’s Wild Sports 
in the Far West and Mayne Reid’s works contributed their share 
toward piling up the material for acomprehensive and all-inclusive 
work. Descriptions of the customs, the manners, and the mode 
of living of the aborigines fill many pages. Food, clothing, and 
shelter as well as what pertains to the mental and religious life 
receive careful attention. Though the table of contents drawn 
up for the proposed book, given on a later page, points out what 
subjects he intended to present, it does not specifically indicate 
the fact that everywhere Thoreau looked at the Red Man from 
the standpoint of the anthropologist, the naturalist, and the 
literary man. Thus almost everywhere he pays particular atten- 
tion to the striking and the picturesque. The illustrations in the 
books consulted he tried to reproduce, and though often crude, 
they serve their purpose, while here and there some border on 
the artistic. Maps likewise appealed to him as a means of illus- 
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tration. Now and then he remarks that a book contains a map 
which will be valuable in the description of a particular region. 
Here and there, as in the case of Schoolcraft’s great work, he 
has carefully made a copy, using tissue paper for the purpose. 

As a rule the Indians are described in their environment, the 
fauna and flora bulking large in the notebooks. Thoreau never 
tires of copying descriptions of the animals prevalent in the 
forests and on the prairies of North America, especially those 
that bear an intimate relation to the Red Man. The muskrat 
and the beaver; the fox, the wolf and the bear; the deer, the 
moose, and the buffalo appear most prominently in his pages. 
He speculates about the ancestry of the dog, the early Indians’ 
only domesticated animal, his faithful companion and patient 
burden bearer. And then the descriptions of plants! Time and 
again he quotes passages about tobacco, about the pumpkin, 
“for the old world name for muskmelon,” about the gourd, 
even citing Aristotle and Pliny, about all kinds of berries, blue- 
berries and huckleberries being his special favorites. These 
passages relating to plants are drawn from numerous sources, 
such as the Jesuit Relations and other incidental descriptions of 
Indian life and customs, here and there being interspersed with 
a discussion by Thoreau himself. But he also turns to specific 
accounts. Thus for instance in Notebook 3 he quotes from John 
Josselyn’s New England Rarities, Discovered in Birds, Beasts, 
Fishes, Serpents, and Plants of that Country (London, 1672), 
referring to ‘‘the cuts of flowers which it may be worth the while 
to see again.” According to Channing, “he prized ‘Loudon’s 
Arboretum,’ of which, after thinking of its purchase and saving 
up the money for years, he became a master.’ Besides 
Loudon’s volumes, Duhamel’s Traité des Arbres (1755) and John 
Gerarde’s The Herball (London, 1633) are utilized. However, 
most of the descriptions are from 19th century works as diver- 
sified as the following: Condolle, Geographie Botanique (1855); 
Carpenter, Vegetable Physiology (London, 1858); Philip, Cultt- 
vated Vegetables (London, 1822); Elliott, Botany; Lindley, 
Natural System of Botany (London, 1836); Purch, Flora Amert- 
cae Septentrionalis (London, 1814); Nuttal, N. A. Sylva (Phila- 
delphia, 1859); Wood, Iilustrated Natural History (Oxford, 1852) ; 
Harlan, Fauna Americana (Philadelphia, 1825); Richardson, 


4 Op. cit., p. 260. 
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Fauna Boreali Americana; and several other less important ones. 

In the controversies raging about the source of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha and the descriptions and delineations of Cooper’s 
Indians, subjects which had attracted a great deal of attention, 
Thoreau eagerly seems to have followed the developments. Gov. 
Cass and others had critized Cooper’s Indians as a product of 
his imagination. The same criticism, since Cooper had partly 
based his work upon him, had been hurled against the Rev. John 
Heckewelder and his History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indian Nations Who Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neigh- 
boring States (Philadelphia, 1819), in which the Moravian 
missionary had described the mission of his denomination 
among the Delawares.” An article in the North American 
Review, January 1826, according to the belief of Thoreau com- 
posed by Gov. Cass, was especially trenchant. Thoreau quotes 
at great length from that review in Notebook 11, and it is likely 
that he partly agreed with the sentiments expressed in the 
purported article of Cass, for already in Notebook 8, p. 136, he 
had made this statement in regard to Heckewelder’s work: “H. 
has the tone of a partisan of the Indians—esp. the Delawares— 
to some extent.’’ But that he put nevertheless great store in 
him as also in another historian of the Moravian Missions, 
George Henry Loskiel and his History of the Mission of the 
United Brethren among the Indians in North America (London, 
1794) is indicated by the fact that from the former he quotes 
144 and from the latter 143 pages, 287 in all. Not-that he read 
them uncritically. It is true, he notes the claim of Heckewelder 
that he had gotten his information “from the mouths of the 
very people I am going to speak of, and from my own obser- 
vation .... while residing among and near them for more than 
30 years,” but he also adds this remark: “Yet, he admits, he 
occasionally quotes other authors, especially Loskiel and Post.” 
Though Thoreau noticed a certain bias in Heckewelder and his 
partisanship of the Delawares, views which color nearly every 
one of Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales, yet he hardly would go 
as far as Cass and others in his criticisms. 

Another controversy had just then flared up through the 


% Note especially North American Review, XXVI, April 1828, pp. 366-376. 
For a recent study of the question compare G. L. Paine, “The Indians of the 
Leatherstocking Tales,” Studies in Philology, XXIII, January 1926, pp. 16-39. 
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publication of Longfellow’s Hiawatha (November 10, 1855), 
based upon Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches and his great work 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States (Philadelphia, 1851-7), a publication mentioned 
before. Thoreau quotes verbatim the long passage in Vol. III 
of the History, a passage which admittedly formed partly the 
basis of Longfellow’s charming poem. But he was also interested 
in the origin of the legend and Schoolcraft’s account of securing 
it. A clipping from the Detroit Advertiser of January 25, 1856, 
in one of his notebooks, demolishes Schoolcraft’s claim to have 
been the first to publish the beautiful legend, as Mr. J. V. H. 
Clark makes out a good case for himself. Like Longfellow, 
Thoreau evidently did not suspect that in Hiawatha ‘‘there is 
not a single fact or fiction relating to the great Iroquoian re- 
former and statesman,”’ Schoolcraft having confused Hiawatha 
with Manabozho, a Chippewa deity™. 

Compared with the quoted matter, the original material 
found in the notebooks is negligible in quantity, consisting of 
some occasional remarks and comments and six pages dealing 
with various subjects in the back part of Notebook 6. Among 
the less important are remarks about the division of labor among 
the Indians and the mortality due to the forces of nature, such 
as storms. The Indian, he claims, was not without certain 
guides in moral matters, for ‘each savage feels the necessity of 
being governed by reason in the absence of law; hence gives of 
his game to his old relations etc.’”’ In some respects the white 
man is not far above the Indian, both being susceptible to certain 
psychological influences: ‘“The medicine man is indispensable to 
work upon the imagination of the Indian by his jugglery—and of 
like value for the most part is the physician to the civilizedman.” 

The white man profited not a little by what the Indian had 
done. As to roads: “The white man has but followed in the 
steps of the Indian. Where the Indian made his portages, the 
white man makes his—or makes the stream more navigable. 
The New Englander goes to Wisconsin and Iowa by routes which 
the Indians discovered and used ages ago—and partly perchance 
the buffaloes used before the Indians. At the points of em- 
barkation or debarkation on the route where was once an Indian 


6 Hodge, F. W. Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, Washing- 
ton, 1907, I, p. 546. 
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is now in many instances no doubt a white man’s city—with its 
wharves.” 

White man’s perversity and Indian shrewdness would vie 
with each other with the outcome in doubt. “The trader’s price 
for a handkerchief or string of beads in California is all the gold 
the Indian has got be it more or less—a thousand dollars is not 
too much nor one dollar too little. Accordingly the Indian 
learns to put his gold into separate little sacks, and say that one 
contains it all. So it was with the fur trader.” 

The Red Man, of course, could not cope with the ingenuity of 
the European. Though the Indian like the muskrat, Thoreau 
says, had a strong hold on life, both alike were exterminated at 
last by the white man’s improvements. ‘He was hardy and 
supple and of a cold temperament like the muskrat whose feast 
he shared [the freshwater clams] and whose skins he often used.” 

In spite of his appreciation of the many fine qualities 
possessed by these children of nature, which he also emphasizes 
in his Journal, Thoreau did not overrate them. For he has this 
to say about the North American Indian: ‘What a vast differ- 
ence between the savage and a civilized people. At first it 
appears but a slight difference in degree—and the savage ex- 
celling in many physical qualities—we underrate the compara- 
tive general superiority of the civilized man.”” He wishes us to 
compare the relics of the so-called American family, at most 
rude earthen mounds, pottery and stone implements, with the 
architectural remains, such as pyramids, temples, grottoes, 
basreliefs and arabesques, and the roads, aquaducts and fortifi- 
cations of the Toltecs of Mexico. 

In this civilization of Mexico and also of Peru he was pro- 
foundly interested, intending to devote a chapter of his book to 
Ante-Columbian History, part of which was to deal with the 
high state of civilization in the south. He thus laments the 
scarcity of records in regard to this marvellous development: 
“We have a voluminous history of Europe for the last 1800 
years—suppose we had as complete a history of Mexico and 
Peru for the same period—a history of the American continent— 
the reverse of the medal. It is hard to believe why [that?] a 
civilized people inhabited these countries unknown to the old 
world! What kind of facts—what kind of events are those which 
transpired in America before it was known to the inhabitants of 
the old world!” 
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During the last years of his life Thoreau had begun the 
organization of his Indian material by drawing up a list of 
“subjects” to be treated in his book, which are probably only 
tentative, since there is some overlapping and one repetition, 
the list evidently needing some revision. On a loose sheet of 
paper he gives a few subjects by Adair and the table of contents 
from Loskiel’s work, some of the latter’s topics being identical 
with his own, a fact not surprising in view of the subject matter. 
On the other side he draws up Schoolcraft’s subjects and to the 
left his own: 


My Own Subjects of Schoolcraft’s Vol. V. 


Ante Columbian History General History 
First Aspects of Land & People Manners & Customs 
Welch in America Antiquities 





Travelling 
Physique 

Music 

Games 

Duelling 

Feasting 

Food 

Charity 

Funeral Customs 
Tradition or History 
Morale 

Marriage Customs 
Manufactures 
Education 

Dress 

Painting 

Money 

Naming 
Government 


Treatment of Captives 


Manners 
Woodcraft 
Hunting 
Food, etc. 
Fishing 


Superstition-Religion 


Medicine, etc. 
War 
Language 
Indian Relics 


Arts and Uses Derived from Indians 


Physical Geography 
Tribal Organizations 
Intellectual Capacity 
Topical History 
Physical Type 
Language 

Art 

Conditions & Prospects 
Daemology, Magic, etc. 
Medical Knowledge 
Literature of the Indian Languages 
Statistics & Population 
Biography 

Religion 

Ethnology 
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When by the fall of 1860, after more than twelve years of 
ingathering, Thoreau had stored away in his eleven notebooks 
immensely rich and varied materials covering practically every 
phase of the to him fascinating subject of the Indian, it seemed 
that literature would be enriched by a work at once noted for 
unprejudiced accuracy, sympathetic treatment, and literary 
quality. But it was not to be. The last entries seem to have been 
made during the latter part of November 1860, when a fatal 
malady had already begun to fasten itself upon him.” “I took 
a severe cold about the 3rd of December, which at length 
resulted in a kind of bronchitis, so that I have been confined to 
the house ever since .... [except for occasional walks]’’ he 
wrote under date of March 22, 1861 to Daniel Ricketson.!* The 
trouble seems to have started even earlier, for Channing tells us 
that “in November 1860, he took a severe cold by exposing 
himself while counting the rings on trees and when there was 
snow on the ground. This brought on a bronchial affection which 
he much increased by lecturing at Waterbury.’’® Though he 
exercised more prudence after this, he was unable to shake off 
the affliction. A trip to Minnesota between May 11 and July 
10, 1861, for the benefit of his failing health, did not have the 
desired result, though he profited not a little in other respects, 
as he came in contact with the Sioux. When Sanborn remarks 
that ‘‘Thoreau does not seem to have been so much interested 
in these Indians as in those of Maine,’’?° we have to remember 
that a man in failing health and exhausted by his travels could 
not give that attention to a subject which had drawn the robust 
man into the wilds of Maine four years before. Conditions on 
the journey out west prevented him from keeping a regular 
journal, and he had no time afterwards to write out his notes 
in full. But the interest in the Indian he retained even when 
pulmonary consumption sapped his strength, “‘working steadily 
at the completion of his papers to his last hours, or so long as he 
could hold the pencil in his trembling fingers,’ trying to get 


17 A two page entry on speakers, materia] not relating to the Indians, is 
slightly retouched probably on December 4. 

18 Thoreau’s Journal, Vol. XIV, p. 290. 

19 Channing, Wm. Ellery. Op. cit., p. 318. 

%® Sanborn, F. B. Op. cit., p. 413. 

™ Op. cit., p. 318. 
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ready for publication The Maine Woods, a work describing “a 
quite profitable journey, chiefly from associating with an intel- 
ligent Indian.” A cruel fate robbed the world of a great work, 
for the references to the Indian in The Maine Woods, in the Jour- 
nal, and in the eleven manuscript notebooks devoted to the 
subject clearly forecast not a sentimentally idealistic, but a 
sanely realistic though withal sympathetic treatment of the 
child of nature on the American continent, which in the judicious 
combination of the essential, the striking, and the picturesque 
would have tended to satisfy alike the scholarly and the esthetic- 
ally inclined.* 
ALBERT KEISER 


Lenoir-Rhyne College 


2 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Vol. VI, p. 315,in letter toHarrison 
Blake Aug. 18, 1857. The Indian was Joe Polis, the chief man of the Penobscot 
tribe. 

% Thoreau’s views of the Indian as reflected in his published works will 
form a chapter in the author’s forthcoming book The Indian in American Litera- 
ture. 





CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN ALS MYSTIKER 


Wenn man sich in der Vorkriegszeit einmal bedriickt fiihlte 
von dem Druck des mechanistischen Zeitalters, so griff man 
zu Morgensterns Galgenliedern, iiber denen das Motto steht: 


Lass die Molekiile rasen, 

Was sie auch zusammenknobeln! 
Lass das Tiifteln, lass das Hobeln, 
Heilig halte die Ekstasen. 


Und dann las man all die ergétzlichen Reime, die Morgenstern 
zuerst so beriihmt gemacht haben, von dem liebegliihenden 
Seufzer, der auf dem niachtlichen Fise Schlittschuh lauft, bis das 
Eis unter ihm wegschmilzt und er in die Tiefe verschwindet, 
oder von dem Glockenton Bam, der um seine Glockenténin Bim 
zu suchen in rémischer Kirchentracht durch die Nacht fliegt. 
Man dachte auch wohl an den Dichter und seinen “unver- 
wiistlichen” Humor und beneidete ihn darum. Wenige seiner 
Leser kannten damals den eigentlichen Morgenstern, jene fein 
empfindende Kiinstlernatur, die oft so schwer an sich und der 
Welt litt und sich jahrelang, im Angesicht des Todes, immer 
wieder zusammenraffte zu neuer Vertiefung. 

Noch im Jahre 1920 wusste die offizielle Literaturgeschichte 
(Walzel, Kummer, Bartels usw.) nur von dem geistreichen 
Humoristen Morgenstern zu erzahlen, der auch fein empfundene 
Naturstimmungen in formvollendeten Gedichten wiedergeben 
konnte. Und doch war 1914, kurz nach seinem Tode, Morgen- 
sterns kleiner Gedichtband Wir fanden einen Pfad und vier 
Jahre darauf aus dem Nachlass die Stufen. Eine Entwicklung in 
Aphorismen und Tagebuchnotizen erschienen. 1921 berichtet 
dann Manfred Schneider in seiner Einfiihrung in die neueste 
deutsche Dichtung dariiber: ‘Die Stufen sind das Bekenntnis 
eines inneren Lebensganges, ausklingend in eine pantheistische 
Gottversunkenheit von ergreifender Inbrunst und dunkler 
Eigenart.” Aber erst Albert Soergel' hat den Mystiker Mor- 
genstern im Rahmen der zeitgenéssischen Dichtung eingehender 
dargestellt. Von den zehn Seiten, die Soergel dem Dichter 
Morgenstern widmet, ist die Hilfte der Darstellung des Mysti- 


1 Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit. Neue Folge: Im Banne des Expressionismus. 
Leipzig 1925. 
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kers vorbehalten. Soergel nennt Morgenstern einen Geistigen 
in ungeistiger Zeit, “der zunichst mit Humor und Phantastik, 
die die Kunst als Spiel nimmt, sich wehrt,” der endlich “nach 
dunklen Jahren schwermiitigen Lichelns in seiner letzten 
Lebenszeit zu unirdischen Héhen entschwebt.”’ Wir erfahren 
von Soergel, dass Morgerstern sich im Winter 1905-1906 zum 
Mystiker gewandelt hat, dass er in dem Evangelium Johannis 
das wahre Christentum erkannte, dass der Einsame schliesslich 
einen Gefaihrten in seiner spiteren Frau, Margarete Morgen- 
stern fand und durch sie Rudolf Steiner kennen lernte. Soergel 
lisst uns dann ein paar Blicke tun in die Gedanken-und 
Gefiihlswelt Morgensterns, wie sie sich unter Steiners Einfluss 
herausgebildet hatte, indem er uns ein paar der schénsten von 
Morgensterns letzten Gedichten zitiert. Uber die Stufen sagt 
Soergel: “Sie schliessen Morgensterns ganze Gedankenwelt 
auf, geben das Entwicklungsbild einer kiinstlerisch und mensch- 
lich gleich bedeutungsvollen, gleich liebenswerten Persénlich- 
keit, zeichnen einen der wenigen ganz reinen Menschen, einen 
tiefreligisdsen Sucher, den Christusgliubigsten einer unglaubigen 
Zeit, ein mahnendes Gewissen in tauben leeren Tagen.” Dass 
Soergel in dieser Wiirdiging der Stufen nicht allein steht, zeigt 
schon die Tatsache, dass dieses Buch trotz der manchmal 
schwierigen Gedankenfiihrung und trotz der sonst unpopuliren 
Aphorismenform in kaum zehn Jahren iiber 40,000 Leser 
gefunden hat. So diirfte eine Skizze von Morgensterns Entwick- 
lung als Mystiker—eine Skizze, dié sich hauptsichlich auf 
die Stufen griindet und erst in zweiter Linie auf die Gedichte— 
zugleich einen Beitrag zum Verstindnis des neuen Deutschland 
abgeben. 

In einer “autobiographischen Notiz’’, die Morgenstern ein 
Jahr vor seinem Tode verfasste, erzihlt er von seiner sonnigen 
Jugend, die er als Sohn eines Miinchener Landschaftsmalers im 
innigen Verein mit der Natur verbringen durfte. Er berichtete 
aber auch, wie ihn nach dem Tode seiner Mutter, die er als 
Zehnjahriger verlor, feindliche Machte von aussen und innen 
bestiirmten. Damit meinte er die friihen inneren Zweifel und 
das von der Mutter geerbte Lungenleiden. 

Mit sechzehn Jahren schon las er Schopenhauer und machte 
sich mit der Lehre von der Wiederverkérperung vertraut. 
Damals begannen seine inneren Kimpfe. Er fihlte sich, wie 
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er spiter riickblickend schilderte, als “eine Natur, auf der 
Grenze geboren wo das Mittelmissige und das Ausserordentliche 
zusammenstossen, ein Mensch, zu gross, zu reich, zu tief, im 
Gewoéhnlichen zu verharren und doch zu klein, zu arm, zu 
seicht, zu verharren im Ungewéhnlichen’’;? und dann fihrt 
er fort: “Wie ich mich friiher gehasst habe. Gehasst bis zu 
bitterster Todfeindschaft, die mir vielleicht nur aus Zufall 
nicht den Garaus machte. Und all mein Flehen um Tiefe 
fallt mir ein, das der alte Gott noch héren musste und erfiillen 
sollte.’”’ Diese Bitte um Tiefe kehrt in den Tagebuchaufzeich- 
nungen immer wieder. Mit zwanzig Jahren ruft er aus: ‘‘Mein 
einziges Gebet ist das um Vertiefung. Durch sie allein kann 
ich wieder zu Gott gelangen. Vertiefung! Vertiefung!’’* oder: 
“‘Ausgraben will ich meiner Seele Schacht,’’* oder: ‘Ich habe 
keine Tiefe, als den unaufhérlichen Trieb zur Tiefe.’”® 

Schon friihe bildete sich die Grundlage zu seiner Gottesidee. 
Er schreibt dariiber: ‘Diese Idee ist aus meiner innersten 
Natur herausgewachsen, ich kann ihre Anfinge bis in mein 
zweites Jahrzehnt zuriickverfolgen, in dessen Mitte etwa ein 
spezifisch philosophisches Interesse erwachte. Ihr endliches 
Zutagetreten hingt sehr stark mit der Art meines Schauens 
zusammen, das mir manchmal erlaubt, sehr in die Dinge zu 
versinken, oder auch: die Dinge gleichsam in mich hineinzuneh- 
men, und mir damit das Micheinsfiihlen mit allem zu einem 
natiirlichen Gefiihl macht.’ 

Daneben bedringen ihn aber immer wieder Zweifel an sich 
selbst. So trigt er mit fiinfundzwanzig Jahren in sein Tagebuch 
ein: “‘Jedes Jahr habe ich mindestens eine Periode fiirchterlich- 
sten Zweifels an mir selbst. Dann lebe ich mit bestandigen Todes- 
gedanken.’”’ Er verlangt zu viel von sich. Seine unheilvolle 
Lage wird ihm selbst klar, wenn er sagt: “Ich verbrenne an 
meinem eigenen Massstab’’;® oder spiter: ‘Das ist das Argste, 
was einem Menschen geschehen kann, aus einem Fliessenden 
ein Starrer (ja auch nur ein Stockender) zu werden. Das 

? Stufen (=St.), Miinchen 1922, p. 262. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

‘ [bid., p. 15. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

* [bid., p. 250. 

7 [bid., p. 17. 

* [bid., p. 17. 
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erkennt mancher und niahrt Friedlosigkeit in sich oder unauf- 
hérlichen Zweifel (so tat ich es), oder er ergibt sich einem 
Streben nach fast Unméglichem, Ungeheurem.’’® Noch ein 
Jahr vorher hatte er geschrieben: “Héher als alles Vielwissen 
stelle ich die absolute Skepsis gegen sich selbst.’’!° 

So war bei Morgenstern auf die Zeit der ‘tumbheit’ die der 
‘zwifel’ friih gefolgt; sie dauerte etwa von 1890-1904. Dann 
kamen Jahre der Beruhigung und des Ausreifens, die ihn fiir 
die Zeit der ‘saelde’ vorbereiteten. Der Umgang mit der Natur 
hatte ihm bei der Heilung geholfen. In seinen Aufzeichnungen 
spricht er davon: ‘‘Warum erfiillen uns Griser, eine Wiese, 
eine Tanne, mit so reiner Lust? Weil wir da Lebendiges vor uns 
haben, das nur von aussen her zerstért werden kann, nicht 
durch sich selbst. Der Baum wird nie an gebrochenem Herzen 
sterben und das Gras nie seinen Verstand verlieren. Von 
aussen droht ihnen jede mégliche Gefahr, von innen aber sind 
sie gefeit.’”"! Neben der Beruhigung des Gefiihls kommt er 
auch auf dem Wege des Denkens zu dem Schluss: “Sei nur 
Skeptiker, es gibt keinen besseren Weg, als den des fortwihren- 
den Zweifelns. Denn nur wer die Relativitit jener Meinung 
eingesehen hat, sieht zuletzt auch die Relativitat dieser Einsicht 
ein—und schwingt sich endlich vom letzten Erdenwort—in 
sich selbst zuriick.’’” 

Aus dem Jahre 1905 haben wir Berichte von Triumen, die 
auf mystische Erlebnisse hindeuten. Es handelt sich um die 
Stirkung des Ich-Bewusstseins, sodass sogar Triume halb 
bewusst erlebt werden. Zugleich taucht der Gedanke auf an 
eine innerliche Siihne nicht nur der eigenen, sondern auch der 
Schuld anderer. Morgenstern fiihlt sich fiir seine Mitmenschen 
verantwortlich. “Ich will gern alles gutzumachen suchen, 
was ich und andere mit mir schlecht gemacht haben, aber nur 
noch im mir, in mir selbst. Alles andere ist Sentimentalitat 
und Pfuscherei.’"* Spiter finden wir den gleichen Gedanken 
in einem Gedicht. Die beiden letzten Strophen lauten: 

Was diinkst du dich 
des unteilhaft, 

* Ibid, p. 181. 

10 Tbid., p. 164. 

" [bid., p. 50. 


2 St. p. 209, 
8 Ibid., p. 19. 
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was Weltbrand nihrt! 
Zuerst zerbrich 

die Leidenschaft, 

die dich noch schwirt. 


In dich hinein 
Nimm allen Zwist, 
Der Welt sorg nit; 
je wie du rein 

von Schlacke bist, 
wird sie es mit." 


Die Verinnerlichung, die Morgenstern selbst erlebte, glaubte 
er auch im Entwicklungsgang der Menschheit wiederzufinden, 
so heisst es: ‘‘Die Entwicklung der Fahrzeuge verfolgt langsam 
denselben Weg, wie die religiése Entwicklung. Der Vorspann 
verschwindet, die bewegende Kraft wird ins Innere selbst 
verlegt.’"® Dass es dabei recht langsam vorwirts geht, hatte er 
schon 1891 gewusst, als er die Worte schrieb: ‘Nicht im lir- 
menden Kampf der Tage, auch nicht im Sturm einer grossen 
Zeit, aber nach Jahrtausenden stiller Arbeit, nach Aonen ewig 
fortwirkenden Webens—dann werden die Menschen gut wer- 
den.’”*® Nach sechsundzwanzig Jahren kehrt er bereichert zu 
dem Gedanken zuriick: ‘‘Wenn wir bedenken wieviel hundert- 
tausend Jahre wir alt sein mégen, werden wir geduldiger gegen 
das Tempo unserer heutigen Entwicklung werden. Die von 
uns heute so ungestiim begehrte edlere Zukunft unseres Ge- 
schlechts wird sich vielleicht schon einmal verwirklichen, aber 
statt in Jahrhunderten erst in Jahrtausenden. Das ist freilich 
kein Trost fiir den Lebenden; aber der Lebende hat einen 
andern Trost: dass ihm fiir seine Person schon heute die 
Méglichkeit gegeben ist, sich selbst so edel zu verwirklichen, 
wie er nur kann.”"” So ertént bei Morgenstern immer wieder 
das Leitmotiv von der persénlichen Verinnerlichung, die ihm 
der einzige Weg fiir den Fortschritt der Menschheit ist. 

Dass dem Denker Morgenstern kein blasses Asketenideal 
vorschwebt, zeigen uns seine Ausspriiche aus dem Jahre 1906. 
Er weiss: ‘‘Tugend—im gemeinen Sinne, nicht als virtu—ist 
sehr oft nur ein Hinderniss, tief zu werden, indem sie vor 


4 Wir fanden einen Pfad. (= W) Miinchen 1922, p. 41. 
8 St., p. 219. 

8 Tbid., p. 14. 

17 Ibid., p. 167. 
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allzugewaltsamem Leiden bewahrt’’;!* und wiederum: “Wer 
nicht auch bése sein kann—kann der wirklich tief sein?’’!® 

Morgenstern aber war wirklich tief geworden. ‘Noch viel 
wunderbarer,”’ sagt er, “als der einfache Spiegel, ist der durch- 
sichtige Spiegel, z. B. ein Fenster, das auf eine Landschaft 
hinausgeht und in dem sich zugleich Gegenstinde unseres 
Zimmers spiegeln.’*° So war die Welt fiir ihn durchsichtig 
geworden und er sah hinter den Dingen den geistigen Welten- 
grund. 

Zuerst gewann er die Versicherung seines eigenen geistigen 
Wesens: “Ich bin wie eine Brieftaube, die man vom Urquell 
der Dinge in ein fernes, fremdes Land getragen und dort frei 
gelassen hat. Sie trachtet ihr ganzes Leben nach der ewigen 
Heimat, ruhlos durchmisst sie das Land nach allen Seiten. 
Und oft fallt sie zu Boden in ihrer grossen Miidigkeit, und man 
kommt, hebt sie auf, pflegt sie und will sie ans Haus gewéhnen. 
Aber sobald sie die Fliigel nur wieder fiihlt, fliegt sie von neuem 
fort, auf die einzige Fahrt, die ihrer Sehnsucht geniigt, die 
unvermeidliche Suche nach dem Ort ihres Ursprungs.’”! 

Dann fiihlte Morgenstern diesen Ursprung immer deutlicher 
als etwas Diesseitiges, Gegenwirtiges, Erlebbares. So spricht er 
in dem Tagebuch eines Mystikers aus dem Jahre 1906: ‘Religion 
ist Selbsterkenntnis des menschlichen, als ebendamit géttlichen 
Geistes. Religion ist die Erkenntnis, dass alles Denken gétt- 
liches Denken ist, wie alle Natur géttliche Natur, dass jede 
Handlung eine Handlung Gottes, jeder Gedanke ein Gedanke 
Gottes ist, dass Gott nur in so weit Gott ist, als er Welt ist, 
und dass die Welt nichts anderes ist als Gott selbst, dass in 
demselben Augenblick, da ein Mensch sich seines Gottseins 
bewusst wird, Gott in ihm sich seiner selbst bewusst wird.’ 
Dieses Erlebnis vom innerweltlichen Gott kommt auch an 
anderen Stellen zum Ausdruck: “Gott ist in der Natur ge- 
fangen, wenn man so sagen will. Gott ringt sich aus ihr zum 
sich selbst erschauenden Geist empor. Der Mensch istGottes 
Kopf. Aber so wenig wie der Mensch wird sich Gott selbst 


18 Tbid., p. 142. 
19 Tbid., p. 141. 
2 Tbid., p. 45. 
% Ibid., p. 25. 
® Ibid., p. 222. 
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erkennen (nur erahnen); denn er erkennt ja nur so weit, als er 
Mensch ist. Menschenleid ist zugleich Gottesleid’’; oder: 
“Alle héchste Stufe der Entwicklung erreicht Gott als Mensch: 
der héchstentwickelte, am vollkommensten gelungene Mensch 
ist zugleich ein héchster Gliicksmoment Gottes.’™ 

Die Uberzeugung vom Gottmenschentum wird ihm all- 
tigliche Wirklichkeit. Wenn er mit Leuten der “guten Gesell- 
schaft’’ zusammen ist, bemerkt er: “Sie wollen zu wenig iiber 
sich hinaus, sie siedeln sich zu schnell bei sich selber an, sie 
haben zu wenig Wachstum und Wandertum in sich. Sie 
glauben mit dreissig Jahren sich gefunden zu haben und setzen 
sich schon auf sich selbst zur Ruhe. Man wird nichts Uner- 
wartetes mehr von ihnen sehen oder héren. Man kann sie 
vorausberechnen wie irgend etwas ganz Gewéhnliches—und 
dabei sind sie das Ungewoéhnlichste der Welt, nimlich Menschen 
und tragen das Unberechenbarste der Welt in sich: eine zu 
jeder Unerhértheit fahige Seele. Sie haben ganz vergessen 
oder nie begriffen, dass sie—Gott sind, sie begniigen sich damit, 
Herr X oder Frau Y zu sein und als solche und nur als solche 
zu leben und zu sterben.”* In einem Kaffeehaus schreibt er: 
“So von seinem Marmortischchen aus, seine Tasse vor sich, 
zu betrachten, die da kommen und gehen, sich setzen und 
unterhalten, und durch das michtige Fenster die draussen hin 
und her treiben zu sehen, wie Fischgewimmel hinter der Glas- 
wand eines grossen Behilters und dann und wann sich der 
Vorstellung hinzugebeh: Das bist Du! und sie-alle zu sehen, 
wie sie nicht wissen, wer sie sind, wer da als sie mit Sich selber 
redet, und wer sie aus meinen Augen als Sich erkennt und aus 
ihren nur als sie!’’** Wie Morgenstern in ganz konkretem Sinne 
sich eins fiihlt mit seinen Mitmenschen, da ja alle Menschen 
teil haben an Gott, ja sogar Teile von Gott sind, so gibt es 
fiir ihn auch keinen Unterschied mehr zwischen dem menschli- 
chen Ich und dem géttlichen Du. So kommt er zu dem Schluss: 
“Wie kann es eine Siinde fiir mich geben, wenn ich Gott bin? 
Wenn ich meinen Bruder erschlage, erschlage ich mich in ihm; 
denn ich tue es an mir selber. Der Titer ist zugleich der Er- 


% Tbid., p. 230. 
% Ibid., p. 226. 
% Tbid., p. 227. 
% Tbid., p. 12. 
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leider’’;?7 oder: “‘Wie kann ich schwéren: ich schwére bei dem 
lebendigen Gott, dass ich dies nicht getan habe—da ich doch 
selbst dieser allmichtige Gott bin und—als ein sogenannter 
anderer Mensch—es sehr wohl getan habe? Aber ich wer- 
de das dem Richter nicht auseinanderzusetzen vermégen; er 
wird niemals begreifen, dass er wie auch der Verbrecher Eine 
Person mit mir ist; und ich werde als Mensch wie ein Verriick- 
ter dastehen und als Gott auf mich den Richter blicken, wie 
jemand auf seinen Daumennagel blickt, auf den er ein Gesicht 
gemalt hat. Er spricht zu dem Daumen und sagt ihm, dass er 
mit ihm eins sei, aber der Daumen versteht kein Wort von 
dem, was er sagt.’”*8 

Friiher hatte Morgenstern geahnt, dass die Entwicklung 
der Menschheit, die durch Jahrtausende sich hinzieht, durch 
die innere Liuterung des einzelnen vor sich geht; durch die 
neu erlebte Einheit von allen Menschen mit Gott ist ihm diese 
Ahnung zur Gewissheit geworden. Nicht nur fiihlt er den 
Zusammenhang von Mensch zu Mensch deutlicher, er fasst 
auch das Verhaltnis von Mensch zu Gott klarer: ““Der Mensch 
ist ein Taster Gottes nach sich selbst,’’® oder: ‘Gott ist der 
Welt Suche nach ihm. Die Welt ist Gottes Suche nach Sich, 
nach Seinem Sinn, nach Seinem Grund. Alles ist Weg, Gott 
ist Weg. Das Kleinste, wie das Grésste alles ist nur ein Weg. 
Der Weg nach dem Sinn ist der Sinn des Wegs.’’*° 

Mit vierundzwanzig Jahren hatte er geschrieben: “Mir 
ist mein ganzes Leben zu Mut, als ginge mein Weg oft an der 
Hecke des Paradieses vorbei. Dann streicht mich warmer 
Hauch, dann mein’ ich Rosen zu sehen und zu atmen; ein 
siisser Ton riihrt mich zu Trinen, auf der Stirn liegt es mir, 
wie eine liebe friedegebende Hand—sekundenlang. So streife 
ich oft vorbei an der Hecke des Paradieses ... .’** Als Sechs- 
unddreissigjihriger war das Bewusstsein, in der geistigen 
Welt zu leben, so stark, dass er schreiben konnte: “Wir sind 
nie wirklich aus dem Paradies vertrieben worden. Wir leben 


% Ibid., p. 222. 
% Ibid., p. 223. 
%* Ibid., p. 207. 
% Tbid., p. 242. 
® Ibid., p. 14. 
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und weben mitten im Paradiese, wie je, wir sind selbst Paradies, 
—nur seiner unbewusst, und damit mitten im—ZInferno.* 
Nach aussen ist Morgenstern aber immer einsamer geworden, 
So sagt er 1907: “‘Je tiefer einer wird, desto einsamer wird 
er; aber nicht nur das: desto mehr lassen ihn selbst seine 
treusten Freunde allein—aus Zartgefiihl, Schamgefiihl, Liebe, 
Ehrfurcht, Verlegenheit, Hochachtung, Scheu, kurz, aus den 
allerbesten Griinden und mit unanfechtbarstem Takt des 
Herzens.’’* Derselbe Gedanke erscheint in einem Gedicht, 


das also anfingt: 
Die zur Wahrheit wandern, ! 
wandern allein, 
keiner kann dem andern 
Wegbruder sein. 


ea 2 0lUcRtlCOO -\ 


Eine Spanne gehn wir, 
scheint es, im Chor.... 
bis zuletzt sich, sehn wir, 
jeder verlor.* 


“So kam das Jahr 1908,” schreibt er in seiner “autobio- 
graphischen Notiz,” 


“Da traf ich Dich, in argster Not: den Andern! 
Mit Dir vereint gewann ich frischen Mut. 

Von neuem hob ich an zu wandern, 

und siehe da: das Schicksal war uns gut. 

Wir fanden einen Pfad, der klar und einsam 
empor sich zog, bis, wo ein Tempel stand. 

Der Steig war steil, doch wagten wir’s gemeinsam, 
Und heut noch helfen wir uns Hand in Hand. 


A st ae 6.6ttlUceetlUCO.lUCUlltCO COU (Oe 


Der Andere war Sie, die mein Leben fortan teilte.’** Frau 
Margarete Morgenstern hatte ihn zu dem Menschen gefiihrt, 
von dem er spiter einmal sagte: 


So wie ein Mensch, am triiben Tag, der Sonne 
vergisst ,— 

sie aber strahlt und leuchtet unaufhérlich,— 
so mag man Dein an triibem Tag vergessen, 
um wiederum und immer wiederum 
erschiittert, ja geblendet zu empfinden, 


® Ibid., p. 257. 
* Tbid., p. 192. 
“W. p. 18. 
* St., p. 13. 
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wie unerschépflich fort und fort und fort 
Dein Sonnengeist 
uns dunklen Wandrern strahlt.* 


Das Erlebnis, wie Rudolf Steiner in sein Leben gekommen ist, 
schildert Morgenstern in seinen Aufzeichnungen: “Ich war 
sozusagen bis vier Uhr morgens gegangen und glaubte kaum 
noch, dass es nun noch wesentlich heller fiir mich werden 
kénnte. Ich sah iiberall das Licht Gottes hervordringen, aber 
....+ Da zeigen Sie mir mit einem Male und gerade im rechten 
letzten Augenblick ein fiinf Uhr, sechs Uhr, sieben Uhr—einen 
neuen Tag.’’®? 

Unerhérte Tiefen tun sich ihm auf, sodass er sich zu ver- 
lieren fiirchtet und sich selber zuruft: ‘‘Immer bewusster sich 
konzentrieren lernen. Alles Flackernde und Flatternde in mir 
iiberwinden. An jeden guten Gedanken, jede gute Empfindung 
einen Stein hingen, sie verankern. Damit zusammenhingend: 
Sesshaft werden, Tempobindigung, Tempobeherrschung.’”** 
Er ist iiberwiltigt von der neuen Schau: “Ich widerrufe alles 
Harte und Bése, was ich je in meinen Worten oder Briefen 
gesagt habe.” Zeigt sich in diesen Worten der michtige Ein- 
fluss, den Steiner auf den ethischen Menschen ausiibt, so sehen 
wir in den folgenden Worten den Eindruck, den Steiners Werk 
auf den Kiinstler Morgenstern macht: 


Zur Schénheit fiihrt Dein Werk: 
denn Schénheit strémt 
zuletzt durch alle Offenbarung ein, 
die es uns gibt. 
Aus Menschen-Schmerzlichkeiten 
hinauf zu immer héhern Harmonien 
entbindest Du das schwindelnde Gefihl, 
bis es vereint 
mit dem Zusammenklang 
uniibersehbarer Verkiinder GOTTES 
und SEINER nie gefasster. Herrlichkeit 
mitschwingt im Liebeslicht 
der Seligkeit .... 
Aus Schénheit kommt, 
zur Schénheit fiihrt 
Dein Werk.*® 

*W.p. 9. 

37 St., p. 40. 

8 Tbid., p. 40. 

© W., p. 11. 
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Riickblickend sagt er jetzt von seinem friiheren Weg: “Und 
doch war solches Erkennen nur erst ein Oberflichenerkennen.’” 
Aber mit diesem “Oberflichenerkennen” war er der Weltan- 
schauung Rudolf Steiners, der sogenannten ‘“‘Anthroposophie’’® 
doch recht nahe gekommen. Morgenstern sagt selber an einer 
andern Stelle: 


“In Eurer Weisheit fand ich manch geheime 
Bestaitigung zu von mir selbst Geschautem.’’* 


Der Gedanke der Wiederverkérperung war ihm schon in den 
Jiinglingsjahren vertraut geworden. In Stunden tiefster Erschiit- 
terung, als Morgenstern an einem Sterbebette steht, taucht 
dieser Gedanke wieder auf: “‘Vielleicht trifft man sich einmal 
unter freundlicheren Verhiltnissen wieder. Ja, vielleicht haben 
wir uns auch diesmal schon wiedergetroffen, von frither her, nur 
dass wir nie wissen, dass wir heimliche Zusammenwanderer 
sind.’ Bei Steiner findet er die Bestaitigung dieses Gefiihls. 
So fragt er sich aufs neue: “‘Warum sollte dies Leben ein 
Anfang oder Ende sein, da doch nichts ein Anfang oder Ende 
ist. Warum nicht einfach eine Fortsetzung, der unzihliges 
Wesensgleiche vorangegangen ist und unzihliges Wesensgleiche 
folgen wird.’ Morgenstern weiss, dass die Lehre von der 
Wiederverkérperung Jahrtausende lang Gemeingut hochent- 
wickelter Religionen war. ‘“‘Aber,’’ so fahrt er fort, ‘‘sie musste 
eine Weile beiseite gelassen werden—die ganze europdische 
Zivilisation geht auf dieses Beiseitelassen zuriick. Jetzt hat 
dieser Zyklus das Seine erfiillt, jetzt darf sie; als eine uner- 
messliche Wohltat in den Gang der westlichen Entwicklung 
wieder eintreten.’’“* Was er damit meint, wird klarer aus einer 
anderen Stelle: “‘Der Mensch will schon lange genug wieder frei 
werden von der nur fiinfsinnlichen Beschrinkung, die zu seinem 
Wachstum allerdings notwendig war, die er aber doch niemals 
ganz verlernt hat als eine Schulung und ein Joch zu empfinden, 


“ St., p. 13. 

@ Als Einfiihrung in die Anthroposophische Geisteswissenschaft kénnen die 
drei Werke Dr. Steiners dienen: Theosophie, Stuttgart, 1922; Wie erlangt man 
Erkenninisse der hiheren Welten, Berlin 1919; Die Geheimwissenschaft im 
Umriss, Berlin 1924. 

@W., p. 36. 

“ St., p. 247. 

* Tbid., p. 272. 

 Ibid., p. 277. 
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daraus er eines Tages wieder hervorgehen werde, wie er eines 
Tages hineingegangen ist: als einer, der aus Geisteswelten 
hinabgestiegen ist und zu Geisteswelten wieder hinansteigt.’* 

Hinter diesen Worten stehen die Erkenntnisse Steiners, dass 
der Mensch in friiheren Kulturperioden einmal hellseherische 
Krifte besass, durch die er in unmittelbarem Zusammenhang 
mit der geistigen Welt stand. Die Mythologien erzihlen uns 
vom Garten Eden und dem Goldenen Zeitalter. Diese hell- 
seherischen Krafte mussten aber im Verlauf der Jahrhunderte 
verschwinden, damit der Mensch zu vollem Eigensein erwache 
und mit seinen fusseren Sinnen vollbewusst die Erde ergreife. 
So ging der modernen westlichen Kultur das Bewusstsein des 
vorgeburtlichen Daseins verloren. Es ist aber méglich auf dem 
Wege der Konzentration und Meditation die in jedem Men- 
schen veranlagten Keime zu hellseherischen Organen zur 
Entfaltung zu bringen und mit vollem Tagesbewusstsein (im 
Gegensatz zu dem alten Traumbewusstsein lingstvergangener 
Kulturen oder deren atavistischem Uberbleibsel in Medien) den 
Zusammenhang mit der geistigen Welt zu finden. 

Die Entwicklung der Menschheit spiegelt sich in der Ent- 
wicklung des einzelnen Menschen wieder. Wie das Neugeborene 
zuerst noch in der geistigen Welt lebt, aus der es herausgeboren 
ist, und sich erst allmahlich auf der Erde zurecht findet, bis es 
sich endlich als ein von der Welt getrenntes Eigenwesen erkennt 
(Erwachen des Ich-Bewusstseins), so musste sich auch die 
Menschheit zuerst auf der Erde zurechtfinden und die Vélker 
brauchten Jahrtausende bis sich im einzelnen das Ich-Bewusst- 
sein herausbildete. Hand in Hand mit dieser Entwicklung 
ging die Entwicklung des Egoismus und des abstrakten Den- 
kens. Beides hat in der westlichen Kulturperiode seinen Héhe- 
punkt erreicht und schon iiberschritten. Steiner will den Weg 
zeigen durch intensives, reines Denken iiber das abstrakte 
Denken hinaus zum imaginativen Denken, d.h. zu einer Wesens- 
schau zu gelangen und aus der Gefangenschaft im persénlichen 
Ich zum kosmischen Ich durchzubrechen. 

Christian Morgenstern war kein Mystiker, der sich in 
schénen, nebelhaften Empfindungen wiegte. Gedankenklarheit 
war dem ehemaligen Skeptiker zum innersten Bediirfnis gewor- 
den. Daneben hatte er aber mystische Erlebnisse, die ihn iiber 


“7 Ibid., p. 228. 
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das abstrakte Denken hinausfiihrten. So brachte ihm Steiner 
gerade, was er ersehnte. Mit seiner Hilfe gelang es Morgenstern 
immer mehr, iibersinnliche Erlebnisse mit immer vollerem 
Bewusstsein zu ergreifen und sich als Glied einer geistigen Welt 
zu fiihlen, die im Menschen nicht ihren Gipfelpunkt erreicht 
(wie er friiher glaubte), sondern erst recht ihren Anfang nimmt. 
Je tiefer er in sich drang, desto deutlicher erlebte er die Mannig- 
faltigkeit der geistigen Welt, wie sie sich in geistige Hierarchien 
abstuft, die sich durch die Héhe ihres Bewusstseins von einander 
unterscheiden und die nur von einem iiberrationalen Bewusst- 
sein aus erlebbar sind. So konnte er beim Riickblick auf sein 
friiheres Streben und auf seine jetzige durch Steiner erworbene 
Erkenntnis sagen: 


Das blosse Wollen einer grossen Giite 
ist ganz gewiss ein hohes Menschentrachten. 
Doch es erhebt sich erst zur vollen Bliite, 


wenn Gnaden eines seherisch Erwachten 
den Kosmos nachtentleitetem Gemiite 
als Geisterkunstwerk zum Bewusstsein brachten. 


Dann wichst aus Riesenschépfungsiiberblicken, 
aus Aufschau zu verborgenen Bildnersphiren, 
aus Selbstmiteinbezug in deren Stufen— 


ein Mitgefiihl mit dieser Welt Geschicken, 
das mehr als dunkle Herzenstriebe nihren, 
das héchste Gétter mit ans Werk berufen.“ 


Wenn Morgenstern von den “‘verborgenen Bildnerspharen” 
redet, denkt er an die Hierarchien der Engelreiche, die nach 
Steiner dauernd an dem Menschen-, Tier- und Pflanzenreich 
schaffen. Der Mensch selber ist in die Reihe der schaffenden 
Gétter miteinbezogen, denn durch die Verwandlung seiner 
Seelenkrifte verwandelt er zugleich die niederen Reiche in sich. 
Er muss sie erlésen, denn damit er héher aufsteigen konnte, 
haben sie sich opfern miissen, sie haben die Rolle des Dienenden 
iibernehmen miissen. Ohne das Mineral-, das Pflanzen- und 
das Tierreich hatte der Mensch seinen Leib nicht so aufbauen 
kénnen, wie es zur Entfaltung seiner Seelenkraifte notwendig 
ist. So schreibt Morgenstern 1911 einmal: ‘‘Ganze Weltalter 


“ W. p. 42. 
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voll Liebe werden notwendig sein, um den Tieren ihre Dienste 
und Verdienste an uns zu vergelten.’’*® 

Wie der Mensch, bei seiner Entwicklung, auf die unteren 
Reiche angewiesen ist, so sind die Engelreiche auf den Men- 
schen angewiesen. So offenbart sich eine Stufenfolge von Wesen- 
heiten, bis hinauf in die héchsten Héhen. Sie neigen sich 
liebend und helfend zu den unteren Reichen, voll Dankbarkeit 
fiir ihr eigenes Sein. Der christliche Grundton erklingt in der 
Uberschrift von Morgensterns Gedicht: 


Die Fusswaschung 
Ich danke dir, du stummer Stein, 
und neige mich zu dir hernieder: 
Ich schulde dir mein Pflanzensein. 


Ich danke euch, ihr Grund und Flor, 
und biicke mich zu euch hernieder: 
Thr halft zum Tiere mir empor. 


Ich danke euch, Stein, Kraut und Tier, 
und beuge mich zu euch hernieder: 
Thr halft mir alle drei zum Mir. 


Wir danken dir, du Menschenkind, 
und lassen fromm uns vor dir nieder: 
weil dadurch, dass du bist, wir sind. 


Es dankt aus aller Gottheit Ein- 
und aller Gottheit Vielheit wieder. 
In Dank verschlingt sich alles Sein.*® 


Was den Menschen von den niederen Reichen unterscheidet 
und ihm zugleich den Zugang in die héheren Reiche verschafft 
ist sein menschliches Ich. Dies ist, nach Steiner, nicht ein 
Biindel von Vorstellungen und Gefiihlen, sondern die unster- 
bliche Entelechie, die von Verkérperung zu Verkérperung sich 
héher entfaltet, die die Kraft hat, niedere Seelenkrifte in héhere 
zu verwandeln und in der sich die menschlichen Erlebnisse 
kristallisieren. Jeder Gedanke und jedes Gefiihl im Menschen 
trigt dazu bei, dieses Unsterbliche zu entfalten oder zu unter- 
driicken. Es ist dieser Wesenskern des Menschen, der letzten 
Endes seine Individualitat bestimmt, der zwar selber bestimmt 
ist durch die friiheren Leben, der aber in der Art, wie die 


@ St., p. 152. 
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Erlebnisse im jetzigen Leben erlebt werden, zugleich bestim- 
mend wirken kann auf folgende Leben. So kann Morgenstern 
sagen: 

Uberwinde! Jede Stunde, 

die du siegreich iiberwindest, 

sei getrost, dass du im Pfunde 

deines neuen Lebens findest. 


Jede Schmach und jede Schande, 
jeder Schmerz und jedes Leiden, 
wird bei richtigem Verstande 
deinen Aufstieg mehr entscheiden." 


Den Durchbruch des Ich aus dem Reich menschlicher Leiden- 
schaften und Zweifel hat Morgenstern selbst erlebt: 


Geschipf nicht mehr, Gebieter der Gedanken, 
des Willens Herr, nicht mehr in Willens Frone, 
der flutenden Empfindung Mass und Meister, 


zu tief, um an Verneinung zu erkranken, 

zu frei, als dass Verstockheit in ihm wohne: 

So bindet sich ein Mensch ans Reich der Geister: 
So findet er den Pfad zum Thron der Throne.* 


Das Bewusstsein von dem unsterblichen Ich, das im Menschen 
schlummert und das nichts zu tun hat mit dem kleinlichen Ego 
in uns, ist von Morgenstern schon friihe geahnt worden. 1896 
schreibt er: ‘‘Man miisste sein Ich nicht immer identifizieren, 
sondern wie eine Mutter ihr Kind behandeln.’™ Von dem 
niederen und héheren Ich sagt er in Bezug auf sich selber: “Er 
war doppelt geworden und in der wunderlichen Verfassung, sich 
sozusagen, gross oder klein schreiben zu kénnen.”™ Uber das 
eine schreibt er: “Ich habe nur einen wahren und wirklichen 
Feind auf Erden und das bin ich selbst’”’;® und iiber das andere 
ein Jahr darauf: “Alle die anderen beschdftigen sich mit ‘Gott.’ 
Ich wage zu sagen: Ich—bin—das, was wir Gott nennen— 
selbst. Wer das versteht, aber auch nur der, weiss, was ich 
meine, wenn ich von ‘meinem Ernste’ spreche.’’ 


® Ibid., p. 21 
® Ibid., p. 22 
5 St., p. 164 
“ Tbid., p. 12 
% Ibid., p. 32 
 Ibid., p. 37 
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Im gleichen Jahre, in dem Morgenstern diese Worte schrieb, 
wurde er mit Rudolf Steiner bekannt. Wie ihm von nun an das 
Ich immer mehr Pforte zu den héheren Welten wird, kénnen 
wir aus seinen Gedichten nur ahnen. Je tiefer er in sich dringt, 
desto grésser wird seine Sehnsucht, den Sinnenschleier ganz zu 
durchdringen und sich mit der geistigen Welt zu vereinen: 


Gib mir den Anblick deines Seins, o Welt .... 
Den Sinnenschein lass langsam mich durchdringen .... 


So wie ein Haus sich nach und nach erhellt, 

bis es des Tages Strahlen ganz durchschwingen— 
und so wie wenn dies Haus dem Himmelsglanz 
noch Dach und Wand zum Opfer kénnte bringen, 
dass es zuletzt von goldner Fiille ganz 
durchstrémt, als wie ein Geisterbauwerk stinde, 
gleich einer geistdurchleuchteten Monstranz: - 


So michte auch die Starrheit meiner Wande 
sich lésen, dass dein volles Sein in mein, 
mein volles Sein in dein Sein Einlass finde 
und so sich rein vereinte Sein mit Sein.” 


Aus der Sehnsucht wird Erfiillung. Die Pforte des Ich tut 


sich auf nach innen. Das unsagbare Erlebnis wird nur angedeu- 
tet: 


Du hast die Hand schon am Portal 
und tastest nach der Klinke Hand 
(denn noch erhellt sie dir kein Strahl). 


Du wirst erst wach, wenn sie sie fand, 
sei’s dieses, sei’s das nichste Mal; 
dann wirst du weiss stehn wie die Wand, 


davor du lange dumpf geirrt; 
und wie ein Leichnam hinfallt, wird 
dein Leib hinfallen in den Sand.* 


Er weiss, nur unvollkommen kann sein Weben im geistigen 
Lichte mit Worten ausgedriickt werden: 


Wie in lauter Helligkeit 

fliessen wir nach allen Seiten .... 
Erdenbreiten, Erdenzeiten 
schwinden ewigkeitenweit .... 





Hofacker 


Wie ein Atmen ganz im Licht, 

ist es, wie ein schimmernd Schweben . .. . 
Himmels-Licht in Deinem Leben 

lebten je wir, je wir nicht? 


Konnten fern von Dir verziehen, 
flohen Dich, verbannt, verdammt? 
Doch in Deine Harmonien 

kehren heim, die Dir entstammt.”” 


Morgenstern war selbst zu dem Haus geworden, das die 
innere Sonne durchstrahlt und als tiefstes Geheimnis wird ihm 
jetzt offenbar, dass dieses kosmisch-geistige Licht einmal in 
Menschengestalt auf Erden wandelte von der Jordantaufe bis 
nach Golgatha, “wihrend dreier Jahre.”—Verwandlung in 
Geisteslicht ist die Bestimmung des Menschen und das Ziel der 
Erde: 


Licht ist Liebe . . . .Sonnenweben 
Liebes-Strahlung einer Welt 
schépferischer Wesenheiten— 


die durch unerhdrte Zeiten 
uns an ihrem Herzen halt 
und die uns zuletzt gegeben 


ihren héchsten Geist in eines 
Menschen Hiille wihrend dreier 
Jahre: da er kam in seines 


Vaters Erbteil—nun der Erde 
Innerlichstes Himmelsfeuer: 
Dass auch sie einst Sonne werde.*° 


Ericu HorackKER 
Yale University 
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STUDIEN ZU SCHILLERS 
MALTESERFRAGMENTEN 


I. ZUR REIHENFOLGE UND CHRONOLOGIE DER FRAGMENTE. 


Es ist vielleicht eine Binsenwahrheit: der Wert von dich- 
terischen Fragmenten liegt darin, dass sie uns den Dichter bei 
der Arbeit zeigen, in ganz besonderem Masse uns einen Einblick 
in den dichterischen Schaffensprozess tun lassen. So nennt denn 
auch Witkowski seine Ausgabe von Schillers dramatischen Frag- 
menten Aus Schillers Werkstatt. In der Tat ist gerade hier die 
Fiille von Bruchstiicken der mannigfachsten Art eine reiche 
Fundgrube der Erkenntnis. 

Unter allen diesen Fragmenten Schillers sind die Malteser 
dadurch ausgezeichnet, dass fiinfzehn Jahre dichterischer Ent- 
wicklung mit ihnen gerungen haben. Mit seinen ersten Anfin- 
gen reicht der Stoff zuriick in die Zeit erster Klirung, wie sie im 
Don Karlos dann Gestaltung fand; von da ab stehen die Malteser 
bis 1803 mit jedem neuauftauchenden Plan zur engeren Wahl, 
und der Geist der “Einfachheit und Klarheit,” der sie erfiillt, 
zieht Schiller immer wieder in seinen Bann, ohne dass es doch je 
zur Ausfiihrung kime. 

Es ist von vornherein anzunehmen, dass wir in der Unsumme 
von Aufzeichnungen zu den Maltesern den Niederschlag von 
fiinfzehn Jahren dichterischer Entwicklung auch in einem 
tieferen, allgemeineren Sinn finden werden. Sie sind wahrhaft 
biographisches Material. Dazu ist es freilich nétig, erst einmal 
den Wust von Fragmenten in eine verlissliche Ordnung zu 
bringen. Eine solche fehlt véllig in den alteren Ausgaben von 
Kettner! und Witkowski.2 Beyers* Arbeit bedeutet einen 
entscheidenden Schritt vorwarts, doch ist auch hier noch sowohl 
die Anordnung in Einzelheiten zu beanstanden als auch die 
Beweisfiihrung, besonders in den spiteren Abschnitten, nicht 
durchweg so zwingend, wie der Stoff gestattet. 

So verlohnt sich eine abermalige Untersuchung der Frag- 


1 Kettner, Schillers kleineredramatische Fragmente, Weimar 1895. Zitiert: K. 

? Witkowski, Aus Schillers Werkstatt, Leipzig 1910. Zitiert: W. Nach 
dieser Ausgabe, die die Kettnersche Anordnung ohne Anderungen tibernimmt, 
erfolgt die Bezeichnung der Fragmente immer da, wo nichts Besonderes erwaihnt 
wird. 

3 Adolf Beyer, Schillers Malteser. Dissertation, Tiibingen 1912. Zitiert: B. 
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mente.—Der jiingste Herausgeber des dramatischen Nachlasses 
ist Robert Petscht im 12. Band der Bellermannschen Schil- 
lerausgabe (Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut); hier wurde 
neben B. auch die vorliegende Arbeit in einer alteren, hand- 
schriftlichen Fassung bereits verwertet, mit nur unwesentlichen 
Abweichungen. 

Fragmente 1, 2a, 2b, 3 (P. 1, 2, 3). 

Wesentlich ist hier das Bild der Hs. selbst. Fr. 1, Anfang 
(W. 33, 4-28 P. 145, 2-146, 4) und Fr. 3 sind erhalten im 
Original, auf einem Quartdoppelblatt; 2a und 2b auf einem 
zweiten solchen, von demselben Papier. Fr. 1, Schluss liegt in 
Abschrift Lotte Schillers vor—Mit dunkler Tinte sind geschrie- 
ben: Fr. 1, 2a bis “Barbarossa,” 2b bis W. 36, 2 P. 147, 29. 
Mit hellerer Tinte: der Schluss des ersten und das zweite 
Personar von 2a sowie die Durchstreichungen, Sterne und der 
eingeschobene Name Hueskar im ersten; der Rest von 2b; Fr. 3. 

Dass die Gruppe 1-3 als Ganzes an den Anfang der Arbeit an 
den Maltesern gehért, geht schon aus dem dauernden Schwanken 
in der Namengebung hervor. Manche dieser Namen begegnen 
spiter nie wieder. 

Fr. 1 stellt deutlich den noch recht abstrakten Versuch einer 
ersten dramatischen Verwertung der Lektiire dar; 2 geht bereits 
viel bestimmter aufs Konkrete und Einzelne, ist also jiinger. 
Dass dagegen in 1 die Vaterschaft La Valettes nicht erwihnt 
ist, worauf B. besonderen Wert legt, sehe ich als Zufall an.— 
Andrerseits ist 3 jiinger als 2b; denn die Rolle-des Verriters, 
die in 2b noch zunichst in Form einer Frage auftaucht, steht dort 
bereits fest.—Eine Reihenfolge 1, 2a, 2b, 3, die so wahrscheinlich 
wird, ergibt sich auch ganz natiirlich, wenn wir das Doppelblatt 
mit 2a und 2b in das mit 1 und 3 einlegen. Zwischen beiden 
miissen wir ein verlorenes drittes annehmen, das auf seinem 
vorderen Teile den Schluss von Fr. 1 enthielt. 

Leitzmanns Einwiirfe gegen die Reihenfolge 1, 2a, 2b, 3 
(Euphorion, 4. Erginzungsheft, S. 84f.) sind nicht recht klar; 
er scheint die Rollen des Verriters und des Gegenspielers, die 
durchaus nicht a priori identisch sind, zu vermengen (vgl.B. S. 
14). Seufferts Einwinde (Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 160. 
Jahrgang, II. Band, S. 566) stiitzen sich darauf, dass die Frag- 
mente 2a und 2b bedeutend enger geschrieben seien als 1 und 3: 


‘Zitiert: P. 
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folglich gehérten 1 und 3, 2a und 2b zusammen, 2ab sei keine 
Einlage. Aber warum soll Schiller nicht am Anfang und am 
Ende dieser Gruppe weitliufiger, in der Mitte enger geschrieben 
haben? Gegeniiber so dusserlichen Kriterien diirfen die oben 
angefiihrten Griinde unter allen Umstinden den Vorrang bean- 
spruchen. 

Die mit dunkler Tinte geschriebenen Teile von 2b sind 
iibrigens Alter als die mit hellerer geschriebenen von 2a. Namen, 
die in 2a mit dunkler Tinte geschrieben und spiter mit heller 
durchstrichen sind, kehren in dem mit dunkler Tinte geschrie- 
benen Teil von 2b wieder. Unter diesen Umstinden hat P. mit 
Recht die Unterscheidung von 2a und 2b aufgegeben. Fiir uns 
mége hinfort 2a die alteren, 26 die jiingeren Teile von 2a und 2b 
bezeichnen. 

Fragmente 4 und 5a (P. 4, 5; 6). 

Unter 5a verstehe ich dabei K.-W.’s Fr. 5 ohne das Personar 
am Schluss (Sb).—Nur Teile von 4 und Sa sind im Original 
erhalten; dass diese zusammen auf einem Doppelquartbogen 
stehen, weist auf einen engen Zusammenhang von 4 und 5a 
unter sich hin. 

Fiir den Anschluss von 4 und 5a an 1-3 spricht zunichst 
ausserlich: bei 4 und 5a scheint, wie eine Anfrage in Weimar 
ergab, dasselbe Papier vorzuliegen wie bei 1-3. Der letzte 
Absatz von 4 gibt die Antwort auf die Frage nach der Verbindung 
zwischen Borgo und Elmo im vorletzten Absatz von 3. In 4 
kommen ferner die Namen Braschi und Montmorenci vor, die 
aus 26 stammen und sonst nirgends wieder begegnen. 

4 arbeitet die in 1-3 gegebenen Elemente der Handlung ein- 
gehend durch. 5a enthilt dann eine systematische Zusammen- 
fassung der bisherigen Ergebnisse in gegliederter Akteinteilung. 

Seuffert will (a. a. O., S. 567) 4 in zwei Fragmente teilen, 
wobei ihm P. folgt. (Fr. 4, 5). Die Frage ist unwesentlich. 4b 
steht auf jeden Fall mit 4a in engstem Zusammenhang; den 
fiinf Bestimmungsgriinden fiir La Valettes Handlungsweise in 
4a entsprechen fiinf Gegengriinde der Aufstindischen in 4b 
(vgl. K. S. 271). 

Fragmente 7a, 7b (P. 7). 

Das K.-W.sche Fr. 7 besteht aus zwei ineinander liegenden 
Doppelbégen. Die Seiten 1-4 und } von S.5 sind querhiniiber 
beschrieben. Das letzte Drittel von S. 5 ist leer. Die Seiten 
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6-8 sind in je zwei Spalten gebrochen, von denen eine mit fort- 
laufendem Text beschrieben ist, wihrend die andere Marginalien 
enthalt. So zerfallt das Fragment deutlich dusserlich in zwei 
Teile, 7a und 7bc. 7bc beginnt bei W. 47, 24, P. 158, 23 (und 
nicht, wie es nach K. scheinen kénnte, schon bei W. 47, 16, P. 
158, 14). 

Dass 7a jiinger sein muss als 1-5, erhellt daraus, dass hier 
zum erstenmal ein nahezu vollstindiges Szenar fiir den ersten 
und zweiten Akt vorliegt. Andrerseits halt es sich noch stark 
an die im Vorigen gegebenen Elemente. Auch wéortliche 
Anklinge weisen daraufhin, dass 7a dieser ersten Phase der Ent- 
wicklung angehért.® 

Der zweite Teil von Fr. 7 besteht wiederum aus zwei Teilen: 
7b und 7c. Dies, das bei W.48, 10 beginnt,’ wird an spiterer Stelle 
zu besprechen sein (P. 15). 7b dagegen méchte ich unter Wah- 
rung seiner Selbstindigkeit hinter 7a einordnen. 

Die Hs. zeigt, dass 7b kaum in unmittelbarem Anschluss an 
7a entstanden ist. Es gehért aber auch deswegen einer etwas 
spiteren Stufe an, weil es bereits die Namensform Biron kennt. 
Hier liegt im iibrigen eine gewisse Schwierigkeit. Es heisst nim- 
lich in der Hs. (W. 48, 7ff., P. 159, 5ff.): ““Ob Ademar oder 
Biron vielleicht ein Elmoischer Ritter ist, der nach Borgo 
deputiert war Ademar wird aber bereits im Personar 
von 7a, wie auch in allen spiteren Fragmenten, als “Kom- 
mandeur und Grosskreuz’’ bezeichnet, und es ist unwahrschein- 
lich, dass die kleine elmoische Besatzung einen solchen zum 
Grossmeister abordnen sollte. Wohl aber tritt verschiedentlich 
sein Nebenbuhler Ramiro-Biron als Abgeordneter von Elmo auf. 
Ich vermute daher, dass Ademar hier ein Schreibfehler fiir 
Ramiro ist, und deute dann das “‘oder’’ als “‘sive,” bezeichnen 
doch Ramiro (bis 7a) und Biron (in den spiteren Fragmenten) 
dieselbe Person.—Wir diirfen 7b also in einem Zeitpunkt 
ansetzen, wo die Wage zwischen den Namesformen Ramiro und 


5 Wie ein Vergleich mit 5a oder 13 ergibt, fehlt der Schluss des zweiten 
Akts, besonders die Absendung des Ingenieurs Castriot. Schiller ist von II, 
5 gleich auf ITI, | tibergegangen, indem er fiir das Fehlende von Akt II Raum 
liess. Diesen hat er jedoch dann fiir Notizen verwandt. 

® Vgl. W. 45, 15 ff., P. 156, 1 ff. mit W. 37, 12 ff., P. 149, 14 ff; auch W. 45, 1 
f., P. 155, 21 f. mit W. 35, 32 f., P. 147, 19 f. 

7 Die Scheidung erfolgt auf Grund innerer Kriterien; dussere fehlen. B. 
unterscheidet nicht zwischen 7b und 7c, er setzt beide an spaterer Stelle an. 
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Biron schwankt; das riickt es in die Nahe von 13, wo wir das 
Gleiche beobachten kénnen.® 

In die Nahe von 7b und 13 gehért auch die nachgetragene 
Liste von Motiven am Schluss von Akt II in Fr. 7a, wo schon 
der fiir die mit 13 einsetzende Periode charakteristische Aufzug 
La Valettes “mit den Alten” erscheint. Doch ist sie alter als 13, 
das gegeniiber ihren “4 Chéren” den Gebrauch des Chores 
wesentlich erweitert. 

Fragment 13 (P. 8a). 

Es liegt vor in Lottes Abschrift; nur einzelne Fetzen im 
Original. Auf einem von diesen findet sich in einer Randnotiz 
ein Personar, das in der Abschrift sowie bei K. und W. fehlt und 
folgende Namen enthalt: La Valette, Chateauneuf, Ripperda, 
Biron, Ramiro, S. Priest, Castriot, Mendoza, Montalto, 
(Zwischenraum), Renegat, Chor. Neben Biron ist Crequi 
hinzugefiigt, dann aber wieder durchstrichen. 

Ich folge hier der Anordnung B.’s. Der Fortschritt iiber 7a 
hinaus (7b bietet keine Vergleichspunkte) besteht in folgendem: 
1) Aufgabe der Akteinteilung. 2) Stairkere Mitwirkung des 
Chors (Sz. 6, 7); in 7a greift der Chor nicht in den Dialog ein. 


3) Neue Peripetie. In deren Vordergrund beginnt von Seiten des 
Gegenspiels die Gestalt des Ademar zu treten. Demgegeniiber 
treten die Vaterschaft La Valettes und die Rollen S. Priests und 
Crequis zuriick. Die letzte ist offenbar ganz gestrichen, wie das 
erwihnte Personar zeigt. Das alles bedeutet eine so einschnei- 
dende Wandlung in der Stellung des Dichters zum Stoff, dass 
wir hier mit B. eine zweite Periode einsetzen lassen diirfen. 


Andrerseits verbinden doch noch starke Fiden 13 mit 7a 
und 7b. In 7b stand wahrscheinlich einmal ‘“‘Ademar” irrtiimlich 
statt ““Ramiro.’”’ Auch im erwihnten Personar zu 13 finden wir 
eine eigenartige Verwirrung: Ademar fehlt. Dagegen findet sich 
Ramiro neben Biron, mit dem er doch identisch ist. Ob hier 
entweder Biron oder Ramiro infolge eines Fliichtigkeitsfehlers 
fiir Ademar steht?* Dass aber iiberhaupt beide Namen neben- 
einander stehen, riickt das Fragment in die Nahe von 7b. 


®In den Personaren von 2 erscheint schon der Name Biron, ohne dass 
wir doch erfiihren, wer als sein Trager zu denken sei. Eine unmittelbare Ver- 
bindung mit 7b ist jedenfalls ausgeschlossen. In einigen der letzten Fragmente 
(18 und 20) taucht der Name Ramiro wieder auf, bezeichnet hier aber eine von 
Biron unterschiedene Person. 
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Die Ausdrucksweise in 7a und 13 ist sehr ahnlich.!° 

Zu Fr. 13 vergleiche man den Brief Schillers an Goethe vom 
8. Dez. 97 (Ausgabe von Jonas, Bd. 5, S. 225), in dem es heisst: 
“Dieses Stiick (die Malteser) wird ebenso einfach behandelt wer- 
den miissen, wie der Wallenstein kompliziert ist, und ich freue 
mich im voraus, in dem einfachen Stoff alles zu finden, was ich 
brauche, und alles zu brauchen, was ich Bedeutendes finde. Ich 
kann ihn ganz in der griechischen Form und nach des Aristoteles 
Schema, mit Chéren und ohne Akteinteilung ausfiihren und 
werde es auch tun.” B. weist auch einen wértlichen Anklang 
dieses Briefes an 13 oder umgekehrt nach. So wird Fr. 13 
zeitlich auf annihernd Ende 1797 festgelegt; Terminus post 
quem ist Schillers Lektiire der Poetik des Aristoteles mit 
Goethe zusammen, Ende Mai 1797 (Brief an Korner vom 3. 
Juni 97, vgl. Jonas 5, S. 198). 

Fragment 6b (P. 8b). 

Schon K. zweifelt, ob die drei Teile seines Fr. 6 (in Abschrift 
Lottes erhalten) zusammengehéren. 6c muss schon auf Grund 
des Namens Miranda in die Nahe des dritten Entwurfs gewiesen 
werden. Dorthin kann 6b deswegen nicht gehéren, weil es 
die Rolle des Ripperda beibehalten hat, die in allen Fragmenten 
mit der Form Miranda fehlt. Damit ist die Einheit von 6 
gesprengt; wir diirfen die drei Teile gesondert betrachten. 

B., dem ich mich hier durchaus anschliesse, begriindet die 
Zugehiérigkeit von 6b zu 13 durch folgende Uberlegungen: 6b 
schliesst sich inhaltlich liickenlos an 13 an und fiihrt diesen Ent- 
wurf zuende. Es zeigt auch das entscheidende Merkmal von 13, 
Vereinfachung der Handlung, besonders durch Zuriicktreten S. 
Priests und Ausscheiden Crequis. Hierin besonders unter- 
scheidet es sich von 5a, in dessen Nahe K. es stellt. In 6b fehlt 
ferner ebenso wie in 13 die Akteinteilung. 

Doch méche ich kaum mit B. 13 und 6b ais ein einziges 
Fragment ansehen. In 6b fehlt die Szenennumerierung, iiber- 
haupt jede klare Szeneneinteilung. Es ist weniger durchgear- 





* Diese Verwechslung spricht fiir die Ansicht B.’s, dass wir es in 13 mit 
einem verhialtnismissig fliichtig hingeworfenen Versuch zu tun haben. 

© Vgl. W. 61, 32 f. und 36f., P. 160, 8 f., 12 f. mit W. 47, 16 ff., P. 158, 14 f£.; 
W. 62, 4f., P. 160,15 f. mit W. 46, 17 f., P. 157, 8 £.; W. 62, 6f., P. 160, 18 f. mit 
W. 46, 22 f., P. 157, 14 ff.; endlich W. 62, 11 f., P. 160,23 mit W. 46,32, P. 157, 


25 f. 
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beitet, weniger ausfiihrlich und daher im Verhiltnis viel weniger 
umfangreich als 13. 

Die vorhandenen kleinen Reste des Originals von 13 und 6b 
stammen von Foliobégen, die wie bei 7b in zwei Spalten ge- 
brochen sind." 

Hier waren dann anzuschliessen 8, 10, 9, 12a, 15 (P. 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13). 12a rechne ich bei W. bis 60, 27. Die Fragmente 
8, 10, 9, 12a setzt bereits B. hier an, 15 dagegen stellt er zum 
sog. dritten Entwurf. Alle diese Bruchstiicke setzen 13 und 6b 
voraus. Die S.Priest-Crequi-Handlung fehlt, die Vaterschaft 
La Valettes tritt zuriick. Vereinfachung ist das Ziel. Ein 
gemeinsames Merkmal ist ferner die abstrakte Behandlung 
des Stoffes; das Einzelne, Konkrete tritt gegeniiber dem Typen- 
haften zuriick. 

Fragmente 8 und 10 (P. 9, 10). 

Fr. 8 nach sachlichen Gesichtspunkten einzuordnen, wire 
sehr schwer. Nur die Marginalien bieten solche (z. B. das 
Personar); diese aber kénnen spiter hinzugefiigt sein. Der 
Inhalt des Fragments—die Vorbedingungen der Handlung im 
allgemeinen—ist giiltig fiir alle Phasen der Entwicklung von der 
Einfiihrung der griechischen Sklavin Irene an. 

Ein Vergleich der Hs. ergibt nun aber, dass 8 eng mit 10 
zusammengehért. In Lotte Schillers Abschrift schliesst sich 
dieses unmittelbar, ohne Trennungsstrich, an jenes an. Vor 
allem aber zeigen beide im Original dasselbe Papier: Kleinfolio, 
das wir sonst im Nachlass nicht finden, mit gebrochenem Rand.” 
Jedoch ist 8 wohl ohne Frage nicht in einem Zuge mit 10 
geschrieben; in diesem ist die Schrift durchweg sehr viel enger. 

Die Gruppe 8 und 10 liasst sich nun mit Hilfe des letzteren 
ziemlich sicher an 13 und 6b anschliessen. Das Fragment 
stellt in den Mittelpunkt die Gestalt La Valettes und den 


1K. (Schillerstudien, S. 30) setzt 6b bedeutend friiher an. Er stiitzt sich 
darauf, dass Schiller in 6b “‘noch”’ stark von der Quelle, Vertots Geschichte des 
Malteserordens, abhangig sei, indem er nimlich S. Priest nach aussen als Neffen 
La Valettes gelten lasst. Aber sogar in 18, also in einer recht spiiten Phase der 
Entwicklung, ist von S. Priest als von einem “Giinstling oder Anverwandten” 
des Grossmeisters die Rede. Im iibrigen zeigen die Malteser, wie Schiller immer 
wieder auf die Quelle zuriickgeht, der er noch in 22 das Motiv entnimmt der 
“edlen Tat des Ritters, der den Feinden einen falschen Rapport macht.” 

12 Von 8 fehlt im Original der erste Absatz; 10 steht auf einem Einzelblatt. 
B.’s Vermutung ist also einleuchtend, dass 8, Absatz 1 und 10 urspriinglich den 
aiusseren Doppelbogen gebildet haben, in dem die beiden anderen Doppelbégen 
S n 8 lagen. 
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Orden (als Gesamtheit), den er zum Gehorsam zuriickfiihrt. 
Von seiner Vaterschaft, von S. Priest und Crequi ist—ausser 
im Personar der Marginalnotiz—keine Rede. Der Satz “zweimal 
kommen die Deputierten von Elmo, aber in der Art muss 
sehr variiert werden” scheint 13 und 6b zu korrigieren, wo 
—es ist zu bedenken, dass es sich wohl um eine fliichtige Skizze 
handelt—im ganzen vier Delegationen auftreten, davon drei 
vor der Peripetie. 

Bei Fr. 8 fallt die stilistische Abrundung auf. K.’s Ver- 
mutung (Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte, 1891, 
S. 554) ist recht einleuchtend, dass es nimlich den Anfang des 
Entwurfs Schillers fiir Karl August darstellt. Man vergleiche 
den Brief an Goethe vom 22. Okt. 99 (Jonas 6, S. 101) und den 
Brief Goethes an Schiller vom 19. Okt. 99 (Weim. Ausg., 
Briefe 14, S. 202). Dann wire 8 Ende 99 oder Anfang 00 
anzusetzen. 

Fragment 9 (P. 11). 

Fiir die Einordnung ist entscheidend der Satz: ‘‘Der Gross- 
meister hat keinen anderen Vertrauten nétig als den Chor.” 
Damit fallt die Rolle des bisherigen Vertrauten Ripperda, die 
auch in den folgenden Fragmenten fehlt. Folglich ist 9 jiinger 
als 13 und 6b, aber auch als 8 und 10, in deren Marginalper- 
sonaren Ripperda noch erscheint.” Fr. 9 fiihrt die in 8 und 10 
begonnenen Uberlegungen iiber den Grossmeister fort. Auf 
engen Zusammenhang weisen vor allem die gedanklichen und 
woértlichen Anklange, die sich auf die scheinbare Harte und 
Willkiir des Grossmeisters beziehen. 

K. hat 9 vor 13 angesetzt, weil einmal (W. 55, 6, P. 169, 18) 
vom zweiten Ak t die Rede ist. Angesichts der angefiihrten 
Argumente, besonders der Abschaffung des Ripperda, werden 
wir B. darin beistimmen, dass das Wort nur auf bequeme Weise 
eine augenblickliche Orientierung erméglichen soll. Das ‘‘also” 
im ersten Absatz von 10 (“‘La Valette mag also im Laufe der 
Handlung hart erscheinen’’) bezieht sich nicht, wie K. (S. 273) 
meint, auf den letzten Absatz von 9 zuriick (W. 55, 38, P. 170, 
21), sondern auf den Anfang von 10 selbst. 


13 In 8 ist allerdings ““Ripperda”’ spiter in “Chor” verbessert. Weiter unten 
wird gezeigt werden, dass das Personar von 8 auch sonst eine Uberarbeitung 
erfahren hat. 

4 Vel. W. 54, 10 ff., P. 168, 30 ff. und W. 55, 38 f., P. 170, 21 f. mit W. 53, 
29 ff., P. 166, 14 ff. und W. 56, 14 ff., P. 167, 5 fi.c 
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Das auffallende Auftauchen des Namens Herodia neben 
Montalto (sonst nur noch in 7a, in der Motivliste) ist offenbar 
einer jener Riickfille, wie wir sie bei den Maltesern vereinzelt 
beobachten kénnen und wie sie bei einer solchen Entwicklung ja 
auch ganz natiirlich sind.” 

Zu dieser Gruppe der Meditationen zu 13 und 6b gehért 
auch, ohne dass wir ihm einen genauen Platz anweisen kénnten, 

Fragment 12a (P. 12). 

Es entwickelt die neue Peripetie und die Gestalt des Ademar, 
die in ihr eine besondere Rolle spielt, und zeigt dabei gegeniiber 
dem skizzenhaften 13 einen erheblichen Fortschritt. Der 
erste Teil des Fragments scheint eine naihere Ausfiihrung des 
vierten Absatzes von 11 zu enthalten. An die Nihe von 10 
erinnert ein Vergleich von W. 60, 4ff., P. 171, 7f. mit W. 57, 
6ff., P. 167, 37ff. 

Hier ist endlich auch zweifellos anzuschliessen 

Fragment 15 (P. 13). 

Von Crequi ist nicht die Rede, die Vaterschaft La Valettes 
wird nur ganz kurz erwahnt (S. Priest spielt hier etwa dieselbe 
Rolle wie in 6b, er ist nur fiir den Schluss der Handlung wesent- 
lich), beides, obwohl das Fragment ausdriicklich die Einheit 
der Handlung, die “‘Verbindung sehr verschiedener Hand- 
lungen und Verhialtnisse zu einer Hauptwirkung” behandelt. 
Also gehért auch 15 in diese Periode der bis aufs fusserste 
vereinfachten Handlung. Anklinge an 8, 10, und 9 zeigt ein 
Vergleich von W. 65, 2f., P. 172, 8f. und W. 65, 7ff., P. 172, 13ff., 
vor allem aber von W. 65, 18f., P. 172, 24ff. mit den in Anm. 14, 
angefiihrten Stellen. 

Alle diese Fragmente von 13 und 6b ab fasse ich als zweite 
Periode des Planes zusammen. Sie sind—wie gesagt—ge- 
kennzeichnet durch die Vereinfachung der Handlung: die 
Vaterschaft La Valettes tritt zuriick (nur in 6b und in 15 wird 
sie iberhaupt erwihnt); die Freundschaft zwischen S. Priest 
und Crequi fehlt—nur die Namen der beiden Freunde werden 


6 B. schligt eine Teilung von 9 in a und b vor, wegen eines freien Raumes 
in Lottes Abschrift hinter W. 55,6, P. 169, 18. An der Reihenfolge wiirde das 
nichts andern. Wenn auch das vdllig eindeutige Merkmal fiir unsere Anord- 
nung (Chor als Vertrauter statt Ripperda) dann nur fiir 9b gilt, so ist doch 9a 
in seinem Platze gesichert fiir den, der aufmerksam diese ganze Gruppe ver- 
gleicht. 
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in den Personaren mitgeschleppt (in 13 ist sogar der Name 
Crequi gestrichen). 

Die folgenden Fragmente zeigen eine neue Einflechtung 
des Freundschaftsmotivs. Fortschreitend gewinnt es wieder 
an Einfluss. Und zwar erhilt es jetzt einen immer stirkeren ero- 
tischen Einschlag. Fiir das ilteste Fragment dieser Phase 
halte ich mit B. 

Fragment 6a (P. 14). 

Denn das Freundschaftsmotiv ist hier noch nicht iiber 
jeden Zweifel erhaben: “Die Freundschaft der zwei jungen 
Ritter muss gar nicht oder als ein Héchstes in ihrer Art vorkom- 
men. Sie muss vollkommen schon, dabei aber wirkliche Leiden- 
schaft mit allen ihren Symptomen sein”’ (das erotische Moment). 

Im iibrigen erinnert 6a noch stark an die zweite Periode. 
Die oft betonte “Willkiir und Hirte” finden wir auch hier 
wieder (unter Punkt 3). Der Ausdruck ‘‘Montaltos Insinua- 
tionen”’ klingt an “‘Montaltos bése Insinuationen” in 13 an. 
In der abstrakten Behandlung, wie sie die zweite Periode 
kennzeichnete, geht 6a sogar besonders weit: selbst die Namen 
werden jetzt ia. durch typenhafte Bezeichnungen ersetzt. 

In diese Ubergangsperiode (enge Anlehnung an zweite 
Periode, andrerseits starke Betonung der S. Priest-Crequi- 
Handlung) gehért ferner 

Fragment 11 (P. 16) 

Das wiederaufgenommene Freundschaftsmotiv gehért hier 
bereits unangezweifelt zum Bestand der Handlung. Das Frag- 
ment beendet die Ausfiihrungen von 8, 10, 9 usw. iiber Charak- 
ter und Handlungsweise La Valettes. Auch hier wieder ist der 
springende Punkt die “notwendige Hirte.’’ In die Nahe der 
zweiten Periode weist auch der auf die Spitze getriebene ab- 
strakte Stil; Namen werden fast grundsitzlich vermieden (der 
bése, der stolze, der kindliche Ritter). Auch hier haben wir, 
wie in 6a, starke Betonung des Erotischen (6a: “wirkliche 
Leidenschaft mit allen ihren Symptomen”’; 11: ‘‘alle Symptome 
der Geschlechtsliebe’”’). W. 58, 33ff., P. 177, 8ff. erinnert 
stark an Punkt 3 von 6a. In beiden Fallen handelt es sich um 
eine Aufzihlung der Widerstinde, die der Grossmeister zu 
iiberwinden hat; dabei ist die Rede von der allgemeinen Men- 
schenliebe, der Freundschaft (in 11: Knabenliebe), der Na- 
tionaleifersucht und der Weiberliebe. 
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Gegeniiber diesen Erwigungen ist es bedeutungslos, dass 
in einer Randbemerkung das Wort Akt vorkommt: man ver- 
gleiche das bei 9 Gesagte. 

B. hat zur Wahrscheinlichkeit bewiesen, dass 11 zeitlich 
in die Nahe von Schillers Brief an Iffland iiber die Malteser 
fillt (19. Nov. 00; Jonas 6, 215f.). Er setzt das Fragment in 
den Anfang des Jahres 1801, wohin, wie er glaubt, auch das 
Papier weist (vgl. B. S. 49). 

Fragment 7c (P. 15). 

B. deutet an, dass er auch sein Fragment 7b (unser 7b 
und 7c) in diese Ubergangsperiode setzen michte. Ich glaube 
gezeigt zu haben, dass unser 7b am besten zwischen 7a und 13 
einzuordnen ist. Der zweite Teil von B.’s 7b, also unser 7c, 
gehért dagegen tatsichlich hierher."* 

Auch in7c tritt dasErotische stark in den Vordergrund. “Eine 
Episode von der enthusiastischen Liebe zweier Ritter zueinan- 
der.”” Gerade das ist eben typisch fiir diese Ubergangsperiode, 
dass die Freundschaft zwar als besonders leidenschaftlich ge- 
zeichnet wird, aber episodenhaft bleibt. Im ersten Entwurf 
war es umgekehrt. Dort stand sie zwar im Mittelpunkt, war 
aber nicht eigentlich erotisch betont. In den Fragmenten 1-7b 
war durchgingig nur von Freundschaft, nicht von Liebe die 
Rede.*” 

Bei der Flucht Crequis nach Elmo klingt W. 48, 18f., P. 
174, 3f. in 7c stark an W. 43, 4ff., P. 173, 21ff. in 6a an. Das 
Motiv findet sich zuerst in diesen Fragmenten der Ubergangs- 
periode, die darin die dritte Periode (Fr. 20) vorbereiten.—Mit 
11 ist 7c das einzige Fragment, in dem Crequi sich dazu fort- 
reissen lisst, gegen den Grossmeister die Waffe zu erheben 
(in 7c allerdings in einer Marginalnotiz). 

Die Tatsache, dass Mendoza sich entschliesst, auf Elmo 
mit dem Grossmeister umzukommen, riickt 7c verhiltnismassig 
nahe an die dritte Periode heran (vgl. Fr. 18). Friiher hiess es 
nur allgemein, Mendoza wolle das Schicksal des Ordens teilen."® 

16 Wenn es noch eines Beweises dafiir bedarf, dass Fr. 7 keine Einheit ist, 
so liefert ihn ein Vergleich des Personars von 7a (Crequi, S. Priest, Ritter, von 
Elmo delegiert) mit W. 48, 17, P. 174, 2 (nur einer der beiden Ritter in Elmo). 
Also ganz verschiedene Voraussetzungen der Handlung. 

17 Nur in 7a findet sich eine Ausnahme: “Chevalier Crequi kann seinen 


geliebten S. Priest nicht aufgeopfert sehen.” Man fiihlt, dass “geliebt” hier 
nicht unbedingt ein erotische Farbung hat. 
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Fragment 5b (bei P. in den Anmerkungen, S. 484, unter a). 

Es handelt sich um das Personar am Schluss von K.-W.’s 
Fr. 5. Es zeigt die Namen Ademar und Miranda, ist also wohl 
jiinger als alle bis jetzt besprochenen Fragmente, die Ademar 
und Mendoza haben, und Alter als die noch zu besprechenden, 
in denen wir die Formen Romegas und Miranda finden. 

Die Schauspielernamen verlangen die Ansetzung dieses 
Fragments fiir Anfang 1801. Ehlers debutierte am 21. Jan. 01, 
Berger ging in demselben Friihjahr ab.!® Das lisst sich sehr 
gut mit der Datierung der Fragmente 11 und 18 vereinigen. 

Fragmente 6c (bei P. in den Anmerkungen, S. 484, unter b) 
und 14 (P. 17). 

Auch diese beiden Fragmente gehéren dem Ubergangs- 
stadium an, innerhalb dessen sie sich jedoch von 6a, 11 und 7c 
deutlich als zweite Gruppe abheben. Unter sich sind sie sehr 
eng verwandt; das ergibt ein Vergleich von 6c, 1*° mit 14, 1; 
6c, 2 mit 14, 3; 6c, 3 mit 14, 11, 12; 6c, 8 mit 14, 25, 26; 6c, 18, 
19 mit 14, 16, 17; 6c, 22 mit 14, 14. 

Beide Fragmente zeigen die Form der dritten Stufe: 
Miranda. In 14 ist auch der Wechsel Ademar-Romegas ein- 
getreten, so dass also 14 jiinger ist als 5b (6c bietet keine 
Vergleichspunkte). In die Nahe des dritten Entwurfs weist 
auch die Darstellung der Ordensgeschichte durch den Chor, 
die, in den Altesten Fragmenten schon voriibergehend auf- 
tauchend, hier zuerst wieder aufgegriffen wird (vgl. Fr. 18, 
Sz. VI). Dagegen erscheint in beiden Fragmenten im Gegensatz 
zu den folgenden noch ein besonderer ‘“‘junger Ritter,’ der La 
Valette die Verschwérung entdeckt. Von 16 an verschmilzt 





18 P. weicht von meiner Anordnung darin ab, dass er die Reihenfolge von 
11 und 7c (bei ihm 16 und 15) umkehrt. Doch scheint mir 11 mehr riickwirts 
zur zweiten, 7c vorwirts zur dritten Periode zu blicken. 

Mit 7c scheinen mir verwandt der zweite und dritte Teil der Randbe- 
merkung von 5a, nach B.(S.15)deutlich als Nachtrige erkennbar. Man vergleiche 
den dritten Teil der Randbemerkung mit dem letzten Satzvon 7c. W. 38, 36-38, 
P. 151, 9-11 in Fr. 4, nach B. ebenfalls ein Nachtrag, erinnert an W. 49, 5-7, 
P. 174, 33-35 in 7c. Umgekehrt gehért die Randbemerking von 7c “unter den 
Chevaliers sind wilde Seeleute . . . .” wohl einer spiiteren Zeit als das Fragment 
selbst an, worauf der Name Miranda hindeutet. 

1 Vgl. Pasqué, Goethes Theaterleitung in Weimar, Bd. 2, S. 282, 288. 

2° Die Lesart W.’s “auf alle Jungen erstreckt,” ist ein offenbarer Druckfeh- 
ler. 
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dieser mit S. Priest.—6c ist etwas dlter als 14; an die Stelle 
des Renegaten in 6c tritt in 14 der alte Christensklave, der in 
den meisten Fragmenten des dritten Entwurfs beibehalten 
wird, bis in einem der allerletzten (22b) beide Gestalten neben- 
einander Verwendung finden.” Mit 

Fragment 16 (P. 18) 

setzt die dritte Periode ein; massgebend ist dabei die 
Gleichsetzung des “jungen Ritters’”’ mit S. Priest. Darin 
bereitet 16 Fr. 18 vor. Erst mit dieser Verschmelzung lasse 
ich die dritte Stufe beginnen. Erst durch sie wird nimlich das 
Episodenhafte der S. Priest-Crequi-Handlung iiberwunden, 
das fiir die Ubergangsperiode so bezeichnend war. 

Von 14 iibernimmt 16 den alten christlichen Sklaven. 

In der Hs. (Abschrift) ist vor W. 66, 32, P. 180, 12 eine 
gréssere Liicke; alles folgende ist eingeriickt. B. erwigt daher 
eine Teilung in 16a und 16b. Auch inhaltlich ist eine Scheidung 
wahrzunehmen: im ersten Teil zusammenhingende Betrach- 
tungen zur Einheit der Handlung, im zweiten einzelne Bemer- 
kungen. An der Anordnung dndert das nichts. Wie 16b ist 
auch 16a eine Vorstufe zum grossen Szenar 18. Hier findet 
Schiller den Zug, der dann in 18 fest in die Handlung verflochten 
ist, dass zuerst die Borgoer Aufriihrer such demiitigen und den 
Grossmeister bitten, ihren Ungehorsam durch die Verteidigung 
Elmos siihnen zu diirfen. Man vergleiche W. 66, 24-26, P. 
180, 4-6 mit Fr. 18, Sz. XX. 

Fragmente 18 und 19 (P. 19, 26). 

Fr. 18 fasst alles bisher fiir Akt I-IV Erarbeitete zusammen. 
Aus 16 sind die Gleichsetzung des jungen Ritters mit S. Priest” 
sowie die Bitte der Borgoer, Elmo verteidigen zu diirfen, ein- 
gefiigt; aus 14 der Christensklave. Szene III wiederholt fast 
wortlich das iiber diesen in 16 Gesagte.* 


* Allerdings findet sich der Renegat neben dem Sklaven schon im Personar 
von 18. Dort ist er jedoch nachweislich spater eingefiigt (s. u.). Ebenso findet 
er sich in 20 nur in einer spiteren Randbemerkung. Andrerseits ist der “Sklav” 
im Personar von § eine nachtriigliche Verbesserung fiir ““Renegat’”’ (K. S. 272). 

*® Merkwiirdigerweise ist in Sz. XVIIa (Schiller hat versehentlich zwei 
Szenen mit XVII bezeichnet) noch einmal von einem “jungen Ritter’ die Rede. 
Doch kann Schiller hier sinngemiss nur S. Priest meinen, zumal der junge 
Ritter im Personar fehlt. Ein irrefiihrender Riickfall in der Ausdrucksweise. 

23 Einige Worte iiber das Personar von 18. Die ganze Schauspielerliste 
und der Renegat in der Personenliste sind ein Nachtrag, mit dunklerer Tinte 
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Neu ist in 18 der “‘verwundete Ritter’ (Sz. X), der eine 
enge Verbindung zwischen 18 und 19 herstellt; in keinem 
anderen Fragment kommt er sonst vor. Und zwar ist 18 offenbar 
alter als 19. Die Weigerung La Valettes, die Gesandtschaft 
von Elmo zu empfangen, findet sich in 18 nur als Randnotiz 
(zu Sz. X), in 19 im Text. 19 zeigt auch eine genauere Szenen- 
gliederung als 18 (K. S. 275). Die Szenen X, XI, X VIIa sind 
hier in je zwei Szenen zerlegt.** 

Fr. 18 greift vielfach auf friihere Entwiirfe zuriick. Alles 
alte Material wird fiir dies ausfiihrlichste Szenar noch einmal 
durchgearbeitet. Szene XIV ist fast wértlich aus 7a (III,1) 
iibernommen. Ferner erscheint aus den ilteren Meditationen 
die ‘‘Parteilichkeit, Harte und Willkiir’’; aus 7c die Teilnahme 
Mirandas am Aufzuge der Alten. An 13 sowie an 6a erinnern 
Montaltos “bése Insinuationen.”’ 

Das Papier von 18 weist nach B. (S. 56) ins Jahr 1801. 
Auf dieses Jahr wird es aber noch genauer festgelegt durch 
eine Betrachtung der 

Fragmente 23, 24, 25, X, 26 (P. 20a, 20b, 21, 22, 23, 24), 
die die Ausfiihrung der Eingangsszene in Angriff nehmen. 

Die Reihenfolge, in die K. die Szenen 23, 24, 25, 26 gebracht 
hat, ist die natiirlich gegebene. 23, 24, 25 skizzieren der Reihe 
nach einzelne Situationen der ersten Szene; 26 iiberarbeitet 
23 und z. T. 24 und rhythmisiert die Chorlieder. 

Hierher gehért auch das von K. in den Anmerkungen 
abgedruckte und von W. unterdriickte kleine Stiick Dialog 
zur ersten Szene; ich nenne es X. Es ist im Ausdruck noch 
ganz ungegliattet, somit alter als 26, zu dem es K. mit Recht 
ein Brouillon nennt. 

Alle diese Fragmente gehéren der Romegasstufe an, deren 
Beginn nicht vor das der Ademarstufe angehérige 5b, also 





geschrieben (B. S. 56), oder richtiger zwei zeitlich getrennte Nachtrige. Der 
Terminus a quo fiir die Nachtrige ist das Erstauftreten Brandts in Weimar 
(26. Febr. 03). Die Datierung von 18 selbst wird dadurch natiirlich nicht 
beriihrt. 

* Wenn P. 19 (bei ihm 26) unmittelbar vor 20 (P. 27) einordnet, so kann 
ich ihm nicht folgen. Ein genauer Vergleich ergibt, dass die Szenen von 19 
in der Reihenfolge der Elemente der Handlung 18 naher stehen als 20. Und 
zwar unterscheidet es sich von jenem ausschliesslich in der erwihnten Zwei- 
teilung einiger Szenen. 
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nicht vor Friihjahr 1801 fallen kann. Einen Terminus ante 
quem gewinnen wir durch den Brief Kérners an Lotte Schiller 
vom 9. Mai 1809, in dem er berichtet, Schiller habe ihm bei 
seinem letzten Aufenthalt in Dresden (9-15. Aug. 1801) die 
erste Szene der Malteser in Jamben vorgelesen. Das kann sich 
nur auf Fr. 26 beziehen. Eine Vorstudie zu dem grossen Chor- 
lied in freien Rhythmen von 24 und 26 haben wir nun aber in 
den Randbemerkungen zu Sz. I in Fr. 18, das daher ebenfalls 
vor August 1801 angesetzt werden muss. 

Fragmente 17 (P. 25) und 12b (bei P. in den Anmerkungen, 
S. 486). 

Fr. 17 steht in der Mitte zwischen 18 und 20, das es vor- 
bereitet. Wie in 18 (Sz. V) ist wieder die Rede von ‘‘Willkiir, 
Harte, Parteilichkeit” (W. 67, 27, P. 199, 12f.). In 13+6b 
sollte La Valette seine Vaterschaft erst ganz am Schluss gegen- 
iiber Ripperda offenbaren. In 18 zieht Schiller in einer Rand- 
bemerkung zweifelnd in Erwigung, ob der Grossmeister sich 
schon friiher dem Chor (der ja inzwischen an Ripperdas Stelle 
getreten ist) offenbaren darf. In 17 steht diese Liésung fest.” 
Es zeigt damit einen deutlichen Fortschritt iiber 18 hinaus.*’ 

In der Peripetie verlisst 17 dann vollstaéndig die Bahnen 
von 18 und schafft die Grundlagen fiir 20. Die Sohneshingabe 
La Valettes wird zum “Pivot des ganzen Stiickes.”” Damit 
erreicht die Entwicklung, die, mit 6a einsetzend, dem in der 
zweiten Periode zuriicktretenden S. Priest ein steigendes Inter- 
esse zuwandte, ihren Héhepunkt. 

Eine Vorstudie zu 20 ist auch 12b. Es behandelt die verschie- 
denen Momente, die die Peripetie herbeifiihren. Darunter 
erscheint auch das Wissen der Ritter um La Valettes Sohnes- 
hingabe, doch als eins unter sechs Motiven, nicht als “Pivot” 
des ganzen Stiickes. Daneben stehen u. a. Mirandas Ent- 
schluss und Castriots Bericht, Punkte, die in 18 eine wichtige 
Rolle bei der Umstimmung der Ritter spielen, in 20 aber 
véllig unter den Tisch fallen. 12b ist also wohl eher zwischen 
18 und 17 als zwischen 17 und 20 einzuordnen. 

** In der Charakterisierung La Valettes auch Anklinge an 6a und 11. 

*% Oder der Chor soll von vornherein im Bilde sein und La Valette nur 
einmal kurz auf diesen Punkt anspielen. 

27 B. behauptet ohne Beweis, Fr. 17 sei alter als die Marginalnotiz von 18; 
diese habe Schiller erst 1803 eingetragen. Das erscheint mir wenig wahrschein- 
lich. 
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Fr. 17 wird von B. auf Grund des Papiers noch dem Jahre 
1801 zugewiesen. 

Fragment 20 (P. 27). 

Die in 12b und 17 vorbereitete neue Peripetie hat dies 
Szenar gezeitigt. Die stichwortmissige Kiirze erschwert die 
Deutung. Doch fillt sofort auf, dass der Aufzug La Valettes 
mit den ganz alten und ganz jungen Rittern, mit dem Chor, 
Castriot und Miranda fehlt. Die Peripetie, die in Sz. 25 plétz- 
lich als vollendete Tatsache erscheint, ist wohl so zu erklaren:— 
In Sz. 20 entdeckt der Grossmeister S. Priest seine Vaterschaft; 
daher dessen Begeisterung in Sz. 24, in der er diese Tatsache 
offenbar den Aufriihrern mitteilt. Und diese Erkenntnis, dass 
La Valette seinen eigenen Sohn opfert, fiihrt als “Pivot des 
ganzen Stiickes’” (in Verbindung mit der Entdeckung von 
Montaltos Verrat) den Gesinnungsumschwung herbei, der in 
Sz. 25 Tatsache geworden ist. 

Abgesehen von der Peripetie lehnt sich 20 ziemlich eng an 
18 an. 

Fragmente 22b, 22a, 21b, 21a, Y (P. 28a, 28b, 29a, 29b; 
Y in den Anmerkungen auf S. 488). 

K.’s Fragmente 21 und 22 stehen beide auf Einzelblattern; 
zwischen Vorder-und Riickseiten fehlt innerer Zusammenhang. 
Beide haben wir also zunichst in a und b zu teilen. Die Grenzen 
sind bei W. 83, 14 bzw. W. 85,8. Was in jedem Falle Vorder-, 
was Riickseite ist, ist dusserlich nicht zu erkennen. B. (S. 72) 
dreht die K.sche Reihenfolge um, setzt ausserdem 22 vor 21 
und erhalt so: 22b, 22a, 21b, 21a. Er lasst es indessen an einem 
eigentlichen Beweis fiir diese an sich richtige Anordnung 
fehlen. 

21a kniipft an die in 20 festgelegte neue Peripetie an: 
Sohneshingabe La Valettes in Vereinigung mit seinem Willen 
zur Selbsthingabe. Auch diese Lésung wird jetzt fiir Schiller 
zweifelhaft. Die Frage von 21a ist also eine grundsitzliche. 
Mit ihr steht und fallt die Méglichkeit der Ausfiihrung des 
Plans, zum mindesten in dieser Gestaltung. Und unser Frag- 
ment bricht ab, ohne eine Antwort gefunden zu haben. 

21b enthalt nur einzelne Bemerkungen zu verschiedenen 
Episoden, und eben deswegen gehért es vor 21a. Wenn Schiller 
erst 21a geschrieben hitte, so ist nicht einzusehen, warum er 
am Schluss der Seite abbrechen und auf der nichsten unver- 
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mittelt auf solche Nebendinge eingehen sollte. Nur dann brach 
der Dichter diese Uberlegungen von vitalster Bedeutung ab, 
wenn er die Unméglichkeit einer befriedigenden Lésung 
erkannte. Das bedeutete dann aber iiberhaupt das Ende 
dieses Entwurfs, und dann hatte es keinen Sinn mehr, Notizen 
zu Einzelheiten zu machen (wie in 21b). Bildete dagegen 21a 
die Riickseite des Blattes, so bestehen zwei Méglichkeiten: 
entweder die Fortsetzung auf einem anderen Blatt ist verloren 
gegangen—oder hier erfolgte tatsichlich die Bankerotter- 
klarung des Malteserplans in aller bisherigen Gestaltung. 

Weil dies die letzten Fragmente sind und Schiller danach 
weder nachweislich an den Maltesern gearbeitet noch sie in 
seinen Briefen erwihnt hat, halte ich den zweiten Fall fiir 
den durchaus wahrscheinlicheren: Schiller sah tatsichlich 
keine Méglichkeit, die Einheit der Handlung zu retten. Dann 
aber muss 21a ans dusserste Ende der ganzen Arbeit tiberhaupt 
gesetzt werden. 

Auch bei 22 ist b vor a anzusetzen; der erste Satz von 
a nimmt Bezug auf den Schluss von b: “demselben Posten” 
in a entspricht in b S. Elmo. 

Wenn 22 wahrscheinlich ilter als 21 ist, so ist es andrerseits 
sicher jiinger als 20, da jetzt Renegat und Christensklave mit 
getrennten Funktionen neben einander erscheinen.** Der Rene- 
gat, der in 14 und 16 durch den Christensklaven ersetzt war, 
tauchte in 18 und 20 nur in Nachtragen auf (vgl. Anm. 21). 

Durch den Renegaten riickt 22 also in die Nihe der Nach- 
trige zum Personar von 18. Fiir diese hatte sich als friihester 
Termin der 26. Febr. 03 ergeben (vgl. Anm. 23). Nach 1803 
weist, meint B., auch das Papier von 22 und 21. Dasselbe 
gilt nach K. von Anklingen in 22 an die Braut von Messina 
und das Siegesfest (K. S. 275-6). Schliesslich stammt auch 
das letzte briefliche Zeugnis fiir Schillers Beschiéftigung mit 
dem Stoffe aus dieser Zeit (undatierter Brief an Goethe, Jonas 
7, S. 20). 


**Merkwiirdig ist in 22b der auf Befehl La Valettes hingerichtete 
tiirkische Herold. Ich halte ihn fiir identisch mit dem Renegaten, auch auf 
Grund einer gestrichenen Stelle in 7a (von Boxberger mitgeteilt in der Hempel- 
schen Ausgabe, Bd. 16): “Ein Renegat, als Herold, fordert die Ubergabe von 
Malta.”” Und zwar, obgleich Schiller, wohl versehentlich, im Personar von 18 
den Herold stehen liess, als er den Renegaten nachtriglich einfiigte. 
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Das Nebeneinander von Renegat und Christensklave 
findet sich auch in dem von Leitzmann (Euphorion, 4. Er- 
ginzungsheft, S. 82) veréffentlichten Bruchstiick, das ich hier 
Y nenne. Wir miissen es daher ebenfalls in die Nahe von 22 
setzen. Sonst wiirde ich es allerdings lieber in die Nahe von 
6c und 14 stellen, an die es vielfach anklingt, besonders in der 
Wendung “Miranda als exoterische Figur.”’ Aber wir haben 
kaum das Recht anzunehmen, dass Schiller schon vor 22 
einmal den Renegaten und den Christensklaven nebeneinander 
benutzen wollte. 

Zur bequemeren Ubersicht stelle ich die gewonnene chronolo- 
gische Reihenfolge in Tabellenform zusammen. Die zweite 
Zahlenspalte bezieht sich auf die Ausgabe von Petsch. 


Erste Periode: 


1 1 
2a) 


2 
284 

3 

4(a, b?) 
5a 


=) 
7b § 


Zweite Periode: 

13 8a _ Ende 97 oder Anfang 
6b 8b } 98, nicht vor Mai 97. 

8 9 etwa Oktober 99? 

10 10 

9(a, b?) 11 

12a 12 

15 13 

Ubergangsperiode: 

6a 14 

11 16 um November 00. 

7c 15 

5b untera) und b)inden Anfang 01. 
6c Anmerkungen auf S. 484f. 
14 17 





Zu Schillers ‘‘Malteserfragmenten” 


Dritte Periode: 


16 18 

18 19 

19 26 

23 20a, b 
24 21 

25 22 ‘Beginn der Ausfiihrung 
xX 23 

26 24 vor August 01. 
12b Anm. S. 486 

17 25 noch 1801? 

20 27 

22b 28a 

22a 28b 

Y Anm. S. 488. 

21b 29a| kaum spiter als 
21a 29b} Friihjahr 1803. 





Unsere Anordnung und die Beweisfiihrung kénnen auf 
Unfehlbarkeit keinen Anspruch machen; doch glaube ich 
nicht, dass das vorhandene Material gréssere Sicherheit oder 


wesentlich andere Schliisse zulisst. Und im ganzen scheint 
mir eine brauchbare und einigermassen sichere Grundlage fiir 
eine weitere, inhaltliche Untersuchung der Malteser gegeben 
zu sein. Der beste Beweis fiir die Richtigkeit unserer Anordnung 
wird es sein, wenn sich aus ihr ungezwungen das klare Bild einer 
stofflichen, gedanklichen und formalen Entwicklung des Mal- 
teserplans im Dichter selbst ergibt. Diese hoffe ich in einem 
weiteren Aufsatz aufweisen zu kénnen. 
DetLev W. SCHUMANN 
Bowdoin College 





REVIEWS 


DREI SCHAUSPIELE VOM STERBENDEN MENSCHEN. 
1. Das Miinchener Spiel von 1510. 2. Der Hecastus des 
Macropedius, 1539. 3. Der Mercator des Naogeorgus, 1540. 
Herausgegeben von Johannes Bolte, Leipzig 1927. K. W. 
Hiersemann (Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stutt- 
gart, Band 269-270). 


It was a happy thought to bring these three plays together 
in a compact and attractive volume of some 300 pages. For 
these plays represent three characteristic phases of the concep- 
tion of death and the life beyond in the sixteenth century. 

The Miinchener S piel of 1510 is a naively popular, thoroughly 
mediaeval dramatization of the “ars moriendi,”’ that class of 
edifying clerical literature designed to prepare the common man 
for dying peaceably and in implicit confidence in the ecclesias- 
tical means of grace. The Hecastus by the Dutch school-poet 
Macropedius (Georg van Langveldt) is a clever variation of the 
“Everyman” theme, transforming the allegorical types of the 
well known English morality play into sharply individualized 
and realistically presented characters of a modern family drama 
of didactic purpose. The Mercator by Naogeorgus (Thomas 
Kirchmeyer), the passionately anti-catholic Lutheran author of 
the Pammachius, is a vehement Aristophanic arraignment not 
only of the evil practices and crimes of secular society but also 
of priestly ignorance, incompetence, and assumption, and a 
powerful glorification of the Lutheran doctrine of salvation by 
faith, in contradistinction to the mediaeval belief in the re- 
deeming force of good works. 

The editorial workmanship is of the high order to which we 
are accustomed in Johannes Bolte. It gives new and ample 
evidence of his wide erudition and his unfailing sense of historical 
perspective and literary relationships. As to aesthetic appraisals, 
Bolte seems to me to undervalue the merits of the Miinchener 
Spiel. To be sure, the language of this play is diffuse, its 
metrical form is “verwildert”’ (to use Bolte’s own expression). 
It has nothing of that realism, of that striving for conciseness 
of composition or for unity of time and place, through which 
the two other plays included in this volume—particularly the 
Hecastus—excel. But to deny its inner dramatic unity and 
concede to it only “‘stellenweise eine eindringliche Wirkung,” 
seems too hard a judgment. Instead of applying to it the 
standards of the realistic stage, one would do well to listen to 
it as a kind of spiritual symphony. If Bolte had done this, he 
would hardly have given so unsympathetic and warped an 
analysis of the play as is given on pp. vi and vii of his intro- 
duction. 
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These are after all some clearly marked motifs running 
through the whole composition, giving it both unity and a 
constant swaying to and fro of impressive contrasts. The key- 
note is struck in the “Prologue in Heaven,” in which God- 
Father, enraged at the sins of mankind and “rueful’’ at having 
created it, assents to the admonitions of Satan to scourge it by 
pestilence, war and all other manners of destruction, but then, 
upon the intercession of Mary and her Son, modifies this com- 
mand by promising mercy to repentant sinners and true 
believers in the redemption through Christ’s suffering and death. 
All the following scenes of the whole play are enacted before 
two spectators: a merchant eager for spiritual enlightenment 
and a doctor of divinity equally eager to give it. All these 
scenes are meant as spectacles or examples illustrating the 
deeper significance of life and death, and are commented upon 
as such by the two spectators. The first example illustrates the 
universality and irresistible power of death: a youthful knight, 
teeming with strength and worldly joy and glorying in the 
irrepressible sense of the superabundance of life, defies the 
grim spectre, but, like similar figures in the popular ‘Dance of 
Death” plays, is struck down in the midst of his haughty 
harangues. These follow three long-drawn-out death scenes, 
consuming the larger part of the play, of the three outstanding 
types of humanity as seen by mediaeval belief: the souls 
destined for either heaven, or hell, or purgatory. And through- 
out these different presentations of death there is that same ebb 
and flow of emotions: terror and bliss, careless vanity and 
serious thought, blind instinct and eager striving for self- 
knowledge, despair and hope, absorption in the present and 
longings for eternity. The last scene is a vision of the souls in 
purgatory; and here again there is the same note of openness to 
all kinds of human feeling. The souls, though wailing over their 
torments, though woefully beseeching their friends on earth for 
help, seem to feel that the cruel flames are burning out all 
vestiges of sin in them; they accept gratefully the consoling 
words of the angels, announcing that each new pain brings their 
final salvation nearer; and the sight of them strengthens in the 
two earthly spectators the determination to strive for the higher 
life. 

In short, this artless and in many ways awkward play is 
after all—to repeat the phrase—something of a spiritual sym- 
phony, in which the experience, the wisdom, the fears and the 
hopes of the ages blend into strange and moving sounds. The 
technical superiority, the succinct action, and the direct didactic 
or polemic purpose of the two Latin dramas that fill the rest 
of the volume appear prosaic compared with this music of the 
soul. And their foreign and artificial form makes us feel the 
tragic gulf which Humanism and the Reformation opened up in 
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German National life between the educated few and the people 
at large. 

As an introduction into the study of the sixteenth century 
drama nothing could be more instructive than to use this volume 
as a textbook for interpretation in a seminary course. 

KuUNO FRANCKE 


Harvard University 





CONCORDANCE TO THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER AND TO THE ROMAUNT OF 
THE ROSE. By JohnS. P. Tatlock and Arthur G. Kennedy. 
Washington. The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
1927. 30cm., pp. xiii, [i], 1110, [1]. 


The number of concordances steadily increases, and now 
for the first time, we believe, the Middle English field is rep- 
resented in the imposing list. The present volume comes to 
us in the neat, dignified, and durable form of the Publications 
of the Carnegie Institution. In size it is about fifth in the list; 
it is exceeded in size by the Shakespeare Concordance (1910 
pages), the Browning (1388), the Bible (1340), and the Words- 
worth (1136), and it is a little larger than the Spenser (997). 
The bulk has been kept down by printing only specimens of 
the use of certain common words and forms, about 150 in all. 

The evolution of the Chaucer Concordance has taken a 
little more than half a century. It was in 1871 that the late Dr. 
Frederick J. Furnivall issued a callin The Atheneum (December 
23, p. 837) for volunteer workers to help ‘‘make a complete 
Glossarial Concordance to Chaucer’s works.”’ It was to be 
completed probably in 1877 and printed in 1878 or 1879.! 
From the announcements and informal reports issued from time 
to time it appears that by June, 1876 (Sixth Report, pp. 4, 5), 
about half of the Canterbury Tales had been fully prepared 
for the Concordance. But little further progress was made 
until in 1888 (Atheneum, August 4, October 6, pp. 162, 449) 
W. W. Aylward (using the pen-name of Wilson Graham) 
became the editor and was vigorously active for about three 
years. By the end of that time nearly all the slips had been 
made. In 1891 (Atheneum, July 18, p. 101) it was announced 
that Dr. Ewald Fluegel had agreed to assume the editorship. 
He enlarged the plan to that of a full lexicon, to include for 
each word (a) specimens of its forms and occurrences in OF, 


* Chaucer Society, Third Report, January, 1872, p. 9. The writer takes 
a look ahead: “If I should die, or have to give-up the work and no other 
volunteer will finish it, a paid Editor must be employed, and the completion 
of the texts delayed a year or two. The pay for the Parson’s Tale should 
be liberal.” 
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ME, OFr, Latin, and other languages; (b) its spellings and 
inflections in Chaucer with notes on their frequency and the 
mss where they were found; (c) words with which the word 
rimes in Ch; (d) its accentuation, syllabication, and prosodical 
value; (e) variant readings with the mss where these were 
found; (f) allthe Ch passages where the word appears, with a 
generous context. 

Professor Fluegel gave the rest of his life to the undertaking. 
Declining to print any part until he had completed the ms, he 
succeeded by the time of his death in 1914 in completing the 
work, substantially, as far as H. He had received generous 
support from the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

In the following year Professors Tatlock and Kennedy 
“undertook with renewed support from the Carnegie Institution 
to determine what was best to do with what he had left.” 
Tests revealed the fact that the material for the concordance 
part, collected by many different workers over a period of 
more than forty years, was more or less incomplete, the gaps 
being estimated to amount to at least .5 per cent. It was there- 
fore deemed necessary to abandon the work thus far produced 
and assemble de novo the materials for a complete concordance; 
and this task has been energetically and capably brought to a 
conclusion in the last ten and more years. The abandonment 
of the earlier collections involved no criticism of the scholarly 
and monumental labors of Dr. Fluegel, and it is pleasant to 
record that these collections of his are now at Cornell Univer- 
sity and will form a substantial part of the new Middle English 
Dictionary. 

The names of forty-seven persons, mostly volunteers, are 
mentioned in the Introduction as having done the work of 
assembling the materials. To these performers of a humble 
but highly useful task scholarship owes a large debt. 

The work is based on the Globe text and in the main on 
that only; a few probably genuine passages have been added. 
The Romaunt of the Rose of course presented a problem, since 
most of it cannot have been the work of Chaucer; the inclusion 
of the whole of it will serve a useful purpose. About 2,500 
variant readings are included. The 300 emendations of the 
Globe text are indicated. Modern spelling has generally been 
used for head-words except those that are obsolete: but the 
apostrophe of the modern possessive form has been disregarded. 
Alkamistre is used as a head-word, however, rather than 
alchemist. 

Homonyms present a problem to the concordance-maker. 
We wish the editors had broken away from “‘the usual practice 
of concordances” and separated homonyms; it would have 
increased the usefulness of the book from the lexicographical 
point of view; still, there are not so many homonyms after all, 
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and as it is, when one of the two homonyms is given in full and 
the other only by specimens, they have been separated. 

The problem of compounds and hyphened words is puzzling 
and is complicated by the fact that the four Globe editors 
did not always agree among themselves and were not consistent 
individually or collectively (see e.g., under ward). In general 
the editors have followed the Globe text; a compound printed 
as two words without a hyphen is nearly always two words 
in the Concordance; but if either part would today be con- 
sidered merely a prefix or suffix, the parts are practically always 
together; e.g., alderbest and yesterday are kept intact, but 
nowadays is entered under days. 

In short these matters have been carefully thought out and 
a sensible plan has been adopted in every case; this the critic 
must concede even when he himself might have decided dif- 
ferently. The book will thus prove to be thoroughly usable. 
So far as we have tested the work (and we have not been un- 
mindful of this part of our duty), we have found it entirely 
accurate. 

The editors and contributors are to be warmly congratulated 
on the completion of their labors. Chaucer’s diction can now 
be studied with confidence in the achievement of results that 
shall possess meaning and validity. 


CrarRK S. Nortuup 
Cornell University 





MORSBACH, Lorenz: GRAMMATISCHES UND PSY- 
CHOLOGISCHES GESCHLECHT IM ENGLISCHEN. 
Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. Ist ed. 1913, 2nd 
ed. 1926. 44pp. M 1.80. ; 


This study is intended as a contribution to Germanic and 
Comparative Philology in general as well as to English Lin- 
guistics. Professor Morsbach is conscious of the importance 
of his little book as it gives the first concrete and comprehensive 
description of the origin of grammatical gender in one specific 
language. He evidently feels that the deficiency of the older 
methods of approaching the question is shown by the existence 
of two prevailing views separated by a wide chasm. 

Jacob Grimm—if I may be allowed briefly to summarize 
the situation previous to Professor Morsbach’s study—ex- 
plained grammatical gender as an extension of natural gender 
to lifeless objects: an act of the imagination.' Brugmann, who 
substituted for the romantic method of animating processes 


1“Das grammatische genus ist demnach eine in der phantasie der men- 
schlichen sprache entsprungene ausdehnung des natiirlichen auf alle und jede 
gegenstinde.” (Dt. Gramm. v. 3, pp. 317 ff., especially p. 346.) 
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and boldly interpreting grammatical data, the realistic method 
of dispassionately registering facts, attributed the priority to 
the element of form and regarded the development of gram- 
matical gender for lifeless things as a secondary association of 
gender with certain suffixes.? In the discussion that was called 
forth by these two conflicting views (Bibliography see Wilmanns 
Dt.Gr. III, p. 725), Roethe and Mensing stood behind Grimm, 
and Michels, Delbriick, Wunderlich, and others followed 
Brugmann.* The possibility of a compromise, however, had 
been left open by both Grimm (cp. p. 478) and Brugmann 
(cp. p. 87). Wilmanns embraced this opportunity (Dt. Gr. 
III, p. 725 ff.), accepting Brugmann’s formal explanation, but 
allowing Grimm’s psychological factor a hand in the process. 

Brugmann’s opinion was that the problem was not likely 
ever to be solved definitely (pp. 86, 89). But one thing seemed 
to him certain: that the origin of grammatical (or formal) 
gender was not a psychological one, not an animation and 
sexualization of lifeless objects (p. 89). 

Disregarding theoretical discussion, Professor Morsbach 
approaches the question empirically by showing parallel 
developments in the English language in historical times. 
This method has been called by recent literary historians in 
their field Methode der wechselseitigen Erhellung, which might be 
defined for our purpose as the method of throwing light on 
processes by comparing them with developments in similar 
cases that are better known. Such a method does not, of course, 
lead to binding conclusions for the pre-historic time either. 
But an analogy is at any rate a much more convincing argu- 
ment than the mere academic reasoning on which the previous 
discussion had been based, and has therefore been strongly 
recommended elsewhere.‘ 

After briefly describing the loss of the Anglo-Saxon gram- 
matical gender, Professor Morsbach proceeds to show that the 
English language never for a moment settled down clearly on 
a basis of natural gender, that is, gender founded on sex or 
sexlessness, but began immediately, in the ME period, to create 


2 “Vielmehr haben sich die mask. und fem. Formantien erst sekundiér 
und nur bei bestimmten einzelnen Wértern mit der Bedeutung eines ménn- 
lichen und der eines weiblichen Lebewesens assoziiert, worauf sie in diesen 
beiden Richtungen produktiv wurden.”” (Grundriss II, 2, 2nd ed., pp. 83 ff., 
esp. p. 86). 

* Cp. also Curme: Gr. Ger. Lang. § 97. 

*Cp. O. Funke: Innere Sprachform, Reichenberg i/B., 1924, p. 67, in a 
different context: “Solche Erscheinungen sehen wir aber noch in gegenwiartigen 
Sprachzustanden vor unseren Augen sich entwickeln und ich kann nicht genug 
betonen, wie wertvoll derartige Erkenntnisse fiir Rtickschliisse auf vergangene 
Epochen werden kénnen.” 
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new grammatical genders, largely under French and Latin 
influence. He discusses systematically the groups as linked 
together by association of form or meaning, but shows these in- 
fluences to be counteracted by what he calls the ME mascu- 
line tendency. 

Turning to the MdE period, he finds a radically new type 
of grammatical gender arising, namely the one based on poetic 
animation, on individual association of thought or feeling. He 
traces this very interesting source of new grammatical genders 
through the literary, colloquial and popular language, and the 
dialects. He ends with a discussion of a corresponding develop- 
ment with regard to the gender of /iving beings both in the ME 
and the MdE period—a paragraph which was a long note in 
the first edition and now appears as an all too meagre counter- 
part to the elaborate treatise on inanimate objects. 

The conclusion at which Professor Morsbach arrives is 
the following: Though form is a factor of some importance in 
the adoption of new genders, the effect of the psychological 
associations is so much more conspicuous that they must by 
all means be considered as the primary force at work in the 
English language. Though he does not extend his discussion 
into the field of general linguistics, he does not hesitate to take 
sides with Grimm and his followers. 

In the preface of the first edition (1913) he objects to the 
exaggerated formalism of a “‘positivistic’’ age, and in the preface 
of the second edition (1926), he raises his warning voice against 
the daring generalizations of the youngest “‘idealistic’”’ school. 
Thus he reveals himself as the great scholar who follows his 
own unswerving course through the changing fashions of scien- 
tific schools. 

The paper may be characterized as an inductive talk: it 
was originally given as an address before the Géttingen Academy 
of Science. The author, therefore, does not stop for detailed 
exemplifications. But he gives, in ample notes, complete 
references to the investigations of his own pupils and those 
of other scholars, from which he draws his conclusions with the 
wide outlook and the mature judgment of the expert master. 

The reviewer, however, may be allowed to contribute a 
few examples to show and corroborate Professor Morsbach’s 
theories. It seems unnecessary to cite cases where Nature or 
Poetry or Art are spoken of as “she,” a traditional gender 
taken over from Latin by way of an association of thought; 
they are too well known and too easy to find (cp. Poutsma II, 
I a, p. 335ff.). It might be worth while, however, to point out 
an instance of a similar use of Life, because it is in contradiction 
with the Middle English usage where Life is personified as 
masculine (p. 18): “‘....as for Life, she is the solvent that 
breaks up Art, the enemy that lays waste her house’’ (Oscar 
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Wilde: Decayof Learning).—Thegender of poetic personification, 
especially in popular story-telling, appears to me often as 
rather haphazard and transient; as when the miller in Steven- 
son’s Will o’ the Mill, telling his little son about the ocean, 
speaks of “‘one old serpent ....with....a crown of silver 
on her head.”’—Cheke (1540) refers to “tung,” in the meaning 
of language, consistently with ‘‘she’’ (cp. quotation in Krapp: 
Modern English, p. 245); it is hard to discern here whether 
we have to do with a late survival of the old Anglo-Saxon 
gender, or a learned Latin usage, or even a new emotional 
gender. 

Professor Morsbach is quite right in laying great stress upon 
the emotional value of modern genders: the “inner form,” 
the bridge from the old gender to the new one, is very often 
not based on an intellectual association, but on an emotional 
appreciation or, in Cassirer’s terminology: an ‘‘Akt der inneren 
Stellungnahme.’’ 

This can be observed in thousands of examples in every-day 
American life. His ‘‘car’” is to the American in colloquial lan- 
guage quite commonly “‘she’’ (and her name is often Lizzie!), 
so his University to the student® (capitals have an emotional 
value too, cp. the use Carlyle makes of them!), his wax pattern 
or gold inlay to the dentist, his money to the poor man: “‘‘How 
about when your money’s gone?’ he inquired finally. ‘You’ll 
have to (viz. work), then, won’t you?’—‘Wait till she’s gone,’ 
said Jurgis” (Sinclair: Jungle). This tendency is so strong 
that it begins to work even where the relation to the speaker 
is only very casual, as between a drunken man and the button 
of an electric bell: “‘“There’s a button here, old sport,’ said 
Master Freddie. ‘Hole my arm while I find her.’”’ (Sinclair: 
Jungle). A girl trying to locate a defective note on the piano 
said, in a playful mood: ‘‘Where is that note?—Here she is, 
she is resounding.’’ The same tendency seems to me working 
or cooperating when the patriot speaks of his country as “she,” 
the Christian of his church, the sailor of his ship, the air pilot 
of his aeroplane. Lindbergh’s famous “‘we’’ referring to himself 
and his machine gives the philologist a valuable hint. 

The masculine is not unknown in such psychological genders,’ 
but the feminine seems to me to be used in such an overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, both by men and women, that I am in- 
clined to contrast Professor Morsbach’s ‘masculine tendency” 


* Cassirer, E.: Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, Berlin 1923, v. I, 
p. 272. 

* Cp. Poutsma II, I A p. 334. 

7 Cp. Professor Curme’s Grammar of the English Language (in preparation). 
Also Kruisinga II, 2 No. 264—but I cannot believe in Kruisinga’s masculine 
tendency. 
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in Middle English with a “feminine tendency” in Modern 
English colloquial speech. It seems that almost every object 
which permanently or only temporarily falls into the sphere 
of interest of the popular speaker, can be referred to with the 
emotional feminine gender, much more so than our grammars 
suggest (cp. Poutsma, II, p. 337f.—Kriiger, §25). The landlady 
speaks of the heat or steam in the radiator as she: “She'll 
come up right away” and in the next minute applies the familiar 
pronoun to the radiator itself: ‘“Isn’t she warm yet?” Nor 
does this hold for objects made by man only (Kriiger), as 
Kriiger’s own last example in §25 shows best: ‘The tooth 
must be drawn. A good tug, and out she comes!”’ 

With regard to the grammatical gender of animals (p. 33) 
let me add the following example from Hardy’s Tess (ch. 33): 
“.,.. turning to the bird (viz. a crowing cock) and driving 
him away,’’ where “bird” participates in the gender of ‘“‘cock.”’ 
In Galsworthy’s Silver Spoon (part III, ch. 3) the chauffeur, 
investigating whether he has run over a pig, reports: “It is a 
pig, sir; he’s breathing.’’ It may be mentioned in this connection 
that in spite of the personal gender being so often used for 
animals, the personal relative ‘“‘who”’ is falling more and more 
into disuse: ‘‘a cow that we highly prize; she is a Jersey.’”® 
A small boy said in school: “I have a cat at home too; but he 
is a she’’—he certainly had no organ any more for the supposedly 
strict identity of grammatical and natural gender in the English 
language! 

Professor Morsbach rightly lays emphasis on the fact that 
the loss of grammatical gender in Middle English is a conse- 
quence of the decay of inflection (p. 8). Considering, however, 
that the gender had, before this revolution,—as he states him- 
self (p. 8)—ceased to be psychological and had become formal, 
it is not likely that it should always have been able to resist 
the ever active psychological influence of the natural gender 
where it was at variance with it. Asa matter of fact, the natural 
gender prevails in frequent instances over the grammatical 
one as early as the Anglo-Saxon period. ‘‘Even in Old English 
there was a strong tendency to use the personal pronouns in 
accordance with natural sex or sexlessness. The selection of a 
masculine or feminine personal pronoun in harmony with the 
sex was quite common when the reference was to a neuter 
noun denoting a living being. This strong sense of sex in the Old 
English period helped develop the idea of sexlessness, so that 
a neuter personal pronoun was sometimes used when the refer- 
ence was to a masculine or feminine noun denoting a lifeness 
thing.” (G. O. Curme: Grammar of the English Language—in 


* Compare also Poutsma II, I A, p. 329 ff. 
* Compare Curme: Gr. Engl. Lang. 
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preparation—v. III, Part VI Syntax, § 60, 2). Toller’s Supple- 
ment quotes, under hé, B JJ, more than half a dozen examples, 
from Alfred to Aelfric, of a neuter pronoun, even a relative 
pronoun, referring to a masculine or feminine noun, though 
the latter is often accompanied by an article which still shows 
the grammatical gender.!° On the other hand, adjectives and 
pronouns accompanying grammatically neuter nouns often 
take the natural gender, though the article usually keeps the 
neuter form. (Kruisinga is therefore right in making a distinc- 
tion between “attributive’’ and “referring”? gender: II, 2, 
p. 67, note). That is not true for “bearn” and “‘cild’”’ alone 
(p. 31), but also for “‘wif’’ (nine examples in Bosworth-Toller), 
“‘wifmon,” ‘‘megden;” and not only after the loss of inflection, 
as Einenkel has it (Pauls Grundriss, first edition, I, p. 911), 
but in many cases before it (cp. also Wiilfing: Syntax Alfreds, 
§284). It is in fact a phenomenon traceable in all Germanic 
languages at all times (compare Grimm: Dt. Gr. v. 4, pp. 
267-273, first edition).“—Facts of such a nature seem indeed to 
recommend a less absolute form for the statement that our 
present natural gender rests entirely upon the loss of inflectional 
endings; but this modification does not impair the general 
correctness of the statement. 

Professor Morsbach sees in his problem the effects of the 
same great polarity between synthesis and analysis which we 
observe in the English language in general, and perhaps in all 
languages. The explanation he gives for these phenomena 
has been attacked by O. Funke." It seems to me something 
might be said for a rapprochement between the contending views 
of “‘nativists’” and ‘‘teleologists;’’ that, however, would lead 
too far for this review. 

The changes made in the text of the second edition are 
insignificant, with the exception of a different turn given to the 
explanation of the Middle English loss of inflection (p. 7) and 
a new interpretation of the Middle English masculine gender 
of Life (p. 18). The notes, however, have been rendered heavy 
by an account of the considerable progress made since 1913. 
Their abundance in new bibliographical material makes the 
first edition antiquated. The promise in note 9 of a detailed 
treatise on the psychological basis of the Germanic accent 
shift unfortunately has now been dropped. 

1°] have to take exception, however, to Toller’s first example: “Gif se 
oxa spyrnd onge4n da gade, hit dered him sylfum” (Hml. Th. I 390, 10). Here 
I take “hit” as referring to the entire first clause, not to “‘oxa” alone. The NED 
finds the first instance of such an “it” referring “to a matter expressed or im- 
plied in a statement” in the Ags. Pa. (it, BI c). “him sylfum” is not necessarily 
reflexive. 

11 Cp. also E. Classen in Md. Lang. Rev. 14 (1909), pp. 97-102. 

12 Innere Sprachform, p. 65, note. 
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The broad spirit, the deep insight and significant outlook 
of this little study give it an importance far beyond what its 
slender appearance suggests. It is written with a remarkably 
moderate display of philological technicalities, but based on 
thoroughly dependable investigations. It brings in the first 
harvest from a fertile field which bids fair to yield more. 

WERNER LEOPOLD 
Northwestern University 


CELTIC MYTH AND ARTHURIAN ROMANCE. By 
Roger Sherman Loomis. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1927. 371 pp., $6.00. 

Professor Loomis’s book should prove an adequate rejoinder 
to those scholars who have a tendency to belittle the influence 
of Celtic tradition upon Arthurian romance, and to credit 
most of the stories to the imagination of continental romancers. 
Possessing a wide acquaintance with the work of these ro- 
mancers and a familiarity with most of the early Welsh and 
Irish material which is available in translation, he has been 
able to point out a large number of parallels between the two, 
parallels too numerous and too striking to be the result of 
chance. It was the attempt to explain these on the basis of 
some rational theory which led him to the position which the 
book aims to establish. His thesis is that the “impulses and 
story patterns” of Arthurian romance rose in pre-Christian 
Ireland, and after the introduction of Christianity were still 
taught in the bardic schools, which to a considerable extent 
preserved the traditions of the Druidical schools. In Wales and 
Dumnonia these myths were merged with the native Brythonic 
traditions, of which we have few records but which were doubt- 
less similar in spirit and fundamental pattern. Taken over 
in a corrupted form by the Breton conteurs, they were by them 
passed on to the French and English with such changes as might 
better adapt them to the tastes of their audiences. 

In the light of this theory Mr. Loomis examines in some de- 
tail the stories centering about Curoi mac Daire who was, he 
believes, both sun-god and storm-god, and also porter of the 
other world. Lug (called lambfada loinnbheimionach, “of the 
long arm and the mighty blows’’) is another god of sun and 
storm who reappears in many forms in the later romances. 
Back of the stories connected with the Grail Mr. Loomis sees, 
as Miss Weston had, traces of the survival of an initiation ritual 
into a fertility cult. But the matter of tracing out these primi- 
tive elements in the later stories is by no means so simple as 
it might seem, for, as Mr. Loomis expresses it, “myth was 
habitually run into the moulds of folk-lore,”’ and the same story 
may thus appear several times in very different forms. Some 
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of these moulds which we have to deal with are: the Samson 
and Delilah pattern, the pluck-buffet pattern, the father and 
son combat pattern, the Priest of Nemi pattern, and the test 
pattern. Mr. Loomis’s task therefore is to disentangle the 
primitive myth from these folk-lore patterns that have been 
imposed upon it, and when he has done so he finds that many 
of its elements are closely allied to the folk-lore of the Mediter- 
ranean races, although others seem to be distinctively Celtic. 

Stated in such brief outline the theory is by no means so 
plausible as Mr. Loomis makes it appear. In his preface he 
asks us either to accept wholly or tocondemn wholly the main 
contentions of the book—‘“‘channels of transmission, nomencla- 
ture, mythological interpretation,’’ which presents something 
of a problem to those who feel a certain respect for phonology 
as a science. Yet in spite of the casual nature of some parts of 
Mr. Loomis’s argument it will probably be admitted by most 
of those persons who have any familiarity with Celtic sources 
that there is a great deal of truth in his theory, and that Ar- 
thurian romance does reveal many traces of Celtic myth. 
Where these persons are apt to differ with him is in the extent 
to which this theory may be extended, and in certain steps in 
the arguments which support it. 

In a work of this kind it is inevitable that there will be many 
details upon which the author and the reviewer will differ, yet 
even if it could be shown that in each case the author was wrong 
this would have little effect upon the progress of the argument. 
There is small profit therefore in compiling a list of such dif- 
ferences, but of a few of them which involve broader questions 
of method it may be pertinent to speak. For one thing, Mr. 
Loomis has fallen into the danger which besets all those who 
rely upon the argument from parallelism, and is content with 
too few points of similarity, and some of these may be either 
fortuitous or may arise naturally out of customs of the race. 
The most striking example of this—it is only fair to say that it 
is not typical—occurs on page 162 where he has given us an 
account, taken from the Vulgate Lancelot, of Gawain’s humi- 
liation in being driven through the town in a shameful cart 
while his steed is made fast behind, and adds, “‘Also significant 
is the form which Gawain’s humiliation takes. For in Bricriu’s 
Feast we find Cuchulinn applying almost the same form of 
humiliation to a vanquished champion. ‘Cuchulinn took Ercol 
(Hercules) himself bound behind his chariot along with him 
to Emain.’ This parallel seems to point to an Irish origin for 
the whole episode.”’ 

More serious, because upon it is based an essential point in 
the argument, is the weakness of the comparison made on page 
106. ‘‘Glewlwyd and Curoi, therefore present the following 
points of similarity: both are gray men; both use the same 
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formula in speaking of their achievements; both Glewlwyd and 
the French development of Curoi as the churl who challenges 
to a beheading game are found in the réle of porters or gate- 
keepers of the Otherworld castle. Futhermore Glewlwyd betrays 
Irish connections, not only by his use of Curoi’s formula, but 
also by announcing that only the craftsman bringing his craft 
may be admitted, like the porter in the Irish Second Batile of 
Moytura. At a later point in Kilhwch, also, Glewlwyd betrays 
Irish affinities by the juxtaposition of his name to that of Lloch 
Llawwynnyawc, whom we have identified with Lug. Do we 
need further proof that Glewlwyd is but another development 
of Curoi?’”’ The conclusion is not inevitable, yet upon it rests 
the next step in the argument—that Curoi was a porter of the 
Otherworld because, although ‘“‘there is no trace in Irish that 
Curoi performed that function,”’ yet “in the Welsh he is clearly 
to be detected in Glewlwyd Gavaelvawr.” 

This same passage reveals another weakness in Mr. Loomis’s 
method of procedure: he uses his thesis to advance his argument 
instead of using the argument to support the thesis. He tells 
us, “In an ancient poem we find Arthur and his knights.... 
attacking an Otherworld castle.”’ There is not the slightest 
hint in this poem, or in any other source cited by Mr. Loomis, 
that the castle is anything but a most ordinary building; Glewl- 
wyd refers to it as ““my house” (Ym ty ny doi). Neither is 
Arthur “besieging” it but is merely asking for admittance 
and is told that his men may not enter with him until he in- 
troduces them, which he proceeds to do. The poem does not, 
therefore, have the value as evidence that the author gives to 
it. By methods of this kind one can find Curoi everywhere 
and Mr. Loomis does indeed find that Galaad, Balaain, Agloval, 
Galahot, Gwalchmai, Gauvain, Tor, Bohors, Erec, Gareth, 
Agravain, and half a dozen other characters in Arthurian ro- 
mance are all derived from Curoi, while others such as Merlin, 
whose name at least comes from another source, are to be 
“equated with Curoi.”’ 

Again one may differ with Mr. Loomis as to the necessity 
of interpreting every statement in a mythological sense. We 
cannot be certain that when a Celt calls a woman a “goddess” 
he intends the expression to be taken literally,nor is Mr. Loomis’s 
conclusion in the following passage (pp. 304-5) as inevitable 
as he seems to think. “‘A kirtle she wore, long, hooded, hard- 
smooth, of green silk, with red embroidery of gold. The sun 
kept shining upon her, so that the glistening of the gold against 
the sun from the green silk was manifest to men. The hue of 
that hair seemed to them like the flower of the iris in summer. 
Red as the fox-glove were the clear-beautiful cheeks. Blue as a 
hyacinth were the eyes. Red as rowan-berries the lips. The 
bright radiance of the moon was in her noble face.’ Here, then, 
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in Etain we have both flower maiden and moon maiden.’ 
Again his statement on page 200 that “It can be proved beyond 
the possibility of rejoinder that Kaer Sidi is identical with an 
island castle of the Grail,’’ tempts one to essay such a rejoinder. 
Skene may be right in seeing in the island Kaer Sidi Bede’s 
urbem Giudi situated in medio the Firth of Forth, and his 
suggestion that the Welsh caers were built foursquare because 
that was the shape of the Roman castra is not an improbable 
one. Kaer Wydyr which Mr. Loomis, following Rh¥s, renders 
“Fortress of Glass’ and equates with the glass tower of Celtic 
legend may have nothing to do with gwydr=glass but may 
contain a proper name; Geoffrey of Monmouth furnishes us 
with a Guiderius (Guider in the Bern MS. and some others) 
whom the Welsh versions call Gwydyr. Moreover a line has 
slipped out of the poem as Mr. Loomis prints it. 

Beyond Caer Wydyr they had not seen Arthur’s valour. 

Three score hundreds stood on the wall; 

Hard it was found to converse with their sentinel. 

Since sixty centuries was the normal number in a legion, and 
since troops on the wall might very naturally speak a dialect 
different from that of the dwellers along it, it is possible that 
this poem may contain more history than mythology. 

Again one may remark that Mr. Loomis is not sufficiently 
critical in weighing his sources. He quotes impartially from 
manuscripts of the twelfth century and of the eighteenth, and 
in neither case does he indicate the source except indirectly.' 
Apparently if it is Celtic and suits his purpose he accepts it 
at its face value, which is not always a safe thing to do. On 
page 29, for example, when discussing continental influences 
upon Welsh literature as shown in Peredur, The Lady of the 
Fountain, and Geraint, he says, ‘‘But it is not generally realized 
that the process began much earlier. Rhys ab Tewdwr on his 
return from Brittany to take the crown of South Wales in 1077 
brought with him the system of the Round Table, which at 
home had been quite forgotten, and restored it as it was with 
regard to poets and singers.’”’ For this statement the reference 
is ““T. Stephens, Literature of the Kymry, 422.” If we follow out 
the reference we will find that Stephens does not give the 
statement on his own authority, but as part of a longer pasage 
for which he gives the reference “Jolo MSS, 630.” Now these 


1 Mr. Loomis has an annoying habit of citing secondary rather than pri- 
mary sources, so that we are forced to follow out his references before we know 
how much weight to give to the evidence. In the case referred to above the 
matter is further complicated by the fact that the citations from Stephens are 
evidently from the second edition—as a following out of the others will 
show—but the passage here quoted is not to be found on page 422. It is 
however on page 322. 
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Iolo MSS may be relied upon for some sorts of material, but 
in regard to a matter such as this their testimony is absolutely 
worthless. Since little seems to be known as to what these 
manuscripts really are, and since they contain other Arthurian 
material which some one might be tempted to use, it may be 
well to set down briefly their history. 

The matter goes back ultimately to the eisteddfod held in 
1451 at Carmarthen at which Dafydd ap Edmwnd of Hanmer 
in Flint was awarded the prize for his arrangement of the ancient 
bardic metres which was adopted as the standard. Certain 
of the bards from Glamorgan, under the leadership of Gwilym 
Tew, refused to recognize this code and set up a school of their 
own, claiming that they were the guardians of the tradition of 
the ancient Druids, and that Dafydd’s system was a modern 
invention. During the next two hundred years this religious 
and poetical system was developed, and at an eisteddfod of 
the Glamorgan bards held at Bewpyr in 1681 the final stamp 
of approval was placed upon it. It was not, however, recognized 
outside of a certain part of Glamorgan, and the number of its 
adherents dwindled until, when an attempt was made to revive 
it at the beginning of the nineteenth century, only two persons 
could be found who claimed to be initiated into its mysteries. 
One of these was Evan Evans of Aberdare, the other Edward 
Williams, better known as “Iolo Morgannwg.” “Old Iolo” 
was an enthusiastic antiquarian, was one of the editors of the 
Myvyrian Archaiology and left at his death an immense mass 
of material, selections from which were published by his son 
and others as Jolo MSS, Cyfrinach Beirdd Ynys Prydain, and 
Barddas. The historical material is nicely calculated to support 
the theological by demonstrating the continuity of the tradition, 
old when Arthur established the order of the Round Table to 
preserve it, “so that with the Bards of the Chair of Tir Iarll, 
more especially than any of the poets of Wales, are the principal 
systems preserved in their completeness, to this day.” It is 
not clear where Iolo got the particular passage from which Mr. 
Loomis quotes, but it seems to be among those statements 
supposed to go back ultimately to the sixteenth century 
Glamorgan poet and antiquary, Llewelyn Sion. It is of this 
material that Iolo Morgannwg’s son writes (Cyfrinach, p. ix), 
“Although what follows is in the handwriting of my father, I 
am sure, because of the style of expression, that it is but a copy 
of some old book. The expression is like the style of Caradoc 
of Llancarvan.’”’ It seems probable however that the whole 
thing is the invention of some antiquarian after the eisteddfod 
of 1451, and that it is absolutely worthless as evidence. 

These are, in the opinion of the reviewer, serious errors in 
the book, all the more to be regretted since they will serve to 
divert attention from the real merits of the work. If Mr. 
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Loomis had been content to claim less, and had confined his 
illustrations to examples of the less doubtful sort, he would 
have forced even the sceptical to give his theory the serious 
consideration which it really deserves. As it now stands however 
it is apt to be set down as a piece of “Celtomania” which will be 
accepted by those who are already convinced of its truth but 
will convince few others. 


JouN J. Parry 
University of Illinois. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. THECOUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S 
ARCADIA, BEING THE ORIGINAL VERSION NOW 
FOR THE FIRST TIME PRINTED. Edited by Albert 
Feuillerat. Cambridge English Classics. At the University 
Press. Cambridge: 1926. Pp. viii+404. 


The attempt made in the month following Sir Philip Sidney’s 
death to publish the “Old Arcadia’”’ was thwarted by the well- 
known publisher Ponsonby, to judge from a letter written 
by Fulke-Greville to Sir Francis Walsingham. What was 
licensed to be printed by Ponsonby himself, August 23, 1588, 
is a version that Greville in his letter described as “a correction 
of that old one, done four or five years since, which he left in 
trust with me, whereof there is no more copies, and fitter to 
be printed than the first, which is so common.” This first 
published Arcadia is the quarto of 1590, which Dr. Oskar 
Sommer brought out a good many years ago in photographic 
facsimile and which constitutes the first volume of Feuillerat’s 
new edition. There followed upon the 1590 quarto the folio 
of 1593, in which were added half of the third book and all of 
books four and five. Those additions of the first folio Feuillerat 
includes in his second volume; and for both the folio and the 
quarto he gives variant readings from subsequent editions as 
far as that printed for George Calvert in 1674. 

Not only was the printing of ““The Old Arcadia” delayed 
for more than three hundred years, but for a long time all trace 
of it was lost. It was in 1907 that Mr. Bertram Dobell bought 
a manuscript which had been advertised as a copy of the printed 
Arcadia but which turned out to be a manuscript of the un- 
printed “old Arcadia.”’ Not long after Mr. Dobell acquired 
successively two other copies. Of these three manuscripts two 
are now in the United States: the Ashburnham is in the library 
of Mr. Henry E. Huntington and the Clifford in that of Mr. 
W. A. White; the third, the Philips manuscript, is in the British 
Museum. Besides these, Professor Feuillerant lists two other 
copies now in Oxford, one in the Bodleian and one in the library 
of Queen’s College. 

It is the Clifford manuscript which Professor Feuillerat 
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reproduces. He has preferred this to the other copies because 
“it is in a beautiful state of preservation’ and because “‘it is 
practically inaccessible to European scholars.’’ So far at least 
as the three Dobell manuscripts are concerned, his choice might 
have been more amply justified. In his Quarterly Review article 
Dobell said of the Philips and Ashburnham copies that, al- 
though their penmanship was good, they “were evidently 
written by scribes who did not always comprehend the meaning 
of the text which they copied and hence made a good many 
mistakes which obscure or destroy the sense.’’ Furthermore, 
in both of these there were “omissions (denoted by blank leaves) 
which show that some part of the text was wanting in the 
manuscripts from which they were transcribed.” On the 
other hand, Dobell’s opinion of the Clifford copy was that it 
was “certainly the most valuable,”’ that “it gave the best text 
of the story.” To the Clifford manuscript was added “Divers 
and Sondry Sonnetts.” These, as Professor Feuillerat points 
out, are with one exception (here included) printed in the 1598 
edition. But we have it on Dobell’s authority that the manu- 
script text offers ““many variants.’’ These Feuillerat nowhere 
gives. For the editor’s tabular view of the relations between 
the “Old Arcadia” and the “1590-93 Arcadia” all students 
of Sidney will be grateful. There will be general regret, however, 
that he did not prepare a critical text of the old Arcadia or at 
least furnish a list of variant readings, not to speak of a descrip- 


tion of the manuscripts. 
H. S. V. Jones 





DIE FRAUIN DER SPRACHE DER ALTISLANDISCHEN 
FAMILIENGESCHICHTEN. (=ERGANZUNGS- 
HEFTE ZUR ZEITSCHRIFT FUR VERGLEICHENDE 
SPRACHFORSCHUNG AUF DEM GEBIETE DER 
INDOGERMANISCHEN SPRACHEN. Von Wolfgang 
Krause. Nr. 4) Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1926. 
pp. 247. 8M, geheftet. 


Von Berufenen und Unberufenen ist itiber das Wesen und 
Leben der altislandischen Frau schon genug—und iibergenug— 
geschrieben. Einschligig sind Adeline Rittershaus’ Alt nor- 
dische Frauen, Weinholds inhaltsreiche Kapitel in 
den Biichern tiber die deutschen Frauen 
im Mittelalter und altnordisches Leben, 
Alex. Bugges Ausfiihrungen in seiner Arbeit itiber die Wikinger, 
besonders aber Kdlunds gediegener Artikel und Konrad 
Maurers grundlegende Abhandlung betitelt “Zum altnordi- 
schen Eherecht.”’ 

Es ist Krause nicht sowohl darum zu tun, nach so vielne 
Vorarbeiten das Material von neuem vorzunehmen, gar um 
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‘Neues’ zu entdecken, als es von einem anderen Gesichts- 
punkte, nimlich sprachlich zu durchforschen. “Das 
Thema ist weniger: Was erzihlen uns die Sagas von den 
Frauen? als: Wie berichten sie davon? Insofern ist es also 
eine sprachstilistische Untersuchung, begrenzt einerseits auf 
einen ganz bestimmten Quellenkreis, andrerseits auf ein 
bestimmtes sachliches Gebiet. Das ideale Ziel war, ein 
Zusammenwirken von Sprach-, Literatur- und Kulturforschung 
anzustreben”’ (IV). Dieser Plan ist mit Umsicht, Sachkenntnis 
und Hingabe ausgefiihrt. Ausserdem, trotz der vielen, not- 
wendigerweise minutidsen Detailuntersuchungen zerfillt die 
Arbeit nicht etwa, sondern gewihrt geschlossene Ausblicke 
auf die Kulturhistorie. 

Als ein Hauptresultat ergibt sich eine erstaunliche Homo- 
geneitat der Lebensanschauung bei den Nordleuten, welche 
durch die unbewussten Sprachmittel sicher erkannt wird. Und 
oft ist positive Entwicklung zum sittlich Héheren durch das 
Sprachmaterial nachweisbar, lange ehe das Christentum seinen 
Einzug hielt. Weiter ergibt sich fiir die Asthetik eine deutliche 
Typik der Ausdrucksweise in dem engeren Zirkel der Familien- 
sagas, die ganz der Gattung entspricht und das Problem der 
inneren Form so erfolgreich bewiltigt, wie das kaum je in einer 
anderen Literaturgattung erzielt worden ist. 

Im Einzelnen méchte ich als besonders tiberzeugend und 
lehrreich hervorheben die im besten Sinne philologischen Aus- 
fiihrungen iiber brédkaup (19), Mensch. (26), das Taciteische 
sanctum aliquid der germanischen Frau. (vgl. die indische 
maya); 38), den Beinamen kannek (<Altir. kennacht); 90), 
tala vid im erotischen Sinne (113ff), bryllaup (217), mundr 
(198); sodann die feinen synonymischen Beobachtungen tiber 
mdlugr vs. ordigr (56), fridr vs. venn (78), kvudnfong vs. 
gjaford (169ff). 

Der Wert des Buches fiir Kulturforscher und andere wird 
vermehrt durch die grossenteils trefflichen Ubersetzungen. Oft 
ist dabei der Versuch gemacht worden, Idiome wértlich, durch 
deutsche Entsprechungen zu iibertragen—wonhl in der Absicht, 
sie dem Nichtfachmann niher zu bringen, wobei sich aber eine 
Anzahl Missverstindnisse eingeschlichen haben. Prinzipiell ist 
es zu verurteilen, ein Idiom durch ein entsprechendes Simplex 
wiedergeben zu wollen, wenn das betreffende Wort oder der 
betreffende Ausdruck des Originals schon im tibertragenen Sinne 
gelaufig ist. Ausserdem: Idiome sind ja bekanntlich uniiber- 
setzbar schlechthin. Ihr Verstindnis ist Sache der Einfiihlung. 

Es hat, meines Erachtens, weder Sinn noch Zweck, z.B. 
Markarfijot (7) durch: Markarfliess wiedergeben zu wollen 
(statt durch: strom); eggia (44) durch: eckig machen (statt 
reizen, scharfmachen, vgl. Engl. egg on, Dan. opegge) ; vel skapt 
Jarinn (65) durch: wohl im Gemiite gefahren (!) (statt be- 
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schaffen) ; berr saman fundr (124) durch: es bringt die Begegnun- 
gen zusammen, und pangat bar kvémur (126) durch: es trug 
Besuche dorthin (statt: es kam zu Besuchen); var kastat ordt 
til (143) durch: es wurde mit Worten danach geworfen. (statt: 
es wurde darauf angespielt); afla sér kvanfangs (172) durch: 
sich einer Heirat bemichtigen (statt eine Heirat erlangen—afla 
hatte ja langst die abgeleitete Bedeutung bekommen); nd rédi 
(176) durch: dem Heiratsplane nahen (statt, wie oben, eine 
Partie erlangen) ; hefja (upp) bénord durch: das Werben (herauf) 
heben (statt: mit dem Werben anheben); fyrir hend e-m (197) 
durch: fiir jmds. Hand (statt einfach: fiir); hefi ek skotit tl 
pinna réda (201) durch: ich habe zu deiner Entscheidung 
hingeschossen (!) (statt, noch eher, hingeschoben; also, es deiner 
Entscheidung anheimgestellt); hamhliaupa (238) durch: Ge- 
staltliuferin (statt: eine die aus der Haut fahrt). _ 

Zu riigen oder geradezu falsch sind die folgenden Ubertragun- 

en: 
Sel pu allra kvenna ermust (16), hol der Teufel deine Gabe. 
Besser: gib her, du Elende; mun aldri dépt ykkr (44), nie wird 
in euch Tatkraft sein. Besser: ihr werdet wohl keine Tatkraft 
haben; verdr henni hann vel  skapi (101), er ist sehr nach ihrem 
Sinn. Besser: er beginnt ihr zu gefallen; mikit fyrir sér (111), 
welche haufige Redensart eher durch: wichtig, michtig, eine 
Persénlichkeit, als durch: zielbewusst wiederzugeben ist; hon 
bad hann fara vel (138), klingt absonderlich in der Ubertragung: 
sie wiinschte ihm einen guten Weg. Besser: sie wiinschte ihm 
gute Reise, oder einfacher: lebewohl (vgl. Engl. farewell); dass 
hverfa til e-s (138) wirklich: kiissen bedeutet, davon bin ich 
nach dem angefiihrten Material nicht zu iiberzeugen. Eher, 
denke ich, wird es ein feierliches oder trauriges Hinneigen zu 
jmd. bezeichnen; reyndiz (148) wird falschlich durch: deuchte 
wiedergegeben. Soll heissen: stellte sich heraus, fand sich; med 
rédi Porgerdar (157) bedeutet nicht: mit dem Rate, sondern 
mit der Zustimmung der Thorgerth; brdédrddit (205) bedeutet 
nicht: rasch entschlossen, sondern: iibereilt, hastig; bekkjarbét 
(88) als Beiname bedeutet eher: Verbesserung, Vorteil, als: 
Zierde der Bank (vgl. pyra Danmarkarbét)—was freilich 
ungefahr auf das Gleiche herauskommt; digr (83) ist mit nichten 
‘durchaus etwas Vorteilhaftes,’ wie Krause behauptet, was 
schon aus einer Ableitung wie digrast: ibermiitig, d.h. geschwol- 
len werden hervorgeht. : 

Das zweite Kompositionsglied von eiginord, bénord, godord, 
gjaford, etc. gehért schwerlich zu verdr (keinenfalls zu verda!), 
sondern wie allgemein angenommen wird, zu ord Wort, welches 
sekundiar die Bedeutung Kenntniss, Wertschitzung angenom- 
men haben wird. 

Es befremdet, dass Krause (der Indogermanist ist) so hiufig 
vom spezifisch Deutschen ausgeht und sich, trotz eines gelegent- 
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lichen Anlaufes zu einer Stilvergleichung, darauf beschrinkt 
wenn Heranziehung anderer lebenden germanischen Sprachen, 
vorab Englisch und der skandinavischen Sprachen von Vorteil ge- 
wesen wire. Nur einige Fille zur Erlauterung: dass brédr (217) 
nicht: Braut in unserem (!) Sinne bedeutet, dariiber braucht kein 
Englander oder Skandinavier aufgeklart zu werden; auch nicht, 
dass bridguma nicht genau: Briutigam entspricht. Und blos 
ein Deutscher muss dariiber belehrt werden, dass fara bekannt- 
lich einen viel allgemeineren Sinn hat, als unser (!) fahren! 

Leider finden sich nicht so ganz wenige sinnstérende 
Druckfehler. Ich habe mir die folgenden notiert und gebe die 
Stelle berichtigt wieder: auka nafn, 84; Pérketlu, 105; hjalskona, 
verlocke, both 112; segja, 114; déttur, 119; sek, 129 Anm.; Punkt 
nach sé , 133; lét sér fatt um finnaz, 201; audsdétt, 208; tiu, 213; 
hjui-skapr, 223. . 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 





Kaarle Krohn: DIE FOLKLORISTISCHE ARBEITS- 
METHODE. BEGRUNDET VON JULIUS KROHN 
UND WEITERGEFUHRT VON NORDISCHEN 
FORSCHERN. Instituttet for sammenlignende Kultur- 
forskning. Serie B: Skrifter V. Oslo, 1926. Pp. 167. 


This volume consists in the main of the series of lectures 
delivered by Professor Krohn in 1924 during the first courses of 
the Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research in the 
History of Culture. In addition there is an introductory chapter 
on Julius Krohn to show how the new Folkloristic method was 
established in the laboratory of the founder. The volume is 
dedicated to the three scholars: Moltke Moe of Norway, Axel 
Olrik of Denmark, and Antti Aarne of Finland, whose signal 
contributions in the field and splendid exemplification of the 
method aided so significantly in placing the study of Folklore 
upon what seems to be a firm scientific basis. Of scholars living 
at the present time Kaarle Krohn, son of the founder, is perhaps 
the most distinguished representative of the method. 

The introductory chapter is interesting reading and indeed 
is one of the most important chapters in the book. It is worth 
while to observe how, out of the gropings and the ineffectual 
comparisons, there and elsewhere, characteristic of the time, 
this scholar of Finland, not shunning labor nor to be discouraged 
by obstacles, created something new in the field of his interest 
and achieved something that was better than anything that 
had been done before. He was fortunate in receiving his first 
training by Lénnrot; with him he studied Finnish and read the 
Kalevala in Viborg in 1848 (the year Lénnrot’s new edition of 
the Kalevala appeared). From there and from Helsingfors later 
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he made several visits to northern Karelia and northern Savolax, 
where he became acquainted at first hand with the wealth of 
heroic poetry and ‘runic’ songs of those regions. A knowledge 
of German and Swedish he had acquired in the home, and alsoa 
love of Finnish; Esthonian, Russian, Hungarian, Syrjanic and 
other languages he soon mastered; and of course Latin. And 
everywhere along with the language also the literature, and es- 
pecially that of popular tradition, all with a view to a better un- 
derstanding of the language and the literature of his own beloved 
Finland, and especially that which he found living in the tales 
and songs of his people. As an example of his devotion to this 
task as a student I shall note that in order to acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge of Tartar poetry and folktales he studied five 
octavo volumes of 500-850 pages each: “‘Aber die Mihe lohnte 
sich reichlich,” he adds, “‘indem ich dadurch gewisse Teile des 
Kalevala jetzt bis an den Altai zuriickfiihren kann’”’ (p. 10). It 
was during his studies in the manuscripts of the Kalevala songs 
that he became convinced of the uselesness of attempting to 
secure the original text by a comparative study of these; features 
of the literary Kalevala are differently combined in the popular 
versions, and some of them are utterly lacking (p.11). ‘‘Von noch 
grésserer Bedeutung war die Einsicht, dass keineswegs jede belie- 
bige Variation eines finnischen Liederthemas neben die vergleich- 
baren auslaindischen gestellt werden konnte, sondern bloss die 
urspriinglichste Form derselben.”’ And he found that in arrang- 
ing the variants of a song and in analyzing the individual lines 
of it the variations were geographically delimited and stood in 
a definite geographical relation to one another (p. 11). Then on 
Oct. 16, 1884 he writes in a letter to the Hungarian philologist 
P. Hunfalvy about his ‘new method’: “. .indem ich zuerst die 
verschiedenen Varianten chronologisch und topographisch ordne 
und sichte ehe ich Schlussfolgerungen ziehe; denn ich habe 
gefunden, dass man nur so die urspriinglischen Bestandteile von 
spater hinzugekommenen scheiden kann.” The present author 
then attempts to point out the significant aspects and some of 
the more important results of his ‘Geographical Method,’ pp. 
14-16. 

The successive steps of the method are treated in successive 
chapters, with illustrations from the folklore of the different 
nations, the major part naturally from Finnish. The titles of the 
first chapters may be noted: 2, Abgrenzung des Arbeitsfeldes; 
3, Wahl und Begrenzung der Aufgabe; 4, Beschaffung des 
Materials; 5, Sichtung des Materials; 6, Ordnen des Materials; 
7, Begriindung der geographischen Einteilung; 8, Verfahren bei 
der Analyse; 9, Einfluss der Vergesslichkeit; 10, Lust zu 
erweitern; 11, Gesetze der Umgestaltung; 12, Kriterien; 13, 
Epische Gesetze; 14, Grundform; 15, Identitit. In chapter 4 
he emphasizes the need in future folkloristic research of an inter- 
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national codperative organization such as the Folklore Fellows 
organized in 1907; in every country there ought to be a center 
in which should be gathered printed and unprinted local (national) 
material always accessible to investigators. He shows how the 
systematic work of collecting was carried out in Finland and 
Esthonia, and we learn that in the former country the present 
collection of folktales and legends totals 30,000 variants, while 
in the latter it totals 25,000, and in neither country is the work 
regarded as finished. Speaking in chapter 3 of riddles he holds 
that the investigator should begin with the riddle formula, not 
with the answer; in chapter 5 he stresses the necessity of treating 
literary variants as a separate group; it is emphasized that ballad 
and folktale must be examined separately: if an international 
tale is reshaped in one country into ballad the variants of the 
latter cannot be compared directly with the prose variants, but 
must be studied as a group, and the basic form of the ballad 
ascertained; this then becomes a new variant to be compared 
with the prose variants. In chapter 7 he speaks of how it was 
discovered that the songs of the Kalevala changed type as one 
went from locality to locality; from this it became clear that the 
songs had migrated from locality to locality, and spread from 
these successive centers. As one who does not believe in all 
phases of the migration theory I am glad to see that even Profes- 
sor Krohn now and then grants the likelihood of independent 
origin of similar elements in variants; for he finds such (p. 55) 
in variants from widely separated peoples who have never been 
in contact with one another. Then he says: “so bleibt die 
Moéglichkeit einer selbstindigen Verinderung oder Neuschépf- 
ung an verschiedenen Orten, die von einer gleichartigen Wirk- 
samkeit der menschlichen Phantasie zeugt.’’ I am glad to find 
also here, in this document of the opposite school, an acknowl- 
edgement of the merit of the theory and the fine work of Andrew 
Lang. However, I am of the opinion that Krohn leaves inde- 
pendent origin far too limited a scope when he adds: Derartige 
Ubereinstimmungen entsprechen zunichst den gleichlautenden 
onomatopoetischen Wortern, auf die man bei der Vergleichung 
véllig unverwandter Sprachen zufillig stésst.’’ It is also com- 
parable, I think, to the similar ways ‘véllig unverwandte Spra- 
chen’ have often of inventing descriptive words as symbols of 
things or animals. And perhaps we may find a parallelism of 
independent origin of like folkloristic features among related 
peoples when we observe how in related languages the same stem 
or word has countless times taken on the same or similar mean- 
ings,—meaning ‘variants’ in the same direction but utterly inde- 
pendent of one another. 

Among the laws that operate to produce variants in folklore 
that of errors in remembering is first treated, pp. 59-65. Of 
great interest is this chapter, being able, as the author is, to give 
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examples from Finnish reciters in successive generations. We 
are permitted to witness here how an original long lay recorded 
in recital in 1834 suffers a loss here and a distortion there, and 
comes down to us at last in half the original length. Typical 
seems the following (in the author’s German translation): 

Auf dem Krummbholze aus Ulmenholz 

bei dem Schmiede I]marinens. 


which becomes: 

Auf dem Krummbholz Ilmarinens. Elsewhere the verse group 
will remain, but certain words are forgotten and others take 
their place: ‘““Vom Inhalt eines epischen Liedes, wie auch einer 
prosaischen Erzihlung, lasst sich das fiir das Grundthema 
Entbehrliche am ehesten vergessen (adjectives, less important 
names). Interesting is the tracing to a Swedish original of the 
song about the imprisoned maid, which is found in very different 
Finnish and Esthonian versions, whereas there'is no variant in 
existence in all the Scandinavian North (p. 64). 

In Chapter 13 Olrik’s epic laws are considefed and illustra- 
ted, and certain modifications are made, as when Krohn finds 
the law of ‘two on the scene’ not an absolute criterion; the 
duality is sometimes seen to be secondary. Exceptions are also 
noted for the ‘law of simple episodic form’ (p. 104); and the law 
of rest (introduction and conclusion) is pronounced not appli- 
cable to all types of popular tradition. Particularly it seems to 
me that it is not applicable at all to certain types of Scandi- 
navian-English-Scottish ballads, eSpecially many of the best and 
oldest (Lord Randall, Edward), but it is apparently exemplified 
in the majority of Danish ballads. There is then in chapter 14 
a discussion of the stability of folk narratives (cf. the trans- 
mission of Old Norse poetry). Here he quotes Walter Anderson’s 
view: Folklore Fellows Communications 42, pp. 399-406: the 
unusual excellence of the analphabetic memory is, alone, not 
sufficient to account for the firm ‘organism’ of the folktales; 
every narrator has heard the tale numerous times, and not from 
one person but from many different persons; thus errors of 
memory are eliminated by the first condition, as well as the 
departures from the correct form that the narrator has permitted 
himself during one recital; and the second consideration elimi- 
nates the errors and departures that are peculiar to one or 
another of his sources (p. 114). 

The theory on Home and Migration, chapter 16,' is well 
presented, pp. 126-137, with too much stress, I think, on migra- 
tion and borrowing, and too little credit for originality among 
the individual peoples; but I shall not here take the time and 


1 The titles of the five remaining chapters are: 17, Richtung der Ver- 
breitung; 18, Art der Verbreitung; 19, Entstehungszeit, 20, Grund und Boden; 


21, Schlusswort. 

















space to discuss this. We may agree with Krohn that the poly- 
genesis theory ‘im konsekventesten Sinne’ is ‘iiberhaupt 
undenkbar’ (p. 126). The hypothesis does indeed assume that 
folkloristic material is common to all races, that every type of it 
could have arisen among all peoples, and that every example of 
a type could have arisen anywhere. I do not believe that. Some- 
thing in between is perhaps nearest the truth. For the simpler 
type of tales and explanatory (nature-) myths migration seems 
an unnecessary hypothesis; for more complex folktales and 
myths (and in general for riddles and proverbs), and for the 
ballads,centres of origin from which theyhave migrated is surely 
to be assumed. In Krohn’s view the chief centres of origin were 
India (as Theodore Benfey held) and Western Europe. India 
in the East, then; and the Germanic world in the West (and here 
the region is Northern Germany and Denmark?). And Finland 
has been in a pre-eminent degree the meeting ground of the 
current from the East and that from the West. ‘‘Es ist der letzte 
Zufluchtsort 
lieferungen, aber nicht ihre Wiege”’ (p. 131). 


west—als osteuropiischer 


GEORGE T. FLom 





A DICTIONARY OF THE LOW DUTCH ELEMENT IN 
THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
WELL. By J. F. Bense. Oxford University Press, 1926. 


Pp. 80. 


PART I, AAM-DO- 


The compiler of this work has gleaned his material from the 
New English Dictionary and Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. 
The plan is very inclusive. The LD Dictionary is to contain 
1: “‘all the words that are considered to have passed from Low 
Dutch into English,” by which I understand: 
that are so considered in these dictionaries, and 6, other words 
that the Editor’s own investigations have led him to consider 
as probably borrowed from Low Dutch. Prepared on this plan, 
the dictionary would be a record of all certain or probable 
loans from LD. 
words whose origin is stated to be obscure or unknown, that 
seemed to me to be possible borrowings from LD”’; furthermore, 
3, “all words that are said or supposed to have been derived 
from other sources than LD, but may, on further investigation, 
prove to be of LD origin after all.’ To this last list have been 
added also all similar words from the English Dialect Dictionary. 
It would seem that the scope has been made too wide, for a 
mass of material whose origin is wholly problematical, is ad- 
mitted merely because its LD origin is ‘possible.’ 
and semantic tests are in general satisfactorily applied; but 
other considerations play too large a rdle. 
the first recorded occurrence in literature is often allowed to 
stand as the deciding criterion against native English or Norse- 


a, all words 


However, there are also included, 2, “all 


Thus lateness of 
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Danish origin. There are included also many words that were 
never actually borrowed, “‘even such as never got beyond the 
alien stage, or were used but once”’ (p. III). It seems to me 
that such words might be relegated to an appendix, and similarly 
those under 3 above. Those under 2 ought perhaps to be ad- 
mitted in the Dictionary, but as uncertain words they should 
be clearly distinguished from the rest, as by italics for the head- 
word. As it is, the ‘probably not LD’ element may in the suc- 
cessive pages outweigh the ‘actual or probable LD’ element. 

In some respects too I prefer a different method. While 
words that are of ultimate LD origin are naturally included, 
though they have come into English directly from French, 
this too, should have been made clear in every article right at 
the outset; or better still this class might have been grouped 
separately somewhere (alphabetically at the bottom of the 
page, perhaps). This considerable body of words is not evidence 
of LD-English linguistic and cultural contact, but of French con- 
tact and that isa very important thing, the most inportant thing. 
I wish to say, however, that the work has been undertaken 
with zeal and with real appreciation of the numerous and 
difficult problems involved. The present number contains 665 
words, of which 553 are head-words, and the conclusions on 
them are in the main well-reasoned; not infrequently I do find, 
however, attribution of a word to LD sources where the evi- 
dence is quite insufficient. I hope to be able to offer a review 
of this work when it is completed (it is announced to be complete 
in four numbers). I shall speak here merely of three words: 
aam, blot, and blout. 

The word aam, ‘chill,’ taken from the Dialect Dictionary, 
is there quoted as from Flemish, but by Bense considered as 
directly derived from MDu. aem, aam, for adem, ‘breath.’ 
This is unnecessary and utterly unlikely. We fail to find any- 
thing about the time of borrowing and the distribution of the 
English dialect word. There is the Northern English form oam, 
‘breath of warm air,’ but here the vowel precludes borrowing 
from ON eimr, ‘vapour, steam, white smoke’ (though the Scotch 
dial. form em (emek) has been shown to be from the ON word). 
The distribution of the Englisn dial. word seems to be rather 
wide. The form aam simply goes back to an unrecorded OE 
dm (from Gmc. aima-). 

Blot, “in Backgammon: an exposed piece or ‘man’ liable 
to be taken or forfeited,’’ and related meanings. The NED 
suggests Danish blot, Sw. biott, ‘bare, uncovered,’ and Dutch 
bloot, do; this is quoted by Bense with the remark, that none 
of these languages shows the word as a noun, but it is suggested 
that the Du. bdloot geven, instead of blootstellen, might easily 
have led to the word bloot being mistaken for a noun; and the 
final conclusion is that Du. dloot, is the source. But there is 
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no probability established for the derivation. The probabilities 
are all in the direction of the NED suggestions. I can give the 
evidence for this that the NED does not seem to have found; 
there is a Norwegian idiom precisely corresponding to the 
English use, and the Norwegian word is blot, with the short o 
ablaut form, exactly as the English form, and it is a noun as 
the English word. One says: staa i blot, defined by Ross 
‘udsette sig for ens Skyld; staa udsat’; that is, ‘stand in an 
exposed position,’ ‘be exposed to.’ And then as to bdblout. This 
has heretofore been shown to be from ON dblaut, blout; this is 
the same word as the above, with the au ablaut vowel. Variant 
forms of blot are blot (Ross) and blaut in Norse dialects, with 
identical or related meanings. 

Aam, therefore, I hold to be native English; and blaut 
must stand as before explained (NED and elsewhere); the 
source of blot I hope has been cleared up above. 

GEORGE T. FLom 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. By Hugh I’Anson Faus- 
set. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 20.5 cm., 
pp. 350. Price $3.50. 


The work before us is not and was not intended to be a 
narrative of Coleridge’s life. The events of that most interesting 
and fascinating biography, so far as they appear in it at all, 
serve only as illustrations or a slender thread on which the 
author strings dogmatic assertions as thick and numberless 
as the gay motes that people the sunbeams. The reader who is 
bored with the careful, cautious, and systematic marshaling 
of the inductive evidence by which scholarship usually with 
beseeming modesty ventures to announce a bit of new informa- 
tion, will find relief in the pages of Mr. Fausset’s book, which 
at least are readable, if not always accurate and convincing, 
enlivened as they are with apt quotations and anecdotes that 
come in pat enough, but rarely with the burden of evidence 
that spells conviction. 

To understand Samuel Taylor Coleridge aright is no easy 
task, and he who would attempt it successfully must be en- 
dowed above everything else with sympathy and an insight 
never blind to the poet’s real greatness. That Mr. Fausset 
is much in sympathy with his subject we doubt; that he is 
consistently cognizant of his greatness we deny. “Neither to 
justify nor condemn, but to understand” is his avowed purpose; 
yet his work bears evidence of a mild condescension, an air of 
unfaltering superiority somewhat akin to contempt, from which 
can come neither a right understanding of Coleridge nor the 
final estimate of his work. 

Wisely or unwisely the writer recently requested a class 
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of undergraduates, in the course of an examination containing 
other and probably better questions, to account for Coleridge’s 
failure in poetry, having in mind and supposing the members 
of the class would recall that decided and permanent slump in 
poetic effort and creation following his glorious outburst of 
song in 1797 and 1798. One young man with the courage of 
conviction born of admiration for those twenty pages of poetry 
which Stopford Brooke would have bound in pure gold, an- 
swered: “If Coleridge was a failure in poetry, then I know 
nothing about him.’”’ Had this same youth derived his impres- 
sion of Coleridge solely from the pages now before us, we fear 
that it would never have occurred to him that Coleridge was 
anything but a failure in almost everything. An ardent ad- 
mirer of the poet after reading these pages is driven back to the 
letters and poems of Coleridge, not with new enthusiasm, but 
to reassure himself. This work on the whole stresses weakness 
rather than strength; eccentricities rather than genius or even 
normality—and herein lies our chief objection to it. The chapter 
headings: The‘*Child of Illusion, The Pantisocratic Dream, 
The Domestic Dream, The Poetic Dream, The Poetic Night- 
mare, Fluctuations, Adrift, and In Port, are foreboding. It 
is not until we reach the chapter “Adrift’’ that we find the 
subject inspiring the author with anything like due respect, 
and then only for a brief space. 

Mr. Fausset is cognizant of Coleridge’s remarkably retentive 
memory, but he fails to take or attempt to take stock of what 
that memory retained, and thus fails to understand Coleridge’s 
intellectual strength. His acknowledged sources: Coleridge’s 
letters, notebooks, Dykes Campbell’s edition of the Poems and 
Biographical Memoir, and Mrs. Sandford’s Thomas Poole and 
His Friends, are excellent, so far as they go, but they stop far 
short of the whole truth or of requiring the tremendous labor 
necessary to report Coleridge and his cause aright. Of this 
fact one may be readily and easily convinced who will give 
himself the pleasure of reading Professor Lowes’ monumental 
work The Road to Xanadu. 

Coleridge once remarked in a letter that he laughed and 
talked more nonsense in a week than other people do in a year. 
We fear that Mr. Fausset has sometimes forgotten this and 
taken some of Coleridge’s nonsense seriously. Generous to a 
fault in measuring the influence of Dorothy Wordsworth and 
Sara Hutchinson, the author overlooks or at least minimizes 
the much more important influence of Wordsworth himself. 
In this book Wordsworth nowhere appears impressive or even 
in a very favorable light. That great chapter recording the 
mutual influence of the two poets in their period of intimacy 
and poetic enthusiasm from which sprang a new poetry and 
a new light in the world remains unwritten, perhaps cannot 
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be written. We should like this work better, considering the 
difficult and debatable nature of its subject-matter, if it con- 
tained some critical apparatus: references, bibliography, notes, 
index, etc. We like to be informed, but prefer to be convinced. 
On this point many will not agree with the writer. The chapter 
entitled ““‘The Domestic Dream”’ contains little that is domestic 
or a dream. What should be the great chapter, “The Poetic 
Dream,”’ is not impressive, and the appreciation of The Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel is but slight and uninspired. 

The style of the author is usually clear, simple, and energetic, 
but now and then it falls below its general standard of excel- 
lence. Vividness and proper significance disappear under the 
weight of compressed and vague allusions in the following sen- 
tence: ‘But later a stranger with whose coat-tail pocket he 
had become absent-mindedly involved on the street, possibly 
on one of those whole-day leaves ‘when he would go prowling 
about objectless and shivering at cold windows of print shops, 
to extract a little amusement,’ and who at first took him for a 
thief, was so charmed by his subsequent conversation that he 
made him free of a library in Cheapside.’”’ On the following 
page we are somewhat surprised to read as follows: “‘it failed 
as decisively as them all,’’ and ‘‘He cured him by the severest 
flogging which he ever received at his hands.””’ Comment is 
needless. Probably few who have visited unromantic Stowey 
could seriously write: ‘‘Thus like a girl between two Titan 
lovers Stowey lay, a girl too tender to be wild, too virginal to 
be profuse. It was the feminine genius of the place which ap- 
pealed to Coleridge.” Strange picture, this, of the eternal 
triangle, and stranger yet of Stowey! 

In spite of all we have said or inferred to the contrary, the 
book is by no means without merit. It is a serious attempt to 
understand Coleridge; not a means to capitalize sensationalism. 
This is no glittering account, and we say it gratefully, of a 
wingless Ariel, nor of a mute inglorious Apollo, nor even of an 
Archangel a little damaged. The author has attempted a 
psychological study of Coleridge as a man of genius, and the 
result is not a book which he who runs can read. If the sources 
of the work are not exhaustive, they have received careful and 
thoughtful attention; if the conclusions are not always con- 
vincing, they are stimulating. Their number is legion. The 
author is a diligent student of human nature, has read much, 
thought deeply, and writes with the courage of his convictions. 

L. N. BROUGHTON 
Cornell Univeristy 





RAABE-PROBLEME von Dr. Wilhelm Gromann. Darm- 
stadt und Leipzig. Ernst Hofmann & Co. 1926. 71S. 


Ein kleines, aber ungemein anregendes und weite Perspek- 
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tiven eréffnendes Buch. Wihrend viele Raabeschriften sich 
mehr oder weniger um diedussere Peripherie Raabischen Denkens 
bewegen, fiihrt uns Gromann ohne weitere Priiiminarien 
gleich in ,,medias res,’’ den innersten Kern der Weltanschauung 
des Dichters. Dabei aber vergisst er im Macrocosmos den 
Microcosmos nicht. Schon die Titel der einzelnen Kapitel 
verraten, um was es dem Verfasser zu tun ist, dass es sich um 
Weltanschauungsprobleme handelt: I. Quellenmaterial zu 
Raabes Werken. II. Der Skeptizismus, der Realismus und 
Feuerbach. III. Quellen zu Raabes Anschauungen iiber das 
Erkennen oder Denken. IV. Schopenhauer-Goethe. V. Mystik. 

Biicher dieser Art laufen bestindig Gefahr zu konstruieren, 
einem unfruchtbar—trockenen Schematismus zu _ verfallen, 
der schliesslich jede grosse, Richtung gebende Linie verwischt. 
Der Hauptzweck ihrer Verfasser scheint der zu sein, den Dichter 
einem bestimmten philosophischen System einzureihen, oder 
auch sein Werk psycho-analytischen Zersetzungsprozessen 
preiszugeben, wie das ja seit Freud so recht in Mode gekommen. 
Man weiss, was in dieser Hinsicht heute an Ibsen und Strind- 
berg gesiindigt wird. Es muss dem Verfasser der vorliegenden 
Schrift nachgeriihmt werden, dass er es verstanden, diese 
gefahrliche Klippe gliicklich zu umschiffen. Trotz aller Kleinar- 
beit verliert er doch nie den Blick fiir die geistige Totalitat seines 
Dichters. Er ist sich stets des geheimnisvollen, aller Analyse 
spottenden Fluidums bewusst das, gleichsam aus den Tiefen 
des Urbewusstseins steigend, die Werke grosser Menschen 
umwittert. Das I. Kapitel ‘“‘Quellenmaterial” ist in der Haupt- 
sache weniger eine Auseinandersetzung mit Raabe selbst als 
eine Kritik von Werken der bisherigen Raabeliteratur (voll- 
stiandig bei Heinrich Spiero: Raabe-Leben-Werk-Wirkung. 2. 
Auflage. 1925). Am Buche Junges: Wilhelm Raabe. Studien 
tiber Form und Inhalt seiner Werke, Dortmund, 1910, lisst er 
besonders dessen stilgeschichtliche Untersuchungen iiber das 
Schaffen des jiingeren und flteren Raabe gelten. ,,Es treten 
in den spiteren Werken an die Stelle der direkten Charakteri- 
sierung Stilmittel, z. B. Symbolik, Vergleiche und Dialekt; 
Metaphern an die Stelle von Vergleichen; an die Stelle bunten 
Szenenwechsels treten Symbole, Reflexionen, Vorwegnahme 
der dussren Spannung usw.; die Personenzahl wird in der 
Dichtung geringer; ebenso der Sinn fiir das rein Historische; 
der Einfluss Goethes nimmt zu” (S. 6.) Die weiteren Aus- 
fiihrungen Junges iiber Goethes Einfluss auf Raabe, die sich 
auf einige romantechnische Beobachtungen beschrinken (S. 30, 
50, 69, 78, 81, 91, 96, 103), vermégen Gromann weniger zu 
iiberzeugen. Auch hat ihm die Dissertation Zimmers (Hermann 
Zimmer: Wéilhelm Raabes Verhdltnis zu Goethe. Ein Beitrag 
zur Weltanschauung des Humoristen. Goerlitz. 1921.) wenig 
zu sagen. Er ist sich bewusst, dass eine Behandlung dieses 
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Themas fiir sich allein niemals zum Ziele fiihren wird. Was er 
selber dariiber vorbringt, findet sich im 4. Kapitel, dem er die 
feine und fiir die Lebensanschauung beider Dichter so treffende 
Bemerkung vorausschickt, dass sich Goethe, ,,getreu dem 
gemischt kosmopolitisch—nationalen Bildungsideale seiner Zeit 
iiber die Zeiten”’ stelle, wihrend Raabes mystisch immanenter 
Standpunkt ihn immer wieder in den Zeiten ‘‘wurzeln und ihn 
die Menschen aus der Art ihrer Kinderstube heraus”’ begreifen 
lasse. Raabe, schliesst er, habe Goethes Werk ,,als eine Aufgabe 
fiir sich selbst’? empfunden. 

Mit Goethes Namen klingt auch zugleich der Schopenhauers 
an. Es ist dem Verfasser hier weniger darum zu tun gewesen, 
den nachweisbaren Einfluss Schopenhauers auf Raabe nach- 
zuweisen, wie dies ja schon hiufiger geschehen (vergl. Liste der 
Einzelschriften in Spieros grosser Raabe-Biographie, besonders 
Ernst Stimmel: Einfluss der Schopenhauerschen Philosophie auf 
Wilhelm Raabe, Miinchener Dissertation. Borna-Leipzig. 
1919.), als interessante Parallelen zu ziehn, auf Menschen- 
schépfungen Raabes hinzudeuten, deren Charakter und die 
durch ihn bedingte Lebensfiihrung direkt an Schopenhauer 
erinnern. Dass eine solche Ubereinstimmung oft sogar bis ins 
Kleinste geht, zeigt das Schreibtisch-Beispiel im Vogelsang, 
dessen Held, Velten Andres, geradezu als Inkarnation des 
Frankfurter Weisen betrachtet werden kann. Ein anderes 
typisches Beispiel geben Heinrich Schaumann und Tinschen 
Quakatz in Stopfkuchen. Beide gehen ,,aus dem Kasten”’ d. h., 
sie befreien sich von der traurigen Vergangenheit durch Ver- 
brennen des alten triibe Erinnerungen weckenden Hausgerits, 
und ziehen sich im Gefiihle der Nichtigkeit alles Bestehenden 
und der niedrigen Gesinnung der Menschen in die Einsamkeit 
zuriick, wie es Schopenhauer selbst getan. Und wenn uns auch 
hier und da die Ausfiihrungen des Verfassers nicht so recht 
einleuchten wollen, so kénnen wir doch nicht umhin, seinen 
Scharfsinn zu bewundern, mit dem er es versteht, Verbindungen 
aufzudecken, die der Raabeforschung bisher entgangen. So 
besonders im Meister Autor, jenem problemreichen und vielum- 
strittenen Meisterwerke Raabischer Symbolisierungskunst, 
wo ganz im Sinne des Schopenhauerschen Weltbildes ,,Schein, 
Traum und Wirklichkeit” so rasend durcheinanderwirbeln, 
dass man schliesslich selbst an der Realitat der Dinge irre 
wird. Auch an Parallelstellen fehlt es diesem Werke nicht. 
So heisst es S. 463: ,,Auf diese lange heisse schnelle Fahrt 
durch das 19. Jahrhundert der unvermittelte Stillstand und 
der jahe Schrecken—Nun das, was immer bei allem Getiimmel 
—hinter dem Walde—hinter den Fenstern—hinter dem Ge- 
wiihl in der eigenen Brust sich weiter spinnt: Das grosse, 
offenkundige Geheimnis:—Das Aller-Welt-Weisheit-Volle-das, 
was hinter allen Dingen liegt, die uns im Augenblick grésser als 
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es diinken, meine Herrschaften: Die Stimme des Vegetierens, 
die Stimme des Urgrundes, der angekriuselte, dunkle, schreck- 
lich schéne Spiegel, durch den aller Aufruhr in uns, meine 
Herren und Damen, auch ausser uns, meine Herren und Damen, 
fliesst.’”, Auch Schopenhauer spricht von ,,jenem bestindigen 
Dringen und Treiben ohne Ziel und Rast auf allen Stufen der 
Objektivitit,” vom ,,restlosen Drang und Treiben, auf das 
jene tiefe Ruhe, unerschiitterliche Zuversicht und Heiterkeit”’ 
folge. (Schopenhauer II, S. 644. Reclam.) Auch ihm ist die 
Welt ein ,,Spiegel des Willens” (Schopenhauer I, S. 524-526. Re- 
clam).: Ja, das von Schopenhauer gebrauchte Bild der Welt 
als eines ,,Guckkastens” scheint Raabe geradezu fasziniert 
zu haben, denn wir finden es nach Gromann in mancherlei 
Verkleidung plastisch gestaltet immer wieder bei ihm vor 
(Meister Autor S.485; Dr. Asche in Pfisters Miihie; Finkenrode; 
Hollunderbliite usw.) Gromanns Verdienst ist es, ausdriicklich 
darauf hingewiesen zu haben, dass Raabes Bekanntschaft 
mit Schopenhauer keineswegs eine nur voriibergehende war, 
die etwa mit der Trilogie (Hungerpastor; Abu Telfan; Schiidde- 
rump) ihren Héhepunkt und Abschluss gefunden, sondern ein 
ganzes langes Leben dauerte, und dass er, bewusst oder un- 
bewusst, Weltanschauung und Charaktereigentiimlichkeiten 
des Philosophen seinen eigenen Schépfungen mitgeteteilt. 
Ob ihn nun Schopenhauer mehr als Mensch oder als Denker 
gefesselt, mag dahingestellt sein. Auf alle Fille aber ist ein 
tiefer und nachhaltiger Eindruck unverkennbar! 

In der Gegeniiberstellung Feuerbachs und Raabes hilt sich 
Gromann vorsichtig zuriick, der undefinierbaren und schwer 
fasslichen Imponderabilien gedenkend, die die Wesensrichtung 
eines so selbstandigen Geistes wie Raabe bestimmen. Trotzdem 
glaubt er behaupten zu kénnen, dass Feuerbach ,,eine wahre 
Revolution” in ihm entfesselt (S. 19). Vom Werke Spieros 
ausgehend—der dies Gebiet allerdings nur fliichtig streift— 
graibt er tieferen Beziehungen nach, die sich vielleicht aus dem 
beide Manner verbindenden Skeptizismus ergeben kénnten. 
Doch muss er zugestehen, dass trotz des Enthusiasmus Raabes 
fiir Feuerbach (Spiero S. 17), des letzteren Einfluss ,,schwer 
greifbar” sei. Ich meinerseits glaube, dass Raabe die Tragik 
des Lebens viel zu tief empfand, um dessen eigentlichen Zweck 
im Sinnengenuss zu finden, wie ihn Feuerbach seinen Lesern 
anempfiehlt. Und Feuerbachs offenkundiger Hass gegen das 
Christentum konnte schon recht keinen Boden bei Raabe finden, 
dessen ganze dichterische Entwicklung, trotz des iiberall aus 
seinen Werken aufklingenden Zweifels, doch von echt-christ- 
lichen Empfindungen und Hoffnungen getragen wurde. Wir 
haben es hier mit einer divergierenden Linie zweier Grundan- 
schauungen zu tun, deren Schnitt und Kreuzungspunkt im 
Dogmenhass beider Denker zu finden ist. Dann aber trennen 
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sich die Wege. Das empfindet auch Gromann, wenn er von den 
positiven christlichen Gefiihlswerten bei Raabe spricht, die 
ihn schliesslich der Mystik in die Arme fiihren mussten. Und 
mit der bewussten Betonung des Unsterblichkeitsglaubens ist 
der Bruch mit Feuerbach endgiiltig vollzogen. Als Dichter 
blieb Raabe ja auch gar keine andere Wahl: er musste den 
Nihilismus itiberwinden, denn wie hatte er sonst seine hohe, in 
die Zukunft weisende Mission erfiillen kénnen! 

Auch im letzten Kapitel ,,Mystik”’ gibt uns der Verfasser 
iiberraschend neue Gesichtspunkte iiber das Verhalten Raabes 
zu dieser geistigen Disziplin. Indem er ganz richtig bemerkt, 
dass die Mystik in ihrem innersten Kern nicht abgewandt sei, 
sondern zu verbinden strebe, fiihrt er uns mitten in die Mystik 
Raabes. Wohl habe dieser mitten in ihrem Schoss gesessen, doch 
sei sein Mystizismus ,,sehraktiver Natur.’”’ ,,Eine passive Natur 
kennt er nicht’ (S. 59)! Und weiter: ,,Dieser aktive Zug in 
dem Denken, in der Weltanschauung, ist der entscheidende in 
der Mystik Raabes’’ (S. 59). Und so nennt er ihn den ,,deut- 
schen’’ Mystiker. Und als das Urbild eines solchen ,,deutschen”’ 
Mystikers gilt ihm Velten Andres im Vogelsang, dessen Weg, 
ganz wie bei Boehme, immer ,,vom Grimm, Spott, von dem 
Insichgekehrt-sein zum Mitleid, zum wahren Verstehen der 
Welt ,,gegangen sei (S. 62). Wie weit ist diese straffe Linien- 
fihrung nicht entfernt von den im Einzelnen sich auflésenden 
mystischen Betrachtungen bei Helene Dose! (Aus Wilhelm 
Raabes mystischer Werkstatt, 1925). 

Emit DoERNENBURG 
University of Pennsyloania 





AMERIKANISCHE PROSA VOM BURGERKRIEG BIS 
AUF DIE GEGENWART (1863-1922). Von Dr. Walther 
Fischer, o. Professor der englischen Philologie an der Tech- 
nischen Hochschule zu Dresden. Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1926. Pp. VIII+256. 


Professor Walther Fischer’s book appeared just at the rigth 
moment to do away with many unsound prejudices. It is one 
of the many symptoms of a growing interest in American 
literature and American ideals on this side of the Ocean. The 
work is based on a strictly methodical investigation of the politi- 
cal and economic development, of the philosophical] and literary 
movements of the United States, and one of its great advantages 
is the author’s intimate and personal knowledge of the country 
and the people that make the subject of his book. When com- 
pared to other works of a similar scope, which have been pub- 
lished since Schénemann’s demand for the study of American 
‘“‘Kulturkunde” in the German universities, Fischer’s book 
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certainly gives the most solid foundation for any literary, 
sociological, and philosophical study of modern American prose. 

The book falls into two parts, an introduction (Einfiihrung), 
67 pages, and selected passages (pp. 67—253). There is, further, 
an index of authors which is very helpful to the student. Mr. 
Fischer is right in asserting in his preface the importance of 
his very frequent references to political matters, for it has been 
and still is to a certain degree one of the drawbacks of German 
teaching in foreign literature that it is indifferent to the es- 
sential part which politics play in the life of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations. ‘‘Fin garstig Lied! Pfui! ein politisch Lied! ein leidig 
Lied!’’ is still the watchword of many educated citizens of the 
German Republic. In the course of Fischer’s research the two 
main factors of Democracy’ and Puritanism in American 
literature are treated very elaborately and (in the Introduc- 
tion) the author deals in a severely objective way with their 
significance. The principles applied in the choice of the texts 
might well be adopted by others engaged in similar work. 

The first part of the Introduction gives an outline of the 
political and economic development of the United States since 
the Civil War and, like the following chapters, contains a 
short and well-chosen bibliography. Germans and Americans 
will like the concise appreciation sine ira et studio of Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, especially what is said in explanation 
of Roosevelt’s combination of imperialism and social reform, 
of his sympathy with both imperialistic tendencies and a moder- 
ate state-socialism (Staatssozialismus). 

The second part contains a discussion of the democratic 
idea whose all-important réle in the spiritual life of the American 
nation has very often been misunderstood in Germany. Fischer 
does well in laying special stress on that “spirit ef self-deter- 
mination” which has given to the literature and to the people 
of the States the unity which strikes the European who 
wants to see things as they are. 

The evaluation of Lincoln in the same chapter (cf. J. R. 


1 Englische Studien, Vol. 58, p. 300. 

* Thomas Carlyle, Latter-day Pamphlets, No. 1. The Present Time, p. 18. 
Shilling edition, Chapman and Hall, London, no year. 

* Cf. Walther Fischer, Der demokratische Gedanke in der neueren amerikant- 
schen Literatur. Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, Vol. XIV. 3/4, pp. 
126-140 

‘It is well to bear in mind that this unity reaches far deeper than the sur- 
face uniformity of American life, which betrays even Gerhart Hauptmann into 
writing the extreme: “Ich will Ihnen einmal sagen, Anni, warum Sie eigentlich 
dem scheusslichen Dimon der Langeweile verfallen sind, dessen Sargdeckel 
lbrigens die ganzen Vereinigten Staaten niederhilt.”’ Insel der grossen Mutter. 
S. Fischer, Berlin 1925, p. 70. 
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Lowell’s Essay, 2nd Text) is highly instructive and the 
brilliant placing of Whitman in the political, cultural and 
literary development of his epoch is a sort of climax to the 
book. One sentence is worth quoting in the original: ‘‘Wie 
sehr sich Whitman in der Folge dann auch bemiiht, die Be- 
deutung des Individuums in edler Rhetorik wieder zu erhéhen 
und der Kultur als einem geistigen, dem reinen Sein verwandten 
Prinzip ihre hohe Wiirde zu wahren, so kann es doch keinem 
Zweifel unterliegen, dass ihm die Forderung seines Ideals einer 
Massenkultur auch durch eine allgemeine Verflachung des 
Kulturbegriffes nicht zu teuer erkauft erscheint” (Page 11).5 
In the case of Emerson, the author observes that this indivi- 
dualist, whose motto was “‘ne te quaesiveris extra,”’ and who as a 
young man was a fervent opponent of any kind of collectivism, 
honestly endeavors in his old age to make his own the idea of the 
democratic republic in its new shape, “den Gedanken der demo- 
kratischen Republik in ihrer neuen Gestalt nachzudenken.” In 
passing a judgment on America one should never overlook the 
‘sympathy ready to help,” the “idea of social congeniality”’ 
justified by Emerson, which is best expressed by “cooperation” 
in the typical American meaning of the word.’ Fischer’s con- 
ception of a solution of the race-problem, so difficult to under- 
stand in Europe, his opinion of the evolution of the individual- 
istic theory of democracy toward a social one (Staatssozialismus) 
and his unprejudiced explanation of that trait of Anglo- 
Saxon character, to which the misleading catchword “cant” 
is so often applied, deserve the full attention of the reader. 
The treatment of these subjects is a short but excellent ethno- 
graphical and psychological sketch. 

The third part of Dr. Fischer’s book offers a profound 
investigation of the philosophical movements of the period 
and is at the same time an interesting discussion of the transi- 
tion from Puritanism to Neo-realism and of Puritanism and 
Literature. Within the limited space of 16 pages there is con- 
tained the result of much valuable research. It is impossible here 
to give adequate attention tothese topics, but even a brief review 
should point out the very just and objective interpretation 
of calumniated Puritanism, which contrasts favorably with a 
biased and polemical piece of writing by Friederici.? William 


* This typically American ideal of Whitman appears to be proved by the 
development of the educational ideals of American universities. 

* N. B. The value of “cooperation” is one of the outstanding lessons which 
the reviewer has learnt in America. 

? Cf. Friederici: Das puritanische Neu-England. Ein Beitrag zur Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der nordamerikanischen Union. In Studien tiber Amerika und 
Spanien etc. Heft 1. Halle, Niemeyer, 1924.—Cf. W. F. Schirmer, Antike, 
Renaissance und Puritanismus, Munich 1924. 
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James’s “Pragmatism,” well elucidated through the medium 
of a Text, is skillfully connected with the questions involved 
in the third chapter. May we hope that the suggestive relations 
between Neo-realism and Husserl’s Phenomenology, briefly 
mentioned by Fischer, will some day be investigated by the 
same author on a larger scale?* Neo-realism, which brings 
about “einen gesunden Objektivismus mit Glauben an Fort- 
schritt und Entwicklung,” characterizes and stamps, as it 
were, the genius and soul of America. It is as “progressive, 
democratic, and optimistic as the transcendental idealism of 
Whitman and (within certain bounds) of Emerson, and as 
William James’s pragmatism and Royce’s absolute idealisr”’ 
(Page 26). Fischer goes on to trace the influence of philosophy 
upon modern American literature, and more especially to show 
the immense range of moral problems in American works of 
art,’ in the deepening and growth of Puritanism.!® Of course 
there is, according to the author’s statement, an intrinsic 
contradiction in Higginson’s hypothesis. Europeans very 
often blame American literature for the absence of any true 
passion. On the other hand, there is a very agreeable absence 
of exaggerated passion and decadence from both American life 
and literature." Passionate pseudo-art often takes the 
place of real art, even in literary circles in European countries. 
H. L. Mencken’s personality, discussed on page 30, is of course 
of an entirely different type from Higginson’s. Any survey of 
contemporary American literature and civilization would be 
incomplete, if this prominent champion of the “Young Ameri- 
cans,”’ who is fearlessly fighting narrowness and spiritual back- 
wardness, were overlooked. 

Chapter IV of Fischer’s book deals with Mr. Mencken’s 
own field, ‘The American language.’’ We must give Professor 
Fischer credit for having a sound and well-founded opinion 
on the different linguistic tendencies of American English. 
His observations are nearly identical with those of the reviewer. 

The fifth part examines the short story, the novel, and the 
essay. All of these three subdivisions and the choice of texts 


weronge 


® Cf. G. Hiibener: Der Neurealismus und der angloamerikanische Sozial- 
ismus. In Preussische Jahrbiicher, vol. 191, pp. 147-165. 

* Cf. Higginson’s characteristic ideals in his Essay on Americanism tn 
Literature (Text 27). 

1¢ Cf. Higginson (Fischer, p. 237): “The Puritan life was only historically 
inconsistent with culture; there was no logical antagonism. Indeed that life 
had in it much that was congenial to art, in its enthusiasm and its truthfulness. 
Take these Puritan traits, employ them in a more genial sphere, add intellectual 
training and a sunny faith, and you have a soil suited to art above all others.” 

“ A comparison of American and European movies is rather instructive 
in this respect. 
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belonging to chapter V bear witness to the extended reading and 
independent judgment of the author. This comprehensive 
part of the book needs an appreciative review of its own. One 
might quote in the language of the original the happy char- 
acterization of the American short story: ‘Von breitester 
demokratischer Grundlage ausgehend, zollt man den zwei 
urspriinglichsten Affekten des Menschengeschlechts Tribut: 
dem Lachen und dem Weinen, der Komik und dem Humor, 
der Sentimentalitét und Riihrung” (P. 46.) Ambrose Bierce, 
who seems to enjoy more favor in Germany than in his own 
country, is represented by one of the texts. To European 
haters of Americanism we recommend the reading of one sen- 
tence on page 62: “‘Und wenn sich als Summe all dieser Erzah- 
lungen mit greifbarer Deutlichkeit die Mittelmissigkeit und 
ein gewisser Stumpfsinn des amerikanischen biirgerlichen Lebens 
ergibt, so wire es vielleicht auch hier angebracht, wenn euro- 
paische Beurteiler aus den geschilderten Verhiltnissen nicht 
sowohl das typisch Amerikanische als vielmehr eine allgemeine 
Kritik jeglicher Durchschnittszivilisation herauslesen wiirden, 
wie sie sich als unerfreulichster Kriegsgewinn auch in euro- 
paischen Landen in héherem oder geringerem Grade herausge- 
bildet hat.” 

A closing word treats the much discussed problem: America 
and England, whose relations are compared to “dem Bilde 
zweier Kreise, die sich urspriinglish itiberdeckten, aber dann 


infolge der einem jeden innewohnenden, langsam divergierenden 
Eigenbewegung allmihlich einen immer kleineren Teil ihrer 
Flache gemeinsam haben.” 

The chief value of Fischer’s work is due to his giving the 
authors included in the anthology their appropriate places in 
the history of the American spirit. The footnotes show a vast 
knowledge of all things American.” 


KARL REUNING 
Universitat Giessen 





POETRY AND MYTH. By Frederick Clarke Prescott. The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 


The purpose of the present book is to rescue the reading and 
interpretation of poetry from the rationalists, from the critics 
and professors of literature who, ‘with their intellects upper- 
most, sometimes never come to the true poetry at all.’ The 


12 With reference to the notes on pp. 150 and 195, it would be interesting 
to know where “up town” is used instead of “down town.” The reviewer heard 
“up town” in Madison, Wis., but “down town” in Minneapolis, Minn., Chicago, 
New York etc. (Cf. “up to town” in London, England.) Cf. “Up and Down” 
by R. H. Claudius, in American Speech, vol. II, number 1, p. 19. 
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plea, as some critics and professors would have supposed, is 
for a more imaginative and emotional reading of poetry. It is 
a subject on which even more might be said than Professor 
Prescott has said, at times eloquently. His approach, as cer- 
tainly would have been expected from his earlier books and his 
previous interest in Brill’s translation of Freud, is through a 
consideration of the poetic mind and of that other product of 
imagination that poetry so much resembles, primitive myth. 
After an introduction which outlines briefly the relation of 
poetry to imagination and reason, six chapters are given to 
myth, its formation, development, interpretation (two chapters), 
belief and value, three to poetry, the mythical element in it, its 
development and interpretation, and the last two to religion 
regarded as a form of myth and poetry. The chapters on myth 
and poetry are intermingled; their incomplete integration com- 
plicates the sequence. The discussion of myth is more or less 
psychological rather than philological or ethnological. Its 
purpose is to discover by a study of the primitive mythopeeic 
mind the key to the modern poetic mind. 

The studies of myths and of literary creation by Rank, 
Ricklin, Abraham and many other followers of Freud have 
shown how much is to be expected from the psychological study 
of the genesis of literature, the emotional satisfaction it gives 
the reader, and in general its correlation with actual human life. 
The resemblances that have already been demonstrated between 
the operation of the unconscious mind in dreams, delusions, 
hallucinations, myths, and artistic creations, and the vast 
amount of data collected from the study of abnormal cases of 
such activities, from which some significant conclusions have 
already been drawn, present the literary psychologist with an 
attractive opportunity to show how the deepest instinctive 
desires are sublimated in the most lofty imaginative creations. 
But if the reader, like the present reviewer, had eagerly ex- 
pected such deeper probing from this book, he will be disap- 
pointed. And he will wonder why Professor Prescott has re- 
treated to a more conventional and less commanding position. 

No one, probably, will find fault with the thesis that the 
burden of poetry is ‘not so much a meaning for the understand- 
ing as a feeling for the heart’ and that it ‘can be apprehended 
only by the imaginative faculty, by which it was first produced.’ 
But he may justly complain that the elaboration is rather 
sterile when it takes so small account of the instinctive wishes 
that give the imagination its power and of the reason that pushes 
it ever onward and upward. Professor Prescott recognizes 
indeed the unconscious origin of poetry. He more than once 
asserts that ‘fictional creation’—myth, poem, or picture—‘is 


1p. 111 
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expressive of and motivated by the poet’s wish, desire, or as- 
piration,® that ‘in poetry as in myth unsatisfied desires en- 
gender feeling and start the imagination, and that desires 
control also the imaginative fusions that are the steps in the 
poet’s thought.‘ And in three foot-notes he refers the reader 
to the chapter on “The desires and emotions in poetry’ in The 
Poetic Mind (1922). But his discussion of the imaginative 
process consists chiefly of showing that poetry utilizes older 
myths, re-creating them and transmuting their concrete 
persons and actions into poetic types and symbols with mani- 
fold meanings, and that the personifications and metaphors 
of poetry use the same processes—fusion, generalization, ab- 
straction, consolidation, improvement, and differentiation— 
that were employed in the making of the mythical heroes. For 
a consideration of the meaning of the action itself the reader 
must see a Freudian study of myth;* Professor Prescott regards 
the stories of myths as simple actions congruous with the 
elements of which the heroes are composed. 

Professor Prescott’s attitude toward reason is not merely 
negligent but antipathetic. And his depreciation of it betrays 
him into an unconscious distrust of imagination as well. When 
one has maintained that myth and poetry ‘can be interpreted 
only by the faculty which created them,”’ one need not ignore 
the fact that the efforts of reason to understand and explain 
them are just what have led to the development of poetry 
from myth, and from crude dreams and fancies produced ele- 
vated and refined idealizations. Our author names three 
stages in the interpretation of myth: first, the pious or concrete, 
when they are given entire belief; second, the poetic and intelli- 
gent, when their value, their truth, goodness, and beauty, are 
accepted in faith; and third, the scientific, when belief is with- 
drawn and they are valued only for whatever truth reason can 
find in them. The transition from the first to the second is com- 
mended; although it took away something of strength, the gain 
in freedom, in richness and variety of meanings more than 

*p. 4. ' 

*p. 111. 

* pp. 55, 73. 

§ pp. 4, 55, 73. 

* For example, Rank and Sachs: The Significance of Psychoanalysis for 
the Mental Sciences; Rank: The Myth of the Birth of the Hero; Nerv. and 
Mental Dis. Mon. Ser. nos. 23 & 18; Jones: Psychoanalytical Study of Hamlet, 
Essays in Applied Psychoanalysis, 1923; Freud: Delusion and Dream, 1917, to 
choose almost at random. For a fuller discussion of the mental processes by 
which unconscious wishes are transformed before they become conscious in 
dream, hallucination, myth, etc., see in addition to Rank and Sachs, Freud: 
T he Interpretation of Dreams, and Wit and the Unsconcious. 

7p. 91. 
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compensated for the loss, and the mystery that lay at the heart 
of the myth and appealed to the heart of the reader remained. 
But further encroachment of reason upon the imaginative 
structure is to be deplored—as if it could pluck the heart out of 
its mystery! As if imagination, impelled by the unconscious 
desires that always stir it to action, could not abandon to 
reason all that it claims (as Apollo gave up once the light of the 
sun) and develop new and wonderful forms to express its visions 
of truth! A loss of strength there might again be, but can we not 
expect also compensating elevation and refinement of meaning? 

To be sure we are told that reason and imagination are ‘sep- 
arable only in analysis, but not in fact’ and that they ‘run to- 
gether and act codperatively in our ordinary, and even in our 
poetic thought.’* But we read nothing of how they coéperate. 
We read too that poetry is both ‘forward-looking and progres- 
sive’ and regressive, the product of a “‘ ‘highly developed mind 
working ina primitive way.”’’*® In this paradox the reviewer finds 
the key to the codperation in poetry of reason and imagination— 
taking the terms somewhat naively, as Professor Prescott does. 
Poetry is regressive because, in a word, it is the expression of a 
primitive wish. It is progressive because that wish, being denied 
expression in action by reason, which deals with experience 
and reality, has sought expression in imaginative form more 
elevated than the impelling wish. Poetry thus harmonizes the 
claims of instinct represented by imagination and of reality 
represented by reason. Thus, too, poetry has bocome a powerful 
stimulus to cultural progress as well as one of its finest mani- 
festations. For reason, serving the demands of reality as well 
as the instinctive desires, brings it about that the poetic struc- 
ture of things wished for shall lead ever toward realization 
of its ideal and not to mere illusion and the literature of escape. 
This happens in two ways. The wish ever seeks satisfaction on 
the easiest terms, and imagination, unhampered by distinctions 
between fact and fancy, is able to give that shadow of satis- 
faction which the nature of things denies. But reason, except 
in the insane, who succeed in destroying consciousness of reality 
altogether, continually mocks the unreality of the poetic 
gratification and forces man to try to realize his wish under the 
ideal form that his imagination has given it. At the same time 
reason is also bringing to the imagined wish-fulfillment the 
criticism of reality and forcing the wish to give up its grossness 
and absurdity and to take on ever new and higher meanings. 
For it is of the nature of some wishes that they can accept 
substitute gratifications, can assume forms and objectives 
similar to or associated with the instinctive wish but more 
harmonious with the physical or cultural environment. 

Sp. 5. 

9p. 9. 
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We can heartily agree therefore that the ‘region of poetry 
is always just on that frontier where the known verges on the 
unknown,’ and that imagination leads and reason follows.'® 
But surely Professor Prescott is unduly apprehensive of the 
consequences of Santayana’s demand that to regain our moral 
freedom we must “ ‘rediscover the origin of the gods, and reduce 
them analytically to their natural and moral constituents, 
and then proceed to rearrange those materiais, without any 
quantitive loss, in forms appropriate to our maturer reflec- 
tion.”’’" For we can trust the impelling wish to demand and the 
forming imagination to construct new gods, new myths, new 
ideals more in harmony with the demands of reason and reality. 
Surely there must be no retreat. Psychopathology has shown 
as clearly the danger of regression to a more primitive ad- 
justment of the relative claims of imagination and reality as 
it has that of repressing the wish that can inspire imaginative 
vision and trying to live by reason alone. 

Professor Prescott’s distrust of both imagination and reason 
is again apparent in his discussion of modern poetry. For the 
modern poets whom he commends for giving new meanings 
to old myths were writing a hundred years ago. And his favorite 
Shelley was certainly impelled by the necessity he felt of re- 
nouncing on rational grounds an out-worn myth to the ‘new 
and independent revelation of religious truth’ which he em- 
bodied in ‘ a series of surprisingly beautiful mythical or fictional 
creations.”* He has nothing to say of recent poets who have 
been forced by new knowledge of the evolution of life and mind, 
to revise the old myths again and to create ‘fresh imaginative 
apprehensions of man’s relation to the world of spirit,’ reality 
and aspiration. Yet the poets are not a few who have added 
new meanings to the old symbols and shown that imaginative 
thought is still ‘active, free, and progressive’ and need not 
‘to a great extent live on the religious thought of the past.” 
If Arnold and Meredith and Masefield and Santayana and Rob- 
inson ‘can in large measure only develop truth long since re- 
vealed,’ they can still clothe that truth in new imaginative 
forms satisfying for a time to reason and desire. But only for 
a time. The process seems to be endless—reason and imagina- 
tion, reality and instinct always in conflict and by that conflict 
generating energy for human progress. And is not this the 
great myth that Professor Prescott wishes us to put our poetic 
faith in? 

CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


19 bp. 149. 
“Up. 150-1. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 
George E. Hastings. University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
“If Hopkinson is right in making versatility the most striking 

American characteristic, he himself is a truly representative 

American, for it would be hard to find a character more versatile 

and many sided than he’’, the thesis set forth and explained on 

pages 2 and 3 of Mr. Hastings’ biography. And not until the 
middle of the concluding paragraph is the reader made aware of 
the fact that Hopkinson was “too versatile to be tagged with 
any single word or phrase” and that Mr. Hastings’ thesis was 
not the correct one after all. Yet the entire study is a minute 
elaboration of the opening thesis. Mr. Hastings shows a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the material with which he works, much 
of which was unknown to or received little attention from Hop- 
kinson’s previous biographers. Careful attention to details and 
search for accuracy of fact are the chief merits of this work. It 
is only since the vigorous analysis of Hopkinson’s life and work 
by Moses Coit Tyler in The Literary History of the American 
Revolution, 1897, that writers on American literature and culture 
of the eighteenth century have given more than a casual passing 
notice of him. Only as a jurist was he able to retain undimin- 
ished, during the century following his death, the prestige that 
he held among his contemporaries. His judgments have fre- 
quently been cited by eminent jurists, and Shepard’s Federal 

Citations, 1911, contains over a hundred references to his 

decisions. But to his professional life of law and politics, Hop- 

kinson strove, amid much contemporary applause, to append 
the polite avocations of inventor, scientist, painter, essayist, 
poet-composer, wit, and charming dilettante. 

Mr. Hastings has given the only full length biography of 
Francis Hopkinson that has yet appeared. The most important 
of the biographical sketches prior to that by Professor Tyler 
were in Delaplaine’s Repository, Vol. II, part 1, 1815-16; in 
Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1823; and Hildeburn’s Francis Hopkinson, Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, 1878. But these are 
incomplete sketches, and quite unsatisfactory because of the 
numerous errors they contain. The more discriminating studies 
are those of Annie R. Marble’s “Francis Hopkinson, Man of 
Affairs and Letters,” New England Magazine, 1902, and O. G. 
Sonneck’s Francis Hopkinson: the First American Poet-Com- 
poser, 1905, making it sufficiently evident that this striking 
figure of Revolutionary times was in need of a painstaking 
biographer such as he has found in Mr. Hastings. 

From evidence presented by Mr. Hastings, it seems beyond 
controversy that Hopkinson designed the American flag. His 
conclusion is ably supported by Commander Byron Candless, 
U.S.N., in “The Story of the American Flag,’’ published in the 
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National Geographical Magazine, October, 1917, who refers to 
Hopkinson’s connection with the flag as the “‘more authentic.” 
The evidence which has been well sifted and clearly presented by 
Mr. Hastings establishes three introvertible facts. Three years 
after the adoption of the National flag, Francis Hopkinson 
asserted in writing that he designed it; his assertion was never 
denied by a group of men, some of them his bitter enemies, who 
could easily verify or disprove his statement; and no evidence 
has since come to light to discredit his claim of having designed 
“the Flag of the United States of America.”’ As a result the 
sentimental Betsy Ross legend with its picturesque details must 
be abandoned. But the legend had already been made untenable 
by the historical research which definitely traced the evolution 
of the flag and brought to light the act of Congress, June 14, 
1777, fixing the design of the new navalemblem. That Congress 
selected the design presented by Francis Hopkinson has been 
clearly established by Mr. Hastings. 

That Hopkinson was the first American poet-composer is 
known to all persons pretending to have a musical education. 
His musical abilities were highly esteemed by his contempo- 
raries. To this avocation of Hopkinson, Mr. Hastings adds 
little that is new except an account of the revival of antiquarian 
interest recently in Hopkinson’s musical compositions. In 1905 
O. G. Sonneck, an authority on music of the Colonial period, 
pointed out in his Francis Hopkinson: the First American Poet- 
Composer, that Hopkinson’s song ““My Days Have Been So 
Wondrous Free’”’ is the ‘earliest secular American composition 
extant, dating back to 1759.’”’ Since the appearance in 1919 of 
two albums each containing six of Hopkinson’s songs edited by 
Harold Vincent Milligan, the first entitled The First American 
Composer, the second Colonial Love Lyrics, and in 1920 the “Ode 
from Ossian’s Poems”’ edited by Carl Deis, Hopkinson’s musical 
works have frequently appeared on concert programs. The 
chief value and interest of the songs are antiquarian. In spite of 
occasional faulty harmony, the songs are not without grace and 
charm. Artistically, in sentiment and studied simplicity, they 
resemble the musical tradition of his contemporaries. 

The scraps of verse and prose discovered in contemporary 
newspapers and magazines and the numerous letters and bits of 
information gathered from other sources were highly valuable 
to Mr. Hastings in presenting the life and activities of Hopkin- 
son. But the new material discovered does not enhance his 
importance in our literary history. After a critical analysis of 
the contents, Mr. Hastings concludes that The First Book of the 
American Chronicle of the Times assigned to Hopkinson by Pro- 
fessor Tyler and others, could not have been written by him. 
He also rejects Hopkinson’s authorship of the ballad entitled 
“Liberty’s Call.” Acting on a suggestion by Tyler, further 
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verified by Mrs. Marble, that The Miscellaneous Essays contain 
only a fraction of the material published in Hopkinson’s lifetime, 
Mr. Hastings has added throughout his biography additional 
fugitive pieces the authorship of which could be definitely estab- 
lished, and in the Appendix he has placed in chronological order 
letters, poems, and essays published in Hopkinson’s day that 
suggest his authorship but about which there remains some 
doubt. But he has neglected to state whether the new material 
discovered has affected Hopkinson’s place in the literary and the 
cultural history of America. 

This study has added nothing of importance to our knowledge 
of Hopkinson’s literary accomplishments. Mr. Hastings agrees 
that the occasional verse although simple and clear and pleasant 
to the ear, is not unforgettable; that the ballads had some in- 
fluence in their time; and that the songs were in general superior 
to the occasional verse. The prose he groups into the literary 
essays in the tradition of the early eighteenth century and politi- 
cal tracts on a wide variety of subjects. His only comment on 
the literary work as a whole is that “‘by his contemporaries 
Hopkinson was considered a genius of the first rank.” 

On page 214, Mr. Hastingsmakesthe statement that Hopkin- 
son “on July 4, signed the immortal Declaration,” giving for 
reference John Adams, Works, III, 154ff. Professor Tyler in 
1897 was careful to note that Hopkinson signed the engrossed 
document of the Declaration on August 2, 1776. John C. 
Fitspatrick of the Library of Congress in The Spirit of the Revolu- 
tion, 1924, clearly points out that the engrossed document was 
not signed until August 2; and Carl Becker’s The Declaration 
of Independence gives the same date for the signing, and on page 
192 has a list of the signers showing that Hopkinson was the 
eighteenth member of that memorable body to attach his sig- 
nature. 

In the failure to relate the life and works of Hopkinson to the 
background and his age lies the chief weakness of this biography. 
Here is indeed a grave defect. Statistical accuracy and thor- 
oughness, although of utmost importance in a biography, are 
only the groundwork upon which to build an interpretation of 
personality. It is largely due to this failure that Mr. Hastings 
began the biography by believing that the keynote of Hopkin- 
son’s life could be given in one word, versatility, and ended by 
holding that he could not be tagged by any single word or 
phrase. Among the vital things one will look for in vain in this 
work are an analysis of the forces at work to form this versatile, 
genial gentleman; the cause and effect of his sudden change in 
political sympathies from Tory to Revolutionary Whig; the 
significance of his relation to the culture of his city and the other 
colonies; his literary ambitions and activities in contrast with 
such men as Trumbull, Barlow, Dwight, and Freneau; the rela- 
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tion that his essays and satires bear to the political, social, and 
cultural life of Philadelphia and the colonies; his political ideas 
and sympathies and their relation to Republicanism and aristo- 
cratic Whiggery; and the reason for the patronage of such men 
as Jefferson, Washington, and Franklin. Mr. Hastings probably 
became so enmeshed in the desire for accuracy and the quest 
for fact, both praiseworthy handmaidens, that he neglected to 
apply the transmuting powers of a keen critical sense and the 
creative imagination to his material. If this is so, it is not 
difficult to account for the somewhat inaccurate concluding 
paragraph. 

Hopkinson was the foremost of the Philadelphia wits, an 
aristocrat, and a Whig. Mr. Hastings failed to realize that these 
are the essential factors in the character of the man and his 
significance to the life and culture of his day. That he was 
amazingly versatile is perhaps more interesting than it is sig- 
nificant. Mr. Hastings correctly estimated his character as ‘“‘a 
man of clean life and firm integrity, a sincere and loyal friend, a 
fearless patriot, and a Christian gentleman.” But his estimate 
of Hopkinson’s attainments as “‘an artist, a musician, and a 
scientist of acknowledged ability; a jurist of the first rank; and 
a distinguished man of letters” has elements of exaggeration. 
His contemporaries held this opinion, it is true; but time has 
greatly altered their judgment. Hopkinson was a designer of 
seals and a skilled draftsman interested in art but no artist; he 


was a dabbler in science but not an acknowledged scientist; he 
is not a very important figure in our literary history; as a musi- 
cian he is of antiquarian interest; and he was prominent as a 
jurist in his day. It is probably more accurate to hold with John 
Adams that Hopkinson was “‘one of our pretty, little, curious, 
ingenious men,” charmingly clever with cultivated tastes and 
manners—a dilettante, an aristocrat, and a wit. 


James E. ERNST 
University of Illinois 





PREVOST’S TRANSLATIONS OF RICHARDSON’S 
NOVELS. By Frank Howard Wilcox: [University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, xii, 341-411.] 
This is an abridginent of a doctoral dissertation, the materi- 

als for which were gathered in Brussels and London, and which 

was written under the direction of Professor C. W. Wells at the 

University of California. From the many comparisons which 

he has made between the English novels and the translations, 

Dr. Wilcox has culled those which seem most characteristic, and 

has thereby shown how French taste adapted Clarissa and 

Grandison. (He omits Pamela because it is doubtful whether it 

was Prévost who translated it.) 

E.B. 
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The changes which Prévost took the liberty of making prove 
so many and so great as to be astounding. French taste in the 
1750’s was evidently less sympathetic with English than has 
been supposed. Hereafter it may be misleading merely to state, 
in the case of Fielding and Sterne as well as in that of Richard- 
son, that the masterpieces of the English novelists promptly 
appeared in French and were widely read. Literally the state- 
ment is true; but actually the French Tom Jones, Tristram 
Shandy, and (as Dr. Wilcox convincingly shows) Clarissa Har- 
lowe were deliberately refashioned to suit Paris. In the case oi 
Grandison Prévost even had the effrontery to change the ending. 
His tendency in general was to tone down Richardson’s realism, 
to shorten the detailed descriptions and conversations, to soften 
the very painful, and to suppress the vulgar. Since the days of 
Exich Schmidt’s Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe and Texte’s 
Rousseau et les origines du cosmo politisme littéraire, the influence 
of Richardson through the French has been regarded as ex- 
tremely important. As one reflects upon Dr. Wilcox’s treatise, 
however, one begins to realize that the term “Richardson” may 
not safely be used in comparative literature as a constant with 
unchanging literary characteristics. 

Dr. Wilcox throws light not only upon Richardson but also 
upon Prévost. His study complements that of Professor James 
R. Foster, The Abbé Prévost and the English Novel, Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, xlii, 443-464 (June, 1927), 
wherein the novels of Prévost are shown to be almost as influ- 
ential in the history of English fiction as those of Richardson 
himself. If Erich Schmidt had known what these two investi- 
gations disclose, I think it likely that he would have entitled 
his celebrated work, not Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, but 
Prévost, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 

University of Illinois 





DET NORSKE FOLK I OLDTIDEN. Ved A. W. Brégger: 
Oslo, 1925. [Instituttet for sammenlignende Kultur-forskn- 
ing A VI.] American representative Harvard University 
Press.' 


Professor Br¢gger’s volume Det Norske Folk i Oltiden, com- 
prising ten lectures delivered in thefall of 1925 before the Institute 
for Comparative Research in Human Culture, is of significance 
both for its new methodology in archeological research and for 
its far-reaching conclusions. The author claims that any under- 
standing of prehistoric Norway must be arrived at through an 
analysis of the daily life on the basis of the physical and geo- 


1 Also published in German: Kulturgeschichte des Norwegischen Altertums, 
Ved A. W. Brdgger Oslo, 1926. 
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graphic possibilities of the country, the actual historic records 
of laws,monuments,early documents that imply ancient custom, 
and finally a careful consideration of these on the basis of 
archeological finds. The established approach through a classifi- 
cation of archeological material and the evaluation of it on the 
basis of similar or related finds in other countries has been 
carried to an extreme bordering on the ridiculous because of the 
investigators’ failure to consider the actual background of cul- 
tural possibilities in Norway. The significance of the new 
approach is the continuity that it reveals in the cultural life of 
the nation from the earliest prehistoric finds until our own day. 
The keenness with which Professor Brégger makes history 
contribute to archeology, archeology to history, and geography 
to both, results in a vital and vivid picture of the nation’s 
cultural development. At times he writes with the heat of a 
partisan, at times he lays a heavy hand upon his predecessors, 
but usually the zeal of the discoverer dominates. 

“Veid og ver,’”’ hunting grounds and fishing grounds, is the 
keynote of the first lectures. From time immemorial game has 
furnished a significant addition to the household of the Nor- 
wegian people; and all archeological evidence supports historical 
data. However, from the time of the first acquisition of domestic 
animals and the first knowledge of agriculture no culture based 
purely on the hunt exists. Only one find, that from Svarth4la at 
Viste north of Stavanger, gives evidence of such a culture; all 
other finds indicate the chase to be an important, but not 
exclusive, means of sustenance. Every evidence points to that 
peculiar fusion of agriculture and the chase that characterizes 
Norwegian economic life throughout the medieval and modern 
times. And further the implements discovered at the numerous 
hunting grounds along the Norwegian coast, from the Swedish 
border on the South to the Russian frontier on the North, all 
point to a continuous culture from the Viste period to our day. 
No archeological evidence can be found for the theory of an 
ancient culture of the chase practiced by people of an earlier 
race. The doctrine of an early short-skulled race devoted to the 
chase and a later long-skulled race said to have introduced agri- 
culture is characterized by Prof. Brégger as one of those almost 
ineradicable fictions sprung from a popular desire for simplifying 
problems. 

Second in importance only to the hunting grounds along the 
sea coast are the great uplands and mountain tracts where in 
ancient times the reindeer hunt was carried on. Just as the hunt 
on the coast developed as a seasonal activity for the coastal 
population, so also the reindeer hunt was a seasonal activity for 
the settlers of the valleys away from the immediate sea side, 
carried on when the agricultural work of the homestead allowed 
and the pericdic movement of the game made hunting most 
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profitable. There is, however, every indication that the hunt in 
the uplands is of comparatively late development, for in earlier 
days the tree-line was higher and the great spaces like Har- 
dangervidda were covered with forests. This precludes the 
presence of the wild reindeer. All archeological evidence points 
to the development of the reindeer hunt in the early iron age. 
Again all evidence goes against old theories of an early prehis- 
toric race devoted to the chase. There is continuity and contact 
in all the archeological material of the hunt from the earliest 
finds until the introduction of fire arms in the 16th century. 

Not till the coming of the Iron Age, and then not till the 
period of home production, does a great change in economic 
conditions appear. The Bronze Age never assumed the pro- 
portions or the significance in Norway that the schematization 
and chronological tabulations of archeologists imply. It would 
be more correct to speak of a Stone-Bronze Age. The imple- 
ments of work remain the same—stone and bone—while bronze 
is reserved for ornamental or sacred use or at best is the property 
of a wealthy few. But iron—the iron ax—changed the economic 
life of the country, brought new opportunities in opening the 
interior and in the manufacture of boats capable of ocean travel. 
Iron may have been known as early as 700 B.c. However, sig- 
nificant quantities did not reach Norway before the second or 
third century A.p., and not till the fourth or fifth century are 
the Norwegians themselves, employing Roman methods, carry- 
ing on their own manufacture of it. This achievement ushers in 
the iron age of Norwegian culture, the greatest period of growth 
and development (reaching its height in the Viking age) recorded 
prior to the modern introduction of the motor and the steam 
engine. 

Richness of archeological material] suggests a rapid expansion 
to the interior of the land, the settlement of valleys like Valdres 
and Gudbrandsdalen and the establishment there of a fairly 
large population as early as the fourth century a.pD., and a cul- 
ture, with iron as the dominant factor, continuous until modern 
times. 

Throughout Professor Brégger’s presentation the sense of 
continuity impresses one. He finds the first population in Nor- 
way in the post-glacial period. The earliest archeological 
evidence, the find from Viste, shows a pure culture of the chase; 
other later finds, indicating agriculture, show in types of imple- 
ments a continuation of the Viste culture. The whole develop- 
ment through the Stone-Bronze Age and Iron Age indicates a 
unity that militates against theories of different races; no trace 
of older linguistic strata than the Germanic can be found in 
place names, cult names, or inscriptions. Therefore we have in 
Norway a continuous Germanic culture from the post-glacial 
period until our times, though certain changes and certain new 
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impulses do emanate from occasional groups of new (also Ger- 


manic) settlers. 
HENNING LARSEN 


Iowa University 





THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE BLESS- 
ED MARTYRS OF CHRIST MARCELLINUS AND 
PETER. The English version by Barrett Wendell, Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge; 1926. Pp. 115. 

This specimen of hagiography, we are told in the Foreword, 
came to the translator’s attention when in preparing his Tradi- 
tions of European Literature he turned to Eginhard’s Life of 
Charlemagne. Here in Teulet’s text and French translation he 
found “avivid glimpse of life in the Ninth Century” sufficiently 
intriguing to justify its translation. Eginhard, retiring after a 
life at court under Charlemagne, seeks relics for his new church 
in Michilinstadt, in the Odenwald. Trusting to the promises of 
a Roman deacon, he sends his notary with him to secure in Rome 
the relics of the Saints Marcellinus and Peter. The subsequent 
narrative should be regarded as the late Professor Wendell 
regarded it,—as a vital document, with its account of the vision 
of the servant on the road, the trickery of the Roman deacon, 
the resourcefulness of the notary, Ratleig, and his companions 
in securing the relics without official sanction or assistance, the 
triumphal return, the long record of the miracles, and, not least 
significant, the frank statement at the beginning of Chapter IV 
concerning the acceptance of testimony about the wonders 


wrought. 
Since the translation was undertaken in part because of the 
conviction that “Teulet’s clear translation came... . far from 


reproducing the effect of Eginhard’s style,” it is in point to 
comment on the qualities of the present version. It is extremely 
faithful to the original, both in vocabulary and in the structure 
of sentences. In reproducing the effect of the Latin there has 
been introduced a certain stiffness, not characteristic of good 
English idiom, and not to be detected in the French version. 
For example, the Latin reads: 


In quo mulier quaedam, cummanefacto desomno evigilans in lecto suo resideret, 
et juxta consuetudinem expergiscentium, protensione brachiorum et assidua 
oscitatione, ad discutiendum marcorem, se extenderet, os paulo diductius, 
quam debebat, aperuit, disjunctisque juxta aures maxillarum coagmentis, 
hians rictus constitit immobilis; nec jam os claudere valens, personae quam 
homini similior effecta, gravissimas incautae oscitationis poenas luebat. Ein- 
hardi omnia opera, 2 vols., Paris, 1840-43, 2. 290-292. 


This is translated: ‘‘At this place a certain woman, when she 
waked from sleep early and sat up in her bed, and after the 
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manner of those rousing themselves from slumber stretched her- 
self to shake off sloth by extending her arms and by frequent 
yawns, opened her mouth a little wider than she ought to have 
done, and the joints of her jaws near the ears slipping out of 
place, she gaped and grinned immovably; and unable to shut 
her mouth, and looking more like a mask than a human being 
she was afflicted with the penalty of that imprudent yawn.” 
(pp. 69-70). This is, indeed, an achievement in its absolute 
fidelity to the original, in reproducing the effect of Latin syntax; 
but there may be those whose ideal of translation will cause them 
to prefer the French: 

Une femme de cet endroit était au lit le matin au sortir du sommeil; selon 
Vhabitude des gens qui s’éveillent, elle s’allongeait pour se dégourdir, en étend- 
ant les bras, avec de longs baillements. Mais elle ouvrit la bouche un peu plus 
qu’elle ne devait; les articulations des mAchoires auprés de l’oreille se dislo- 
quérent, et elle resta la bouche béante et immobile. Ne pouvant plus la fermer, 
et, dans cet état, ressemblant plutét a un masque qu’a une figure humaine, elle 
payait bien cher ce baillement imprudent. 

The volume itself, an example of fine printing, with the type 
arranged by Bruce Rogers, enhances the pleasure of the reading; 
and perhaps one should refrain from expressing regret that this 
beautiful limited edition, a tribute in itself to the late Professor 
Wendell, will never reach a wide circle of readers. For the same 
reasons the reader will not expect to find an extended intro- 
duction or notes. For facts regarding Fginhard we are referred 
to the Teulet edition of 1840-43, cited above; but the reference 
should obviously have been to the edition of Teulet’s translation 
published in 1856. Murray W. Bunpy 

University of Illinois 





HANDLEIDING BIJ HET NOORD- EN ZUID- NEDER- 
LANDSCHE DIALECTONDERZOEK door Dr. L. Groo- 
taersen Dr.G.G. Kloeke. [=Noord- en Zuid-Nederlandsche 
Dialectbibliothek, Deel I.] ’s-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1926. 
Pp. 111 and 1 chart. 

The work gives first in outline the history of the study of the 
dialects of the Northern, or Dutch provinces by Dr. Kloeke. 
In this part of the work is incorporated a classified bibliography 
which does not claim to be exhaustive. The related dialects of 
Western Belgium and of the adjacent corner of France are simi- 
larly treated by Dr. Grootaers. The rest is an account of the 
preparation of the map (scale 1 to 500,000) accompanying the 
volume, together with full lists of towns and villages. The dots 
representing the latter are distinguished by numbers, making it 
possible to indicate so many without cramming the chart full of 
print. No colors are used, nor are the various groups of dialects 
designated. Thus for ordinary purposes one would prefer to 
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consult first J. te Winkel’s map of these dialects in Paul’s 
Grundriss,? 1, p. 924, or his chart of the dialects of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands in J. H. Gallée, Das niederlindische Bauern- 
haus und seine Bewohner, Utrecht, 1908 (plate 62 of the Atlas). 
Scholars interested in Dutch and Flemish will welcome this 
study and those which are to follow in this series. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640. 
By Evelyn May Albright. The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Monograph Series, II (New York, D. C. 
Heath & Co.; London, Oxford University Press), 1927. 
Pp. 442. 

A book which appears in the Modern Language Association 
Monograph Series has in a real sense been crowned by the 
author’s professional associates as a distinguished piece of 
scholarship. Professor Albright’s work merits this approval. 
In it is collected and ably presented an immense number of 
facts available in their entirety nowhere else. They all deal 
with conditions which controlled dramatic publication in 
England during the years under discussion. Indeed the book 
is valuable in the first place for its sound and detailed analysis 
of the general conditions of printing and publishing in the 
Elizabethan age. 

But this study is by no means a mere collection of indis- 
pensable information. Miss Albright makes the conditions in 
these trades throw much light upon the peculiarities both of 
the form and of the content of Elizabethan dramatic texts. 
She has adroitly marshalled her facts in such a way as to confute 
certain orthodox theories usually associated with Sir Sidney 
Lee and almost universally accepted by Elizabethan scholars. 
Specifically, the author seeks to show that Elizabethan dramatic 
companies were not, as a rule, opposed to the publication of 
their plays, that therefore piracy was by no means so common 
as Sir Sidney believed and finally that a corrupt text is not 
prima facie evidence of piracy, but may often be more plausibly 
accounted for in other ways. To establish these matters she 
relies largely upon bibliographical tests and is thus indebted 
to the brilliant and sound studies of A. F. Pollard. However, 
her enthusiastic advocacy of her point of view leads her to 
overstate, now and then, both the case of her opponents and 
her own. That is, she does not always move with impeccable 
pedantic caution. As a reader of her book I am not sorry for 
this. Her enthusiasm has kept her writing from ever becoming 
dull and has given it artistic coherence. This is no small achieve- 
ment when one remembers the mass of technical and intricate 
detail which she has had to assemble and to arrange. 
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The first two chapters deal with matters only preliminary 
to the subject of dramatic publications and rather remote from 
it. They seem a little discursive. The material is, much of it, 
not new and the bearing of some of it upon her main subject 
not immediately evident. The first chapter called the Organiza- 
tion and Control of Dramatic Companies deals not with organiza- 
tion at all, but with some general questions of the status of 
actors, the most freshly treated of which is that of the character 
of Provincial Companies and their visits. The great importance 
of this subject has of late become recognized. This fact is ob- 
vious if one remembers that A. P. Pollard and Dover Wilson 
base much of their ingenious explanation of the origin of their 
so—called “‘bad’’ quartos upon the assumption that the texts 
bear “‘obvious traces of having been shortened for provincial 
playing.”” In other words, the cogency of the arguments de- 
pends upon facts which can as yet be questioned. Such treat- 
ments as Miss Albright’s recognize and emphasize the proper 
importance of this subject. 

The second chapter on Literary and Dramatic Censorship 
takes up a good third of the book. Although this discussion may 
not supercede earlier treatments of governmental regulation, 
it does present all the evidence germane to the subject with 
fresh thoroughness and clearness. Incidentally Miss Albright 
throws light upon a number of important matters. For example, 
her particular method of approach enables her to make an 
unusually sane and shrewd judgment upon the character of 
the extraordinary manuscript of Sir Thomas More (p. 139). 
She shows clearly that it was neither the sort of text to be sold 
to any company nor the results of the attempt of an author’s 
syndicate to meet the objections of a censor. It was, she 
believes ‘“‘an incomplete and perhaps abandoned, attempt at 
revision, partly voluntary and partly forced by the censor, and 
possibly submitted to the censor a second time with discourag- 
ing results.”” Again, by presenting new evidence on the prev- 
alence and character of political satire she has given support 
to Miss Rickert’s brilliant discovery of political and personal sa- 
tire in Midsummer Night’s Dream, an achievement which cer- 
tain unimaginative critics have treated with scant justice. 

The last four chapters of the book, however, are the richest 
in new material, all ably arranged to establish her main theses. 
The most important of her arguments is the following: The 
publication of a dramatic text did not invalidate a company’s 
exclusive acting rights to a play. Therefore, the original play- 
house manuscripts were not locked up and made inaccessible 
to all but the actors concerned. Free circulation, particularly 
by means of private transcripts, seems rather to have been the 
rule. Therefore, neither authors nor dramatic companies 
habitually objected to the publication of a play which they 
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controlled, except perhaps during its first run. Indeed many 
authors clearly oversaw the publication of their plays. The 
significance of this fact, if true, for the sources, and conse- 
quently for the nature, of Elizabethan dramatic texts cannot 
be overstated. If there was no violent objection on the part of 
a company to the printing of its plays, obviously our conven- 
tional opinion, that the proportion of plays printed to those 
acted was exceedingly small, will have to be revised. More 
important still, the part of stenographers, pirates and traitor- 
actors in the fabrication of texts diminishes greatly in im- 
portance. The exceedingly corrupt texts, Miss Albright believes, 
should be attributed, not to the literary thieves, but to the 
progressively unsatisfactory conditions in the printing trade 
during those years and the comparatively tolerant attitude 
which everyone concerned had toward errata, particularly to- 
ward those appearing in a printed play. 

The main points in the above argument seem to me to have 
been established. Certainly Miss Albright’s interpretation of 
the facts calls into question certain extreme theories of textual 
history now in fashion. For example, the author shows that 
Greg’s over-ingenious and involved theory of the part played 
by a pirate actor in forming the bad quarto texts of such plays 
as the Merry Wives of Windsor is at odds with histrionic sense, 
exceedingly unbusinesslike, and at many points strained to the 
breaking point (pp. 300-304). Though she does not refer to 
Professor Stoll, her establishment of the wide interest of authors 
in the printing of their plays, gives a coup de grace to his con- 
ception of Shakespeare as a machine which ground stage con- 
ventions into plays with no more artistic interest in the process 
or result than an efficient mechanism would possess. 

However, certain subtractions from Miss Albright’s rounded 
theory must be made. She waves away a little too easily the 
evidence which indicates that prejudice against the printing 
of acting plays did persist during the entire period. She herself 
admits that the Whitefriars sharers’ agreement of 1608 in 
which the penalty of ‘‘ffortie pounds starlinge,’’ a very large 
fine, is provided for any man of the company who shall “put 
into print or cause to be put into print any manner of playe 
booke now in use, or that hereafter shal be sould unto them.” 
The author’s efforts to show that this was a temporary agree- 
ment and, at any rate, simply a protection of common property 
against any individual disposed to use it to his own private 
gain (p. 239) and therefore that the document is not typical, 
seem to me not sucessful. The item quoted, moreover, shows 
that the presence of a traitor actor was feared, even 
though he was not expected to steal in the piece-meal 
fashion postulated by Greg. Futhermore, her own valuable 
statistics on play-publication (pp. 241-261) show that very 
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few plays were printed before 1593-4. This fact indicates that 
for many years the companies were opposed to having their 
acting plays printed. Surely a principle of the trade thus es- 
tablished by time would be abandoned gradually and in certain 
quarters not at all. In other words, Miss Albright clearly 
underestimates the strength of the opposition to the practice 
which she tries to extablish as normal and usual. Nor do her 
reasons for the corrupt state of many Elizabethan texts explain 
all the curious textual conditions found in many plays. Al- 
though we should doubtless curtail the activities too liberally 
attributed by Greg and others to pirates and traitor actors, 
they must be retained to explain some of the corruptions for 
which Miss Albright’s too exclusive-theory does not account. 

These are but minor blemishes in a work of first rate im- 
portance. If the author had simply collected and ordered in 
her fresh way her vast material, all students of Elizabethan 
drama would be in her perpetual debt. The bibliography in 
itself is a treasure. But she has done much more. She has 
advanced with ability a new point of view which dissipates 
many traditional fictions about dramatic publications and 
casts light upon many spots before dark. 

Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 


University of Michigan 





NECROLOGY 


ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 


“The philologist is a lover... .of the thrilling and com- 
pelling voices of the past; and he would fain devise means... . 
by which to insure that they shall thrill and compel others.” 

If the term ‘“‘philologist’”’ is not acceptable, one may say 
“scholar,” ‘‘teacher,”’ “humanist,’’ or the sum of all three. The 
term matters little, the idea everything; for his words just cited 
summarize the life and career of Albert Stanburrough Cook. 

He was born at Montville, near Paterson, New Jersey, 
March 6th 1857. He died in New Haven, September 1, 1927. 
He came of New England stock, though his family, for some 
generations, had been settled in New Jersey. Here it had 
assumed the finest spiritual characteristics of the Dutch 
Reformed tradition, and in Professor Cook’s character these 
were elemental. 

He graduated B. S., from Rutgers at nineteen, and was 
apparently destined to a scientific career. One of his first printed 
efforts was an essay on the inclined planes of the old Morris and 
Essex Canal. For a year he taught Mathematics at Rutgers, 
and from twenty to twenty-four gave instruction in Freehold 
Academy. His experience with exact science was immeasurably 
valuable to him in all his study and teaching; clarity, definition, 
method, basic principles he insisted upon first and last. 

But a keen observer might have foretold that he would not 
eventually devote himself to the sciences. From childhood he 
had read English poets with passionate interest. In college the 
teacher who influenced him most profoundly was Jacob Cooper, 
Professor of Philosophy. 

At twenty-five he spent a year in the advanced study of 
English at Géttingen and Leipzig. Here began the enduring 
inspiration of Sievers. He returned to become Associate at 
Johns Hopkins, and, under the leadership of Gilman, organized 
the course in English for the new institution. After two years 
he resumed study at Jena, and in 1882, at twenty-nine, won his 
doctorate. 

His start was slow. Poverty and his late choice of subject 
delayed him, and he had arrears of knowledge to make up. With 
characteristic energy he taught himself Greek. He was one of 
the pioneers in the higher study of English in this country, and 
missed what one may call the academic momentum which 
nowadays bears a young aspirant easily forward into his career. 
Newly made doctor, he was called to the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he labored tirelessly during the next seven years 
to establish and upbuild the course in English in the University 
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and the schools of the state. At thirty-six he was invited to 
Yale as Professor of the English Language and Literature. Here 
he spent the remaining half of his unwearied life. Meanwhile 
Yale, Rutgers, and Princeton conferred honorary degrees upon 
him. He became emeritus in 1921. It was a memorable scene 
when, in that year, he ascended the platform at Johns Hopkins 
to read his paper on The Possible Begetter of Two Old English 
Poems to the Modern Language Association. The younger men 
had crowded in to hear him, and by a sudden unanimous impulse 
sprang to their feet and burst into applause. Perhaps no expres- 
sion of their regard for the veteren member could have been 
more eloquent. 

When Professor Cook’s career began, the study of English 
hardly existed in America. Instruction, in school or university, 
was sporadic, disorganized, usually superficial or dull. Not that 
the subject was ignored. The demand for “English” was vocifer- 
ous, if not coherent. Discussion maddened round the land. 
Belles lettres sneered at “‘philology’”’ so-called, and ‘‘philology”’ 
glared at belles lettres. Such scholarship in English as we had 
was imported or provincial. The young man returning from 
Jena was quite aware of these conditions; and, though he saw 
some measure of remedy in the German discipline, he was fully 
conscious of its shortcomings. He found no hope of order or 
reconciliation except in a single ideal of scholarship and teaching 
which should transcend the inarticulate notions then abroad in 
the land, and embody the best which they contained. Such an 
ideal controlled every detail of his activity as a man of learning. 
He was a refutation incarnate of the silly notion, still too pre- 
valent, that the good scholar makes a poor teacher, and the 
converse. Perhaps no one person has done more, directly and 
indirectly, to define our ideas, to order our courses, fo make us 
nationally self-supporting in scholarship. 

Of his industry and energy rehearsal here is superfluous. His 
bibliography in 1923 summed up to more than 300 items; since 
that time studies from his hand have appeared in astonishing 
number and quality—some of them among the best he ever did. 
Even at the end several articles were in preparation. Among 
his greater achievements, which show also the variety of his per- 
formance, I venture to list his organization of the study of Eng- 
lish in California; his part in the establishment and standardizing 
of the requirements in English for entrance to college; his edi- 
torial services to the Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
in its first uncertain history; the founding of the Concordance 
Society by whose help and encouragement the number of impor- 
tant concordances has been much increased; his founding of 
prizes in poetry at Yale and the University of California; his 
editions of various Old English texts, notably the Judith, the 
Christ, and the Phoenix; his later most enlightening studies of 
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the cultural background of Old English poetry, and particularly 
its relation to Greek literature; and, perhaps greatest of all, his 
establishing and editing the series of monographs known as Yale 
Studies in English, now in its seventy-fifth volume. Most of 
these are studies inspired and directed by himself. Nor is the 
measure of these achievements the less when one knows that 
he performed them virtually unaided by endowment, gift, or 
patronage. 

To his friends other characteristics were a source of more 
wonder than his industry. Such were the scope and catholicity 
of his learning; the lightning speed with which his mind leaped 
to various conjecture, his fertility of device in research, his sixth 
sense, as it were, of probabilities. Yet he invariably condemned 
the vanity of scholarship for its own sake. To his pupils his 
scholarship was indeed the lesser part; as a teacher he was more. 

I shall never forget my first encounter—for such it was— 
when in Junior year, for the first time, I was forced intellectually 
to stand alone, to walk, to defend myself, or go under. It was 
hard enough, but after all the previous years of learning by rote, 
it was refreshing. A sense of emancipation and power rose in 
one like new life. He was always challenging the pupil with an 
insuperable task. But somehow he made you think that you 
could do it, then set you adrift and plunging, until you suddenly 
surprised yourself to find that you had done it, mainly, as it 
seemed, by your own strength. He never taught by lecture, but 
was an expert Socratic. There were norules of fair play in this 
quest for truth. He practised any sophistry to expel sophistry; 
but when a youngster at last battled his way through topossession 
of a valid idea, master fairly outdid pupil in exultation. He was 
the sworn and unsparing enemy of all folly, absurdity, affecta- 
tion, and sciolism, and could recognize them through any dis- 
guise. A pprofondir was a word often on his lips. A novice—later 
to become one of his most brilliant pupils—once asked: 

“Professor Cook, how much ground does this course cover?” 

“The object of this course is mot to cover ground.”’ 

Nor was it the object of any of his courses. 

One submitted, it is true, to a sort of domination in order to 
learn; yet no one could be more sympathetic than he, more 
generous of time and counsel and aid, more encouraging to the 
neophyte, who often needed ministration profounder and more 
delicate than mere instruction. And here, as a part of his deep 
humanity, let me record his love of fun and play, of all beauty 
in art and nature, his dependence upon companionship, particu- 
larly of younger people. 

From his earlier studies the world has been accustomed to 
think of him as a specialist in Old English. But his interests 
and endeavors quickly transcended these and even larger limits 
and ranged far in the various directions whence the shaping 
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influences upon English Literature have come. He grew to have 
no especial favorites among schools of literature or periods of 
culture. He saw the defects of each. Yet of Greek humanism, of 
Hebrew poetry, of the Middle Ages, early or late, of the Renais- 
sance and later times, he recognized the best and laid hold upon 
it. He was a deeply religious man, of simple faith, and conceived 
all his work as such a man would. It is natural, therefore, that 
he looked upon the labor of the scholar-teacher as patriotic 
service. For in sound learning he saw an indispensable element 
of national wisdom, of enduring spiritual life in the democracy, 
of insurance against hopeless mediocrity and decay. Nay more, 
it was to him one of the few substantial omens of peace among 
men. 

To him the study and teaching of English was an art, and 
such a conception he reared in his pupils. For this art and this 
artist he sought a name, and adopted and enlarged from Boeckh 
the terms, “philology” and “‘philologist.”” They have perhaps 
suffered too much contraction and abuse among us to allow easy 
rehabilitation. But, again, the conception is more important 
than the name. On various occasions he implied or expressed it 
—notably in an essay in the first number of this journal, in his 
preface to his revised edition of Judith, in his address, The Art- 
istic Ordering of Life, and especially in addresses and essays 
collected in a book entitled The Higher Study of English,now 
out of print. 

The philologist, he says, “should have the accuracy of the 
scientist, the thirst for discovery of the Artic explorer, the 
judgment of the man of affairs, the sensibility of the musician, 
the taste of the connoisseur, and the soul of the poet.” His 
function is “‘the endeavor to relive the life of the past; to enter 
by the imagination into the spiritual experiences’ of all the 
historic protagonists of civilization in a given period and area 
of culture; to think the thoughts, to feel the emotions, to partake 
the aspirations, recorded in literature; to become one with 
humanity in the struggles of a given nation or race to perceive 
and attain the ideal of existence; and then to judge rightly these 
various disclosures of the human spirit, and to reveal to the 
world their true significance and relative importance.”’ 


CuHarRLes G. Oscoop 
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THOMAS FREDERICK CRANE 


By the death of Thomas Frederick Crane on December 9, 
1927, American scholars in the field of letters have lost one of 
the ablest and ripest of their colleagues. Professor Crane was 
a pioneer and a veteran, but he is to be remembered not simply 
as one of the men who pointed out the way. He was a student 
of continued intellectual vigor, whose latest years were marked 
by work that showed him to be still an active leader in research. 
He was born on July 12, 1844, and was thus past eighty-three 
when he died; he began to publish in 1868; he won international 
repute by his writings between 1880 and 1890; yet his last book, 
which bears the imprint of 1925, shows the same admirable 
qualities as its predecessors. Although he lived to a great age, 
his mind never grew old. 

Very fortunately he was induced to compile a bibliography 
of his writings as an appendix to his edition of the Liber de 
Miraculis by Bernard Pez (1925). The series of his publications 
is impressive. Studies in mediaeval anecdotal literature, in 
Italian folk-lore, and in the social backgrounds of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Italy and France, show the wide 
range of his investigations. The learning and the good sense 
that were displayed in The Example of Jacques de Vitry have 
made that work a classic in its field. It is as valuable now as 
when it was first issued, and it will retain its usefulness for many 
years to come. } 

Professor Crane was a graduate of Princeton in 1864, and 
since 1868 had been a member of the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity. From 1896 to 1902 he was Dean of the College of Arts, 
and from 1902 to 1909 Dean of the Univeristy Faculty. In 1899 
and again in 1912-13 he served as Acting President. For a 
good many years he was thus engaged in administrative work, 
but never so absorbed by it that he ceased to be a scholar. 
In the preface to his latest book he speaks with modest pride 
of his achievement, hoping that the record of his publications 
“will be of encouragement to younger scholars and show that in 
spite of administrative duties which claim, perhaps unfortun- 
ately, so much time from American college teachers, it is 
possible to continue productive work.’ Certainly Professor 
Crane’s distinguished career points that moral. He was honored 
by the university he served so long and well, but not less so by 
the scholars here and abroad who for two generations had pro- 
fited by his faithful studies. Quite properly he was chosen, 
last year, a Fellow of the Mediaeval Academy of America; 
and quite as fittingly he had earlier been elected to membership 
in the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences of Palermo, and in 
the American Philosophical Society. 

Gorpon HALL GEROULD 
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